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Certain conditions and tendencies of 
American life have been painfully 
illustrated in the current news of the 
past few weeks. In almost every instance, how- 
ever, there have been encouraging signs to show 
ihat the forces making for good are stronger 
than those making for evil in the body politic. 
In the governmental sphere, there have been 
various disclosures pointing to the use of public 
office for private gain. There has been such a 
remarkable increase in private wealth through- 
out the country that standards of living, espe- 
cially in the cities and larger towns, have been 
changed very greatly. Official salaries, mean- 
while, have not been increased to any corre- 
sponding extent. In a European country like 
Germany, while official salaries are very small, 
it is a high honor to hold a place in the public 
service, and tenure is for life, on conditions of 
faithfulness, honesty, and efficiency. Under those 
circumstances, public posts are regarded as so 
desirable that officeholders are content with a 
very simple scale of living, and seldom feel any 
temptation to ape the manners of the rich. Pub- 
lic rather than private life may be said to fix the 
standards ; and a great deal of solid comfort, as 
well as of high thinking, goes along with very 
plain and simple living. 


Public Office 
for Private 
Gain. 


ee United States, on the contrary, 

Post-Office private life sets the pace, and official- 

Scandals. dom finds its lot rather precarious 
and difficult. In a few positions, the public ser- 
vice affords opportunity for a career practically 
permanent and in most respects satisfactory. 
But for the most part, our officeholders come 
and go, and are ever uneasy and anxious. They 
are strongly tempted to be on the lookout for 
influential outside connections, because they do 
not expect to find permanence or adequate re- 
ward in the public service. At times, this con- 
dition of things becomes. seriously detrimental 
to the efficiency, and even to the honesty, of the 
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public service ; and that this is true is now abun- 
dantly illustrated in the facts already brought to 
light by the investigation of the scandals in the 
administration of the post-office system. Com- 
paratively little trouble arises from misconduct 
on the part of the rank and file of the service, 
that is to say, the letter-carriers, the ordinary 
clerks, and the appointees of the lower grades. 
The danger arises from the opportunity afforded 
in the superior positions, where responsibility is 
placed for the making of contracts and the ex- 
penditure of the vast sums of money required to 
conduct the great post-office business. It now 
costs more than one hundred and thirty million 
dollars a year to carry on the work of the Post- 
Office Department. Fully one-half of this amount 
is paid out for transportation, a great part of it 
to the railroads. Vast quantities of supplies of 
various kinds have to be procured for the use of 
the service, both at the general offices in Wash- 
ington and at the offices in the larger cities. 
In the expenditure of this one hundred and 
thirty million dollars a year, no little authority 
is exercised by men a large number of whom are 
comparatively obscure. Some of them have not 
been very long in the public service, and have 
obtained their positions through political or pri- 
vate influence ; and their dominant motives are 
not always the public good. 





Some of these men are in office to 
serve the interests of transportation 
companies, contractors, or other pri- 
vate business interests. Still others are trying 
to use the opportunity afforded by their public 
positions to make money in outside ventures. 
Not a few such men, even where free from direct 
criminality, have been guilty of the impropriety 
of devoting their energies to private specula- 
tions and business schemes for which their 
official posts afforded them some peculiar facili- 
ties or influence. The Post-Office Department 
has probably never at any time for two genera- 


Tendencies 
Proand Con. 
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tions been free from abuses of this sort, and 
some of those more recently existing can, in- 
deed, be directly traced back to earlier adminis- 
trations. But undoubtedly a fresh and luxuriant 
crop of these abuses grew up with the period of 
governmental expansion that followed in the 
wake of the war with Spain. The attention of 
cabinet officers was diverted to the larger public 
problems, and subordinates were left with more 
than usual opportunity to control disbursements 
and deal with the details of administration. The 
situation is not one that calls for pessimistic 
treatment. Over against the extravagant tend- 
encies of the day which lead officials to abuse 
their public trust and seek opportunities to make 
money at the public expense there must be 
recognized the hopeful fact that-the country is 
more exacting and fastidious than ever before 
in its insistence upon honesty and fidelity in 
public places. There is a steadily increasing 
dislike of the idea that public offices should be 
used to pay anybody’s political or private debts. 
Party service and personal « pull” are less and 
less recognized as avenues to places in the 
government service. 


tanita. As regards the Post-Office Depart- 
business-like Ment in particular, the country per- 
Department. coives more clearly than ever before 
that this great business service ought to be com- 
pletely and severely reorganized on a business 
basis. ‘The public confidence in it is shockingly 
undermined. The Postmaster-General, who as 
a cabinet officer is one of the President’s general 
advisers, is never in office long enough to be- 
come an expert in the administration of his de- 
partment. Thus, the business as a whole never 
centers in the hands of any strong man who 
understands it. ‘There are four assistant post- 
master-generals, among whom the direction of 
the immense business of the department is di- 
vided up in an illogical and arbitrary way. This 
prevents concentration and makes for bad man- 
agement. Knormous as is the business each 
assistant postmaster-general has to transact, he 
is seldom a man of whom the public at large 
has ever heard, and he seldom stays in his 
place long enough to know thoroughly his own 
quarter of the service, whereas it is not consid- 
ered etiquette in the department for him to 
know anything about the other three-quarters. 
The American postal administration, 
ought to be the best in the world,—hecause of 
the progress, wealth, and intelligence of our 
people and the large use they make of the mail 
facilities,—is falling behind that of almost all 
civilized countries, simply because the depart- 
ment lacks expert administration, and because 
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the great private transportation interests that 
absorb half the postal revenue are much more 
influential at Washington than is the public de- 
mand for a better service on a business basis. 


The distaste for small irregularities, 
Minor Reforms such as petty frauds in the buying of 

supplies and the like, will rid the 
department of much that is now under investi- 
gation. The President has given instructions 
that all such wrongdoing shall be relentlessly ex- 
posed and punished. To give effect to this deter- 
mination, he has appointed two prominent law- 
yers from outside the administration,—namely, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, dis. 
tinguished as a municipal and civil-service re- 
former, and Mr. Holmes Conrad, formerly soli- 
citor-general under President Cleveland,—to aid 
the Government's law officers in the work of 
obtaining evidence, securing indictments, and 
prosecuting all persons criminally connected 
with the postal scandals and frauds. There will 
still remain for some future period,—it is too 
much to expect an early solution of the problem. 
—the business-like and scientific reorganization 
of the postal department, with a view to securing 
modern efficiency. 


ial The connection of members of Con- 
0 gress with public contracts is a more 
difficult matter to deal with than the 
improprieties of executive employees. There 
have been several recent exposures of grossly 
objectionable conduct on the part of members 
of Congress who have habitually used their po- 
sitions to advance private business enterprises 
in which they are pecuniarily interested. When 
such misconduct takes certain forms it comes in 
conflict with the penal laws, and can be reached ; 
but there are other forms, just as dishonorable. 
under which the laws can be evaded. The only 
thoroughgoing remedy lies in the general purifi- 
cation of politics and the enforcement by self-re- 
specting members of Congress of the very strict- 
est standards of honor. In certain of our State 
legislatures there is undoubtedly a prodigious 
amount of bribery and corruption. At Wash- 
ington, according to the best-informed public 
opinion, there is comparatively little. Yet there 
are certain indirect ways by which private inter- 
ests gain the ascendency over men whose sworn 
duty is to serve the public. A former member 
of Congress from a Brooklyn district was in- 
dicted, late in June, on the charge of having 
taken money while in Congress for aiding a cer- 
tain firm to secure a profitable contract to supply 
the Government with a certain class of articles. 
Another Congressman was under accusation, last 
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MR. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


MR. HOLMES CONRAD. 


(Serving as special prosecutors for the Government in the post-office cases.) 


month, of sharing regularly in the profits of cer- 
tain army contracts, under circumstances even 


more culpable than those which relate to the al- 
leged conduct of the former member against 
whom indictments were found. 


. This particular instance, in which the 
amman . a 
Methods Again accused Congressman is a member of 

lilustrated. +he delegation from the State of New 
Y ork, is quite on the order of typical New York 
(ity politics under a Tammany Hall régime. 
Last month, the New York newspapers were 
full of exposures of the methods by which polli- 
tics and private business were combined in the 
management of the public-dock system along the 
New York City water-front by the Tammany 
officials who were recently in power, and who 
ure eager to regain control of the city govern- 
ment in the election which occurs three months 
lenee. The present dock board, under Mayor 
Low, ismanaging its business honestly and faith- 
fully in the public interest. The Tammany ad- 
ministration is accused of having run it for the 
benefit of individuals or firms in the profits of 
which the officials themselves had a direct or in- 
‘lirect interest. The present administration, with 
the powerful assistance of the press, is probing 
these matters thoroughly and turning on the 
searchlights. The men most humiliated by the 
lisclosures are the very ones now in control of 
Tammany Hall, and the ones who had confidently 
expected to fight a winning campaign against 


the fusionists and reformers in November. The 
situation, last month, was that Mr. Jerome, as 
the proper law officer, was endeavoring to secure 
complete evidence upon which to indict the 
offenders, while they, in turn, were endeavoring 
to obstruct proceedings for a few weeks or a few 
days longer, in order to come within the protec- 
tion of the statute of limitations. 


The disclosures at least bid fair to 
make timely capital for the fusionists, 
and there is growing encouragement 
for the belief that Mr. Low will be elected 
mayor again, and that New York will enjoy the 
benefit of another period of clean and efficient 
municipal government under his direction. Thus, 
in spite of those conditions in American life 
which tend to give a mercenary and commercial 
tone to politics, and to subordinate the public 
service to private ends, there is to be found a 
steadily strengthening sentiment for political 
reform, and for business-like and efficient admin- 
istration. In the national government, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's previous experience and_ his 
well-known point of view give him a conspicuous 
fitness for the task of purifying and toning up 
the great executive machine. An especial de- 
votion to this kind of work on his part can but 
have a favorable influence upon State and muni- 
cipal administration throughout the Union, as 
well as upon the departments of the federal 
government. 


Hopeful 
Signs for 
Reformers. 
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The'Mob Spirit, A nother painful tendency in Ameri- 
—A Delaware can life that has been under search- 

instance. ing discussion during the present 
summer is the seeming growth of the spirit of 
lawlessness and mob violence. <A shocking in- 
stance occurred in the State of Delaware in June. 
On the 15th of that month a negro assaulted a 
young girl of seventeen walking on a country 
road in the vicinity of Wilmington, and she died 
the next day as the result of her injuries. A 
negro laborer was arrested on suspicion, and it 
is probable that he was the guilty man. The 
fact that a confession was extorted from him has 
little bearing one way or another. Since the 
murdered girl never recovered consciousness, 
there was no opportunity to identify him. The 
negro would undoubtedly, however, have been 
convicted on his confession, together with the 
circumstantial evidence which had led to his ar- 
rest. A great effort was made to have the Dela- 
ware judiciary take up the case promptly and 
give an example of summary justice. The judges 
declined, however, to have the man brought to 
trial until the autumn,—a delay of several months. 
Meanwhile, the feeling of horror and indignation 
had grown so intense in Wilmington that a move- 
ment in favor of lynching the negro acquired 
almost irresistible force. In spite of some re- 
sistance at the Wilmington workhouse, a mob 
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took the prisoner a week after the murder had 
been committed, burned him at the stake on the 
scene of his crime, and riddled him with bullets. 


Nothing could have been more pu))- 
lic than the action of the mob; yet 
only one arrest was made, and this 
alleged rioter was released under bail at the in. 
stance of a mob twice as large as the one whic! 
had lynched the negro. It is not thought likely 
that there will be any attempt whatever made 
to punish anybody concerned in the rioting and 
the lynching. This Delaware incident seemed 
to stir up intense race feeling in many towns 
and in various parts of the country, and it was 
followed by many mob disturbances more or 
less serious, as well as by a number of actual 
lynchings, and a still greater number of threat- 
ened or attempted actions of the kind. In the 
Wilmington case, the mob spirit had been grow- 
ing for a full week before the successful attack 
upon the prison. Delaware is a small State ; 
the militia can in a few hours be moved from 
any part of it to any given point, and it would 
seem as if the exercise of ordinary vigor in the 
interest of public peace by those charged with 
the keeping of order might readily have pre- 
vented this fresh disgrace upon the name of a 
State which had already suffered great loss of 
reputation through its recent political history. 


A Supine 
State. 


A. better and more wholesome ex- 
ample has since been set by the 
State of Indiana. While resisting 
arrest, on July 3, at Evansville,—a city on the 
Ohio River, second in size only to Indianapolis 
among the cities of Indiana,—a negro had killed 
a policeman. On the following day, there was 
serious talk of lynching, but the judge having 
proper authority took steps for the immediate 
assembling of the grand jury to act in the case, 
with a view to a prompt dispensation of justice. 
This seemed to appease the mob; but subse- 
quently a new crowd gathered at the jail, and 
the sheriff secretly removed the prisoner and 
sent him to the city of Vincennes for safety. 
Upon evidence to this effect, the mob left the 
jail, broke into stores to obtain arms and ammu- 
nition, and then carried terror and devastation 
into the negro portion of the town. On the 6th, 
the mob returned to an attack upon the jail, in 
order to take out of it the negroes, some sixteen 
in number, who were confined for various 
offenses, mostly of a minor nature. The jail 
was defended by local militia and a large force 
of deputies. The actions of the mob compelled 
the soldiers to fire in self-defense, and in conse- 
quence six or seven people were killed, and 


n 
Indiana 
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twenty-five or thirty were wounded. Governor 
Durbin ordered a number of companies of militia 
to reénforce the defenders of the Evansville 
jail, and order was restored within a few days. 
A number of rioters were promptly indicted ; 
but the more effective lesson was that which 
was administered by the men under arms who 
were defending law and order. The local judge, 
before the rioting was completely suppressed, 
had undertaken to bring the negro murderer 
back to Evansville for trial. Governor Durbin 
interfered, however, on the plea that the man 
was seriously—perhaps fatally—wounded, and 
that “ No grounds should be given for the suspi- 
cion that even a guilty man has been railroaded 
to the gallows to satisfy public sentiment, or 
that the civil authorities have been influenced to 
the determination of their course by the dem- 
onstrations of the lawless.” The governor has 
made rioters in Indiana understand that hence- 
forth there is to be no toleration of their con- 
duet, and that they are to be dealt with in the 
most summary way whenever they undertake 
to defy the law. 


‘i In various parts of the country, the 

Prevalence mob spirit manifested itself in the 
of Lynching. months of June and July with ex- 
ceptional frequency, boldness, and barbarity of 
method. In the South, some years ago, lynch- 
ing was defended upon the ground that it was 
practically never resorted to except in the case 
of the most atrocious assaults upon women. But 
of late the resort to mob violence has not dis- 
criminated carefully as to the nature of the of- 
fense to be punished. Human life has been 
taken by mobs of bloodthirsty murderers for 
very trivial causes. The lynching spirit spreads 
as a sort of mania, afflicting chiefly the ignorant 
and naturally disorderly elements of society. 
The spirit of race antagonism affords an excuse 
for these lynching mobs, but is not a fundamen- 
tal cause. The negroes, as the weaker and more 
ignorant race, furnish a disproportionate per- 
centage of criminals of a low order of intelli- 
gence, and therefore are disproportionately vic- 
timized by the rough elements which make up 
inobs. The tedious methods of lawyers and 
courts of justice are undoubtedly responsible in 
part for the existence of this lawless spirit. At 
least they afford a pretext, now and then, for 
mob executions, which, in turn, help to keep alive 
the lynching spirit. 


Apart from those moral remedies 
which it is the business of the Church 
and organized society to employ in 
every possible manner for this as well as for all 


Stern Force 
asa 
Remedy. 


GOVERNOR DURBIN, OF INDIANA. 


other ills of our imperfect social life, there are 
several remedies of a more specific sort to be 
applied, some of them of immediate virtue,— 
others slower in their working. The most neces- 
sary and effective of the immediate remedies 
is the swift application of force. The average 
mob flourishes in the presence of weak and 
timid officials. It does not like to face men who 
will use rifles and who would, if necessary, use 
Gatling guns. With all its faults in certain 
directions, the police system of New York City 
can be relied upon to keep order, because it 
would never for a moment parley with a mob. 
With thousands of riotously inclined Italian 
subway strikers, with several incipient riots in 
the negro quarters of New York, and with cer- 
tain other peace-threatening conditions, the met- 
ropolitan police force has had a series of deli- 
cate and difficult tasks during the past two or 
three months. But it has shown a characteristic 
combination of promptness, firmness, tact, and: 
patience, and has maintained order triumphantly 
in every instance. There are several governors 
of Southern States who are endeavoring to in- 
fuse in the sheriffs and the local authorities this 
same spirit of promptness and vigilance, so that 
attempts at the exercise of mob law may be re- 
sisted and thwarted in their very incipiency. 
The subsequent attempt to indict and punish 
members of a mob which has been successful in 
its object, while always a proper proceeding, and 
sometimes a useful one, is seldom successful to 
any extent. Mobs should be seasonably pre- 
vented, and, if necessary, dispersed by force. 
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It is very seldom that they can be punished 
afterward by lawyers and judges. 


Fducation Lue fundamental remedy, both for 

the Chief the mobs, on the one hand, and for 

Remedy. the offenses which provoke the mobs, 
on the other, is to be found in a better and more 
thorough education. The negro offenders upon 
whom the violence of mobs is visited come, as a 
rule, from the most ignorant and degraded class. 
It is not true, as is often asserted, that the crim- 
inal class of negroes is largely recruited from 
the better-instructed half of the race. It is the 
ignorant class, white and black, that chiefly sup- 
plies the violent criminal element ; and it is the 
ignorant class, white and black, that is most 
easily incited to mob violence. The right kind 
of education will train the children of the more 
unfortunate classes of our population, not merely 
in such arts as reading and writing, but also in 
sound ideas about work and citizenship. For- 
tunately, although the actual number of lynch- 
ings for some weeks past has been greater than 
the average, the general trend of our civilization 
is toward a more lawful and orderly life. Thus, 
the statistics of lynching for a period of twenty 
years show that there has been an average de- 
cline, and that last year’s record was the best of 
all in point of the actual number of lynchings. 
In 1893, there were 200 reported in the United 
States, and in 1894 there were 190. The decline 
has not been regular, since 135 were reported 
for 1901, as against 107 in 1899; but the num- 
ber for 1902 dropped to 96. The first five 
months of the present year promised an even 
more favorable record. It may still turn out 
that 1903 will not show more than 100 actual 
lynchings. But the disposition to invoke the 
mob spirit upon slight provocation has shown 
itself with unusual recklessness this summer, and 
it must be sternly suppressed. In New York, a 
few weeks ago, a negro criminal shot and killed 
the agent of an organization which had been 
instrumental in procuring his arrest. There 
might readily have been started an anti-negro 
race riot or a lynching movement ; but the evi- 
dence in the case was clear, and the district attor- 
ney procured an almost instant indictment of the 
murderer, Trial and conviction followed a tew 
days later. It is a useful thing, in cases of this 
kind, to show that the machinery of justice can 
move quickly without any sacrifice of the rights 
of the individual. There is no such delay in 
the ordinary administration of justice in any 
other country as in our own. ‘This 1s largely 
the fault of a system which the lawyers as a 
professional guild have developed, and which 
the judges as members of that guild do not seem 
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able to remedy, from the very limitations of their 
professional training. Among remedies to be 
sought must therefore be included a scientific 
improvement of the machinery of justice. 


ities For a great many years past, there 
a Seasonable has perhaps never been a month in 
Topic. which the social, industrial, and po- 
litical problems growing out of the presence of 
the negro race in this country have been so 
much discussed in print and on the platform as 
they were last month. The discussion as a 
whole can do no harm, while most of the things 
said have served no other purpose than to re- 
lieve the mind of the speaker or writer. Mr. 
Booker T. Washington continues to say the 
things that are wisest and best on the race 
problem as a whole. He has made a number 
of valuable speeches during the past few months, 
largely to the negroes themselves. There have 
been many incidental reasons why the negro 
question should have assumed an exceptional 
prominence. First, there has been the excite- 
ment about the so-called peonage cases. Facts 
have come to light which show that in a good 
many parts of the South, particularly in coun- 
ties remote from populous centers, there has 
grown up a very objectionable and wicked sys- 
tem of forced labor under pretense of farming 
out the services of misdemeanants or penal of- 
fenders. Many cases have been brought to 
light which amount, in effect, to nothing else 
but the kidnaping of negro laborers. These, of 
course, are always extremely low in the scale of 
intelligence, and are likely to be without homes, 
friends, or influence, and to have committed 
some sort of offense against the law. The vic- 
tims are made to believe that they have been 
arrested again and found guilty of some new 
offense and condemned to six months or a year 
of servitude. 


, Frequently, the men thus victimized 
are those who have just served out a 
term in the chain gang for some 

actual offense, and who are rearrested on a 

trumped-up charge, put through the form of a 

trial, sentenced again, and then sold for the 

period of the sentence to a farmer or planter 
who works a gang of such peons, so-called, 
under armed guards. Such a wrong as this 
could not, of course, have existed anywhere in 
the South except under obscure circumstances 
such as obtain in portions of a country chiefly 
rural and more or less cut off from the main 
lines of communication. In Alabama, a number 
of instances have been brought to light, and 
Judge Jones of the federal bench has been par- 


‘* Peonage 
as Now 
Exposed. 
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JUDGE SPEER, OF GEORGIA. 


(These judges have been prominent in the punishment of the * peonage ” offenders.) 


ticularly concerned in the endeavor to punish 
this new form of crime. In certain cases be- 


fore him last month there was disagreement of 
the jury, although the judge charged that the 
evidence was perfectly clear, and that the men 
under indictment were guilty even by their own 


admissions. But although juries may not like 
to convict men for past offenses of this kind, 
there will be a very effectual end to new cases, 
through the awakening of Southern public opin- 
ion to the existence of a thing about which 
nothing had been generally known. Thus, the 
Georgia Legislature last month decided to in- 
vestigate charges of this nature, and the press 
of the South will aid in breaking up the system. 
Meanwhile, the United States authorities every- 
where throughout the South are instructed to be 
vigilant to enforce the laws against involuntary 
servitude, under the constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery. The details in a number of 
cases brought out in the trials at Montgomery 
and elsewhere have been very painful. The 
Southern penal system in general: is in dire 
need of reform. The National Conference of 
Charities and Correction met some weeks ago at 
Atlanta, Ga., under the presidency of Mr. Robert 
W. De Forest, of New York, and the subject of 
Southern prison camps and the methods of 
exploiting prison labor were franxly discussed. 
The evils have to be understood before they can 
be reformed. The Southern penal system has 
doubtless seen its worst phases and will be stead- 
ily improved henceforth. 


In parts of Mexico, it is notoriously 
true that able-bodied men, held for 
offenses of one sort or another, often 
on false or frivolous charges, are detained in or- 
der that their labor may be profitably exploited 
on plantations or otherwise by those having local 
influence or authority. But this is not, in Mexi- 
co, a race question, by any means. It is merely 
a phase of misgovernment and abuse of power in 
remote provinces where the poor and ignorant 
are at the mercy of the strong. The so-called 
peonage system that has sprung up to some ex- 
tent in parts of our Southern States is in like 
manner not to be regarded as fundamentally a 
matter of races. The victims of it are negroes, 
it is true, but only because of obvious historical 
facts which have placed the negroes in the South 
temporarily in a position to furnish such vic- 
tims. There are in the North unscrupulous peo- 
ple always ready to victimize ignorant immi- 
grants who do not know our language or the 
ways of the country. Peonage, in short, as ex- 
posed within the past few weeks, is merely a 
phase of the universal disposition of the strong, 
greedy, and unscrupulous to prey upon the weak, 
the ignorant, and the helpless. There are news- 
papers in the North conducted by men of intelli- 
gence which have had the shamelessness to as- 
sert that these sporadic and scattered abuses in 
connection with the exploitation of the labor of 
vagrants or convicts were the beginning of a sys- 
tematic and deliberate attempt on the part of 
Southern white people to subject the black race 


Not a Race 
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to slavery in a new form. It is a mere waste of 
effort to deny such ridiculous assertions. 


There have been a good many exhi- 
bitions of race friction of late, and 
these will doubtless occur from time 
to time in the future. Human nature will have 
to improve a good deal before they are totally 
done away with. But race conditions in the 
South are growing better rather than worse, and 
those who deny this statement are not able to see 
things in their true perspective. While a large 
proportion of the negroes in the United States 
are doubtless descended from people brought 
from Africa as slaves prior to the legal abolition 
of the slave trade, early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is true, nevertheless, that the slave trade 
flourished on a large scale up to the very eve of 
the Civil War, and that we have thousands, pos- 
sibly millions, of black people here whose grand- 
parents, or at least their great - grandparents, 
were born as savages in the wilds of Africa. 
Slavery in the United States had its hard side 
for these people considered as a race, but it also 
had its great advantages as a disciplinary period. 
It made possible for them a life of freedom un- 
der civilized conditions. The future historian 


Our Highly 
Progressive 
Negroes 


will see clearly that while African slavery in the 


United States was gravely detrimental to the 
welfare of the white race, it was, upon the whole, 
very advantageous to the negroes. They have 
been making progress since their emancipation 
of which they have reason to be proud, and the 
outlook for them is an exceedingly bright and 
hopeful one. When all history-making factors 
of the situation are taken into account, tury are 
to be congratulated on a present position and a 
future prospect almost unequaled in the history 
of any people, ancient or modern. For, the con- 
dition of the negroes in the South is to be judged 
by what it was and what it might have been ; 
and comparisons are to be made with the condi- 
tions and progress of negro peoples elsewhere. 


The political status of the negro in 

apgitics the South has been discussed, of 
late, by many people in the North 

in such a way as at least to convey a very false 
impression of the facts. In practical effect, 
negro disfranchisement was brought about in 
the South more than a quarter of a century ago 
by President Hayes, when he withdrew the 
federal troops. The recent changes in the State 
constitutions of the South have narrowed the 
franchise to those possessed of educational or 
property qualifications. On the face of these 
new arrangements, no negro is excluded from 
the ballot who is fit to vote. As to these legal 
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facts and conditions, there is no reason why the 
Northern newspapers should not be willing. 
henceforth, to tell the simple truth. The laws 
of Massachusetts also exclude the illiterate negro 
from the ballot. It is too soon, as yet, to make 
any broad statements as to the administration 
of these new Southern laws. We have heard 
of a number of cases where negroes apparently 
well qualified have not been allowed to register 
or vote, through an unfair application of the 
law in their cases. The great fact is that, the- 
oretically, every negro in the South is perfectly 
entitled to vote and to hold office. He is merely 
asked to comply with certain reasonable con- 
ditions. This is not race disfranchisement. 


The Negro’s LHe political future of the negro will 

Splendid depend almost entirely upon the way 
Opportunities. i which he makes use of his present 
educational and industrial opportunities. There 
is at the present time not a negro in the United 
States for whom there is not a chance to work 
at good wages. No race in the world has better 
industrial opportunities. There is no restriction 
upon the holding of property, and in the South- 
ern States farm lands are exceedingly cheap. 
It will be a long time before the educational 
system will be as good as it ought to be. Never- 
theless, there are schools for negroes everywhere 
in the South, and there are many colleges and 
institutes for their more advanced training. 
some of which are deservedly famous. We defy 
anybody to point out in all history anything 
fairly parallel to the provisions made in the 
thirty years following the Civil War by private 
generosity and public effort to give the Southern 
negroes the opportunities of education. If it be 
true that these opportunities are to-day far short 
of what they ought to be, it remains a fact, 
nevertheless, that no such effort was ever made 
before in all human history to educate a people. 
The South is fairly dotted with negro colleges 
and universities standing as evidences of the 
disposition of the American people to lift the 
negro up. In short, America is the paradise 
of the negro race ; it has wonderful advantages 
and opportunities, and, comparatively speaking, 
very few disadvantages. No such incentives 
have been placed before the emancipated white 
serfs of Russia to better their lot as have been 
placed before the emancipated black slaves of 
the United States. More consideration, upon 
the whole, has been shown to the negro black 
agricultural laborers of the South than has ever 
been shown in England toward the great body 
of agricultural laborers, or in European coun- 
tries toward the poorer classes of peasants. 
These facts do not make it any the less impera- 
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tive that evils should be remedied and that 
wrongs should be righted wherever found. They 
are merely adduced in order that certain current 
matters may be seen in a true perspective. The 
very intensity of the discussion of the negro 
question, last month, was of itself an evidence of 
negro progress. Half a dozen or more important 
negro conventions and conferences have been 
held within a very few weeks, in which hun- 
dreds of intelligent, educated, and eloquent 
negroes have discussed every phase of almost 
every possible subject related to the interests of 
the black race. This ferment is of itself a sign 
of advancement. It is much to have free speech 
and a free press. It is more to use them. 


In view of the sharp contrasts that 
exist, and the amount of ignorance, 
drunkenness, and vice among the ig- 
norant of both races in this country, the only 
wonder is that race strife and conflict are not 
greater. This wonder grows when one consid- 
ers our total lack of a rural police system, our 
freedom from military methods of government, 
and the unrestricted freedom that exists every- 
where to come and go, to assemble, and to dis- 
cuss all things on the platform and in the press, 
and the prevailing habit of carrying weapons. 
It is not fear of law and authority that prevents 
race outbreaks, but rather an essential good feel- 
ing all around on the part of almost everybody 
in both races. Just now the Georgia Legislature, 
with practical unanimity, refuses to discrimi- 
nate against the negroes by a suggested division 
of the school fund. LEarlier in the present year, 
the North Carolina Legislature refused even to 
entertain such a proposal. It does not follow 
that in the final distribution of the school fund 
in remote counties there is not again and again, 
to some extent, a discrimination against the ne- 
groes. But in a general way the public attitude 
is one of fairness, and is against persecution and 
injustice. Lynchings are neither sectional nor 
racial manifestations, although more negroes are 
lynched than white men. Peonage appears to 
be racial as it exhibits itself in practice ; but it 
is not racial in motive or in fundamental charac- 
ter, any more than is the practice of lynching. 


A Minimum 
of Race 
Friction. 


tae It is natural enough that many of the 
Impulse to intelligent negroes should begin to 


Colonize. wish for a country of their own. 


This feeling is not wholly unlike the sentiment 
that moves the so-called Zionists among the He- 
brews. The fact of color makes the negro in 
America a distinct people. On the other hand, 
customs and matters of religious faith and ob- 
servance, and a certain immemorial racial ex- 
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clusiveness, have made the Jews also, wherever 
dispersed, a more or less distinct and separate 
element. The Zionists feel that the highest and 
best future of their brilliant race requires—not 
that all should come together in a country ex- 
clusively Jewish—but that there should at ‘least 
be such a country for a part of the race. And 
they regard Palestine as the desirable land. 
chiefly from historical considerations. Many in- 
telligent negroes would like to see a large mi- 
gration to the republic of Liberia, in Africa. 
While for many generations to come a large 
negro element is destined to remain in this coun- 
try, it would seem both appropriate and desir- 
able that many American negroes should go 
back to Africa; and they would have a great 
advantage in being able to go, at the outset, to 
a republic of their own, with a government mod- 
eled upon that of the United States, where, also, 
the English language is already in vogue. To 
assume that the African race has no large and 
useful future in the world is to exhibit stupidity. 
It is agreed on all hands that the center of its 
future activities must be in Africa. 


Since the American negroes are the 
most advanced in the world, they 
will naturally want to take a leading 
part in the future development of the African 
continent. There is just now on foot among 
leading negroes in the South an enthusiastic 
and energetic movement to promote emigration 
to Liberia. The authorities in British South 
Africa are also observing with interest the prog- 
ress of negroes in America, and are expecting 
advice and help from them in promoting the 
advancement of the negro tribes that now come 
under their jurisdiction. There is also to be a 
great field of operations for negro talent and 
energy in the Sudan, much of which has now 
come under British control ; and we shall prob- 
ably see a good many American negroes going 
there in the course of the next twenty-five years. 
We shall find them growing cotton and other 
crops on a large scale in Africa before the 
middle of the present century. 


‘* Africa 
for the 
Africans !”’ 


j The Jewish community in the United 
merica and 
the Russian States has become so strong and in- 
Jews. —_ fluential that it can make itself heard 
and felt when it chooses. But the strong feeling 
in the United States aroused by the Kishineff 
massacres and the bad treatment of the Jews in 
Russia was not confined to the people of Jewish 
faith, and there was a widespread desire that 
the government of this country should associate 
itself with public sentiment in some sort of 
expression to the government of Russia. The 
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Jewish committee secured many thousands of 
influential signatures to a respectful petition ad- 
dressed to the Czar calling attention to the harsh 
treatment of the Jews in Russia, and asking for 


a redress of grievances. President Roosevelt 


LEO N. LEVI, PRESIDENT OF THE B’NAI B’RITH. 
(Who had charge of the Kishineff petition.) 


and the State Department decided, last month, 
to recognize this movement by receiving the 
petition and communicating about it with the 
Russian Government. Having decided to concern 
themselves in this matter, there remained three 
ways for our authorities to proceed : first, it 
was possible to forward the petition as signed 
to our embassy at St. Petersburg, with instruc- 
tions to present it to the Russian Government if 
possible ; another way was to communicate with 
the Russian embassy at Washington ; the third 
way was to inform our own representative at 
St. Petersburg of the exact character of the pe- 
tition, with instructions to ascertain directly 
whether or not it would be received if forwarded. 
The last of these courses was the one decided 
upon by President Roosevelt, last month, after 
consultation with the Jewish committee. It was 
the most effective way to proceed, because in any 
case it led to the embodiment in a formal com- 
munication by our government to the Russian 
Government of the statements and representa- 
tions of the petition itself. The Russian Gov- 
ernment was thus communicated with in the 
middle of July. As was expected, our inquiry 
was met with a polite refusal to receive the peti- 
tion. Neither government had been guilty of 
the slightest discourtesy toward the other, and 
yet the government of the United States had 
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succeeded in making a great moral impression 
throughout the world by the manner in which 
it had recognized the sentiment of the country 
and the dictates of our common humanity. The 
reports from Russia are to the effect that the 
government is seriously prosecuting the leaders 
in the Kishineff riots. 


Our 
** Open Door’’ 
Diplomacy 
Successful. 


There was a time, earlier in July, 
when it was feared that affairs were 
tending toward some rather serious 
disagreements between the United States and 
Russia. The most serious of these had to do 
with our demand for the restoration of our trad- 
ing rights in the Chinese tributary province of 
Manchuria, now and for some time past under 
Russian occupation. Our government, in the 
process of negotiating a new commercial treaty 
with China, had met with obstructions and de- 
lays as respected agreement about the opening of 
Manchurian ports. From various sources of in- 
formation, it had been compelled to attribute 
this condition to Russian influences. While, in- 
deed, very much might have been said in ex- 
planation of the reasons why Russia desired to ad- 
just her own relations with China before allowing 
China to throw open certain specified Manchurian 
ports, our government none the less felt itself 
justified in demanding the completion of its Chi- 
nese treaty, and the prompt concession of due 
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opportumty for American 
tradein Manchuria. Coinci 
dent with the closing of the 
so-called Kishineff incident 
by the expected information 
that Russia “would not re 
ceive any petitions or repre 
sentations from any power 
relative to her internal af- 
fairs’ came the welcome in- 
formation, promulgated on 
July 17, that China would or- 
der the opening of the two 
ports of Mukden and Ta 
Tung Kao to the commerce 
of the world, and that Rus- 
sia would in no way oppose 
such action. According to 
agreements, Russia’s evacu- 
ation of Manchuria is to be 
completed in September. 
Our government has in the 
most formal way assured 
tussia that we recognize her 
exceptional interest in Man- 
churia, and that we are con- 
cerning ourselves only to 
secure for American trade 
the rights which had been 
assured to us, and which we 
were not willing to forego. 
Russia’s recent assurance to 
the State Department at 
Washington through her am- 
bassador, Count Cassini, that 




















no Russian interference or in- 
fluence should prevent the 
completion of our negotia- 
tions with China, was used to good effect by Mr. 
Conger and our treaty commissioners at Peking. 


Se Count Cassini, the Russian ambassa- 
CzartoName dor at Washington, had sailed for 
Arbitrators. Russia on a vacation earlier in July, 

leaving Mr. Theodore Hansen of the embassy 
in charge of Russian affairs. Before he departed, 
our government had joined with Venezuela in 
requesting that the Czar should name the mem- 
bers of the Hague tribunal to decide the ques- 
tions soon to be taken up there as to the pre- 
tensions of the blockading powers to preferred 
treatment in the payment of claims. The case 
of the United States and certain other govern- 
ments similarly situated is to be argued before 
this tribunal by Mr. Wayne MacVeagh. This 
request has been alluded to by the American 
press as an incidental mark of confidence in the 
Czar, and of the desire of this country to main- 


HON. WAYNE MACVEAGH, WHO WILL REPRESENT US IN THE VENEZUELA ARBITRATION, 


tain the old-time friendly relations with Russia. 
With the Kishineff matter disposed of, so far as 
our diplomacy is concerned, and with the Man- 
churian question out of the way, there remains 
no cause whatever for misunderstanding be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 


The past month has witnessed a most 


The 7 ‘ r “ 
Rivalries of intense feeling against Russia in 


the Far East. yonan, and there were constant ru- 
mors that war was imminent. It is always to 
be observed, however, that war does not follow 
notice of that sort. Later in the month, indeed, 
there came reports of a very much improved 
understanding between the Russian and Japanese 
governments over Korean and Manchurian ques- 
tions. Nothing could have been further out of 
the range of probabilities than that the United 
States should have been drawn, as an ally of 
Japan and England, into a war against Russia. 
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HON. JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


At the very moment, indeed, when there was 
most talk in the newspapers of an early outbreak 
of hostilities between Japan and Russia, England 
was entertaining the President of the French 
Republic with the utmost friendliness, and even 


with enthusiasm. All sorts of neighborly things 
were being said, and everything possible was 
being done to make good feeling between the 
two great nations of western Europe. Under 
these circumstances, it is impossible to imagine 
that France would have joined Russia in a war 
upon Japan, in view of the well-known fact that 
England is pledged, by the recent treaty of alli- 
ance, to take Japan’s part in such a case.. As 
for this country, we have only the remotest pos- 
sible concern with the political future of Man- 
churia and Korea. Such interest as we have 
grows out of the well-founded belief that our 
trade would have easier access if there were no 
annexation of territory by ambitious commercial 
powers. On the other hand, the growth of our Ori- 
ental trade depends, after all, much more upon the 
actual development of the resources of the peo- 
ple who inhabit Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
China proper than upon the mere question wheth- 
er rates of duty are higher or lower. With Man- 
churia prosperous and rapidly developing, we 
would be able to do more business under a high 
tariff than we should do under a low tariff, or un- 
der free trade, if the country were impoverished. 


The Alaska “+ American question in which Rus- 

Boundary to Sia has a certain amount of reminis- 
Be Confirmed. cent and historical interest is soon to 
be taken up at London. The people who made 
the Alaska boundary treaty more than three- 
quarters of a century ago had no doubt at all 
as to what they meant. Russia held the coast 
and Great Britain held the interior. Both coun- 
tries showed by their maps at the time, and long 
afterward, just how they construed the treaty 
and in what way the line was to be drawn. 
This was the state of affairs when Russia sold 
Alaska to the United States. It is only a few 
years since Great Britain, incited by the Cana- 
dians, began to assert a wholly different kind of 
interpretation of the treaty, and to lay claim to 
a strip of territory that had been in undisputed 
possession of the Russians, and subsequently of 
the Americans, for many decades. The consent 
of the United States to allow this question to 
be opened at all is, so far as we are aware, with- 
out precedent in history. Counsel for the op- 
posing sides have prepared their cases, and 
the matter is to be submitted to six commis. 
sioners, three appointed by each government, 
who are to sit in London in a few weeks. 


The three American commissioners 
are Secretary Root, Senator Lodge, 
and Mr. Turner, formerly Senator 
from the State of Washington. The burden 
of proof, of course, must rest wholly upon 
those who contend that the men who made 
the Anglo-Russian treaty did not know the 
meaning of their own agreement. Unless one 
or more of the American commissioners should 
be convinced by some new disclosures of fact 
and argument,—the nature of which has not 
as yet been intimated to the world,—the treaty 
of 1825 will continue to be interpreted as it 
always has been understood up to the present 
time, and the boundary line will be surveyed 
and marked by monuments without any fur- 
ther delay. This method of dealing with the 
question has at least taken it out of diplomacy 
and put it in the way of speedy settlement. It 
is positively asserted on the highest authority 
that unless the Canadian claims are admitted by 
a majority of the present commissioners, they 
will have no further consideration on the part 
of the United States. In other words, if there 
should be a division and a disagreement of the 
commissioners, three to three, the United States 
would regard the case of the Canadian plaintiff 
as having failed and the question as being for- 
ever closed. President Roosevelt has never had 
the slightest thought of a further recourse to 
arbitration in this matter. 


A Prompt 
Solution 
Certain. 
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It is taken for granted, however, that 
a majority of the commissioners will 
decide that any new interpretation of 
the treaty of 1825 is now inadmissible. Thus, 
with the Chinese and Manchurian questions ap- 
parently settled, with the Alaska boundary re- 
ferred to commissioners for final action, with the 
final phases of the Venezuelan matter also ap- 
proaching settlement through arbitration at The 
Hlague, with the Cuban reciprocity treaty ratified 
hy the Senate and merely awaiting approval by 
Congress on account of its fiscal character, and 
with the Panama Canal treaty indefinitely under 
liscussion in the Colombian Congress at Bogota, 
nur State Department has its docket remarkably 
‘lear, and is unquestionably entitled to a vaca- 
ion. The news from Bogota is conflicting, but 
he most responsible advices seem to indicate 
that the treaty will eventually be ratified exactly 
as it stands. 


A Clean 
Diplomatic 
Docket. 


Meanwhile, our good relations with 
Germany were further both illus- 
trated and strengthened by the 
ieartiness of the reception given to an Ameri- 
can squadron under Admiral Cotton during the 
lays of the regatta at Kiel, at the end of June. 
Nothing could have surpassed the frank and 
venial hospitality of the Kaiser and his people 
at that time ; and the full reports contained in 
all the American newspapers, from day to day, 
show that the people of this country were pleas- 
antly interested. In similar manner, a week or 
two later, King Edward and the people of Eng- 
land showered kindly attention upon the officers 


Cordial 
Relations 
with Europe. 


From Black and White, London. 


Machias. Kearsarge. 


Chicago. 
THE AMERICAN SQUADRON IN EUROPEAN WATERS. 


REAR-ADMIRAL C. 8. COTTON, U.S.N. 


and men of Admiral Cotton’s squadron when it 
spent a week at Portsmouth. Our relations, in 
short, with the great powers of Europe were 
never so cordial as at present. 


In spite of rumors, no announcement 
has been made of any important 
changes in the personnel of our dip- 
lomatic representation in European countries. 
We are to be represented in the Argentine Re- 
public, however, by Mr. John Barrett, who was 
a member of the American 
delegation at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress in the city of 
Mexico, and who had previ- 
ously gained distinction as 
United States minister to 
Siam. Mr. Barrett has lately 
fulfilled animportant mission 
for the St. Louis Exposition 
by visiting Oriental countries 
to secure their suitable rep- 
resentation. Hewas selected 
for the Japanese mission 
some months ago by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but declined, 
for reasons variously stated 
in the newspapers. Mr. Bar- 
rett’s training eminently qual- 
ifies him for serving Ameri- 
can interests where there is 
real work to be done; and 
the only two fields of foreign 
service which could at this 


Barrett for 
Buenos Ayres. 


San Francisco. 
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HON. JOHN BARRETT. 


time well interest a man of his temperament and 
energy are the Orient and South America. Mr. 
Barrett will go to Buenos Ayres at a peculiarly 
interesting period in the development of the 
diplomatic relations and commercial affairs of 
the South American republics, and he will 
doubtless have high hopes of being able to do 
something to bring the United States into closer 
accord and more advantageous connections with 
the Argentine as well as with the neighboring 
republics. The Argentine, by the way, is about 
to be connected with Chile by the completion of 
a railway across the Andes. This, with the Pan. 
ama Canal, will profoundly change conditions. 


The growth of the work of the War 
Department has made the office of 
Assistant Secretary of War one of 
much importance. Col. William Cary Sanger, of 
New York, who has filled the office with rare 
ability, has retired after a service of more than 
two years on account of illness in his family, 
and there has been appointed in his place Gen. 
Robert 8S. Oliver, of Albany, N. Y., who served 
in the Civil War, was afterward for a time in 
the regular army, and has for more than twenty 
years been identified with the National Guard 
organization of the State of New York. The 
present month will witness some sweeping 


Army 
Changes. 


changes, both in the personnel and in the or- 
ganization of the United States army. The new 
law creating the general staff goes into effect 
August 15. <A week before that, Lieutenant- 
General Miles will have retired. It was also 
announced last month that thirty-three colonels 
who had seen service in the Civil War would 
be promoted to the rank of brigadier-general 
and immediately placed upon the retired list. 
Including this large group of new brigadiers, 
we shall have one hundred and fifty living gen- 
erals on the retired list,—more than a hundred 
of whom will have been transferred from active 
service within the past five years. Within the 
same period, a great many officers of equal 
standing and merit have been retired as col- 
onels,—without having had the honor and pe- 
cuniary advantage of serving as brigadiers for 
one day in order to be retired from the higher 
grade. From this time forth, our army will be 
chiefly made up of younger material that has 
come into the service since the Civil War. 


General Miles, who has held the rank 
of lieutenant-general commanding the 
army for the past three years, and 
who retires on his birthday, August 8, having 
reached the age limit—sixty-four—entered the 
army as a volunteer in 1861, and at twenty-five 
was a major-general of volunteers commanding 


General 
Miles 
Retires. 


LIEUT.-GEN. NELSON A. MILES. 
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an army corps. At the close of the Civil War, 
he entered the regular army and rose to be a 
major-general, succeeding to the command of the 
army in 1895. He is in full vigor, a fact which 
he illustrated last month by riding on horseback 
ninety miles in nine hours and ten minutes. 
Maj.-Gen. George W. Davis reached the retir- 
ing age on July 26, being nearly two weeks 
older than General Miles. Since last autumn, 
General Davis has been in command of the Di- 
vision of the Philippines. Having reached the 
age limit last month, he was succeeded in that 
command by Gen. James F. Wade, who had 
heen in command of the Department of Luzon, 
and who had become a major-general last April, 
upon the retirement of Maj.-Gen. Robert P. 
Hughes. To fill the vacancy in the higher rank 
caused by General Davis’ retirement, Brig.-Gen. 
samuel Storrow Sumner is now named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for promotion to the rank of 
major-general. Sumner’s promotion leaves one 
vacancy in the list of brigadiers, and it is 
through this vacancy that the thirty-three col- 
onels to whom we have already alluded are to 
be “railroaded’”’ to the retired list. Then will 
come the thirty-fourth man, who has been se- 
lected to hold the place permanently. He proves GEN. SAMUEL B. Me. YOUNG, NEW HEAD OF ARMY. 
to be Col. C. C. C. Carr, of the Fourth Cavalry. 











In army circles, the greatest interest 
Wood Pro- Was centered upon the question which 


Young and 








moted. one of the fifteen brigadiers would 


be advanced to the vacancy in the list of six 
mnajor-generals that would be occasioned by the 
promotion of Maj.-Gen. 8. B. M. Young to sue- 
ceed Miles as lieutenant-general, chief of staff, 
and head of the army. As announced on July 
17, the President’s choice fell upon Gen. Leonard 
Wood, recently Governor of Cuba, and now in 
the Philippines. General Young is to retire 
from the active army next January, and it is well 
understood that General Chaffee is to take his 
place at the head of the army. He, in turn, will 
retire in about two years, and there has been 
much newspaper speculation over the possibility 
that General Wood might, after that, at a com- 
paratively early age, come to be lieutenant-gen- 
eral and chief of staff, and remain many years, 
to the exclusion of a number of older men. It 
is true that when President McKinley made 
Wood a brigadier he advanced him over th« 
heads of a number of veteran colonels of West 
Point training and long army service. But since 
Sumner was the only brigadier ahead of him in 
date of appointment, his present advancement to 
be a major-general follows the custom of senior- 
ity promotion in time of peace. There is, how- 
ever, nothing binding about this custom of 
GEN. LEONARD WOOD. seniority promotion, and the President is not 
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obliged to consider anything but the good of the 
army and of the country in filling vacancies. 
These matters of army promotion are heart- 
burning questions for men in the military pro- 
fession, and for their friends. The purposes and 
methods of the new general staff will be better 
understood by the country after it has been at 
work for a while and has established its rules. 
It seems to be understood that the lieutenant- 
general will usually fill the post of chief of staff, 
and that in this capacity he will mediate between 
the President and the War Department on the 
one hand and the military organization on the 
other. This is expected to make for unity. 


Naval He naval authorities are also now 
Organization considering plans for a general staff 
and Growth. ond a better system of administra- 
tion. But in this case, as in that of the army, 
the subject is extremely technical, and proposals 
made thus far would seem to provide for a cum- 
bersome, top-heavy organization at Washington. 
We have now at Washington a general naval 

board, a bureau of construction, a bureau of 
navigation, and various other naval boards and 
bureaus. Since appointments to these naval 
posts in Washington have been for only four 


years, the situation has been comparatively free 
from the glaring faults and defects that have 
marked the fossilized supply bureaus and staff 


positions of the army. Our navy is growing 
fast, and it is imperative that it should deserve 
and keep the public confidence. It is unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that the public should have been 
made to feel in these past weeks that—with all 
the money we are spending for new ships—ours 
is the only naval management in the world that 
has no clean-cut building programme and is not 
sure of the kind of ships it wants. When the ex- 
perts in our naval construction board do not 
agree, the Congressional amateurs can hardly be 
blamed for their naval blunders. Thus, Admi- 
rals Melville and Bradford of the construction 
board demand that the new 1,300-ton battle- 
ships Jdaho and Mississipp¢ should have relative- 
ly high speed and large coal-carrying capacity. 
Admirals O’Neill and Bowles of the same board, 
on the other hand, stand out for giving rela- 
tively greater importance to weight of armor 
and armament. The discussion of the question 
leaves upon the mind of the plain citizen the 
rather unhappy impression that modern naval 
construction is a wholly experimental affair 
Doubtless, we must go forward with our policy 
of naval upbuilding. Such a policy on our part 
makes for peace and security, and for the ex- 
pansion of our commercial interests. Thus, the 
statistics last month showed a steady increase 
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of our Hawaiian and Philippine trade ; and the 
presence of a powerful American squadron in 
Chinese waters under the command of Admiral 
Evans unquestionably had its full share of influ- 
ence in helping Secretary Hay to gain an im- 
portant point in his polite but firm diplomacy 
touching the opening of Manchurian ports to 
American commerce. The existence of a grow- 
ing and effective American navy was a most 
important factor in the chain of events that 
caused the abandonment by Germany and Eng- 
land of their coercive expedition to Venezuela 
and led to the fortunate outcome of an arbi- 
tration of the matters in dispute. The friendli- 
ness for the United States expressed by Eng- 
land and Germany within the past few weeks, 
on occasion of the visits of our European 
squadron at Kiel and Portsmouth, was all the 
more cordial and reassuring in its tone because 
of the increased respect those strong powers 
have felt for the United States since our navy 
showed its qualities at Manila and Santiago, and 
since we have gone straight on building ships of 
which the Kearsarge,—inspected with so much 
interest by Emperor William and by German and 
English naval officers,—is a good example. With 
the Panama Canal in prospect, and the immense 
growth of our world trade and our external re- 
sponsibilities, the further increase of the navy 
must be regarded as a sound investment. But 
we must also bear in mind that the country, 
which pays the naval bills, expects the highest 
quality of expert skill in the preparation of a 
general naval programme and in the planning of 
individual ships. 


The «off year” in politics that pre- 
cedes a Presidential election is almost 
as welcome to the politicians as to 
the business men of the country,—both classes 
quietly preparing for the stormier and more 
distracting season that is to come. The Re- 
publicans have been talking rather languidly 
about the choice of a so-called “running mate” 
for President Roosevelt. But a great national 
convention must be allowed to have some un- 
certainty and excitement ahead of it; and since 
it is agreed that President Roosevelt is to have 
the first place on the ticket by acclamation, the 
question of the second place must be left open. 
This, it is said, is President Roosevelt's own 
opinion. The question of a national chairman 
for campaign purposes has also been under dis- 
ussion among party leaders. If Senator Hanna 


The 
Off Year 
in Politics. 
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should not continue as chairman of the National 
Committee, it would not follow that Senator 
Quay must succeed him. It is more hkely that 
a younger man, less prominently identified with 
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old-time contests, would assume direction of the 
campaign of 1904. This, like the candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, is a choice that might well 
be deferred until next summer. The Demo- 
crats continue their search for a Presidential 
candidate, with ex-President Cleveland’s name 
still heading the list, and the only one that has 
focussed public attention. Judge Parker, of 
New York, who addressed the Bar Association 
of Georgia last month, continues to be much 
talked of, particularly in the Southern news- 
papers. Ex-Governor Francis, of Missouri, head 
of the exposition, figures in the list of possi- 
bilities ; but the Hon. Joseph W. Folk, also of 
st. Louis, bids fair to become more vigorously 
hoomed than Mr. Francis. It is Mr. Folk who 


has made so brilliant a record in the prosecu- 
tion of municipal rascality in St. Louis. He 
has now unearthed certain long-suspected facts 
regarding bribery on a colossal scale in the Mis- 








JOSEPH W. FOLK. 


souri Legislature that authorized the present 
street-railway monopoty of St. Louis. For a 
man of such courage and strength there ought 
assuredly to be a large political future, If he 
should win the governorship of Missouri, Mr. 
l'olk might aspire to the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency on new issues that would 
reunite his party. Among the men Mr. Bryan 
has been naming as available Presidential timber 
is to be mentioned Chief Justice Walter Clark, 
of North Carolina, a man of undoubted force and 
ability. It is understood that Mr. Bryan would 
readily enough consent to the nomination of Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard, of New York, who would 


HON. ALTON B. PARKER. 


also be entirely acceptable to the friends of ex- 
President Cleveland and Mr. Olney. Mr. Shepard 
has of late made several important addresses in 
the South, where he has gained a host of friends. 
Among the very ablest of the younger leaders of 
the Democratic party is Gov. A. J. Montague, 
of Virginia, who was honored at Brown Univer- 
sity several weeks ago with the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, where, also, he made a commencement 
address. Governor Montague returned from his 
Northern visit to find it necessary to call out the 
militia to keep order during a stubborn street- 
railway strike in Richmond. A new name for the 
Democratic nomination brought out last month is 
that of Judge Gray, of Delaware, whose availabil- 
ity and strength are supposed to have been much 
enhanced by his services as a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's anthracite arbitration board. 
And so the list grows from month to month. 


Since it is now determined that the 
new Congress will be called to meet 
in extra session on Monday, Novem- 
ber 9,—just after the fall elections in Ohio and 
several other States,—the work of the session is 
already being carefully considered. Above all 
things, it is hoped that there may be legislation 
to provide for changes in our currency system 
in the direction of greater elasticity. It is fully 
agreed that Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, is to be 
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elected Speaker. Some apprehension has been 
caused by alleged interviews with Mr. Cannon 
in which he declares himself as opposed to any 
financial legislation. But it is not probable that 
he would, upon a question of that kind, oppose 
his power as Speaker to the will of the majority, 
or to the gradually forming convictions of the 
country. The tariff question will remain in abey- 
ance for the present, although it may be forced 
prominently into the campaign next year. The 
tepublican leaders will doubtless argue, with no 
little force and plausibility, that inasmuch as 
our general industrial and commercial interests 
continue to flourish, it would be highly advisa- 
ble to await the result of pending tariff contro- 
versies on the part of our chief European rivals 
before making any radical changes. 


HON. WALTER CLARK. 


The progress of the wheat harvest 
last month made it reasonably certain 
that we should have a very good crop 
of that standard cereal, while the outlook for 
the maize crop, on the other hand, was not very 
encouraging. The weather conditions which 
were unfavorable for corn in the great agricul- 
tural States were, on the other hand, providing 
the finest yield of hay and pasturage known for 
many years. ‘Taking an average, therefore, 1903 
is quite sure to add another favorable season for 
farmers to a series that has been unbroken for 
six or seven years. The latest reports of iron 
and steel production, and other leading manu- 
industries, are entirely reassuring. 


Business 
Conditions. 
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The Government's statistical bureau shows, for 
the fiscal year that ended June 30, the largest 
imports of merchandise in the history of the 
country. The balance of trade in our favor, 
which had exceeded $664,000,000 in 1901, and 
had for four years averaged almost $600,000,000, 
had fallen in this last year to $394,000,000. 
Nevertheless, the volume of our exports,—in 
round figures, $1,420,000,000,—was larger than 


MR. WILLIAM E. COREY, NEW HEAD OF STEEL TRUST. 


in the previous year, and only a little less than 
that of the banner year 1901. The continued 
decline of prices in the Wall Street stock mar- 
ket bore no direct relation to the genuine busi- 
ness life of the country. The railroads whose 
shares were selling at prices much lower than 
prevailed a few months ago were earning and 
paying the same dividends, and continuing to 
do business under favorable conditions. The col- 
lapse of the boom in stocks was borne with en- 
tire equanimity by the banks and conservative 
financial institutions, and was altogether a whole- 
some indication. Another good sign was the 
collapse of several industrial enterprises in the 
nature of trusts which had been organized, not 
on business principles, but as wildcat ventures 
for the benefit of the promoters. Outside in- 
vestors had an opportunity to learn something 
of the way in which the trust-promoter baits 
his trap for their undoing. The experience of 
the past year has shown that for the present, at 
least, it is not the consuming public that has 
immediate occasion to fear the trusts, nor yet 


: 
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the industrial employees of large concerns ; but 
rather the investing public, upon which Wall 
Street has been trying to unload its new securi- 
ties. The question of concern just now is how 
to protect the outside holders of stocks and 
bonds against the manipulations of the pro- 
moters, the directors, and the inside cliques. 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, while retaining the 
nominal presidency of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has virtually retired, and has been 
succeeded by Mr. William E. Corey, president of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. Mr. Schwab, it is 
asserted, had not been content to devote his en- 
tire energy to the vast responsibilities of his po- 
sition as head of the greatest financial and in- 
dustrial corporation the world has ever known, 
but threw himself into varioussyndicates and pro- 
motion ventures,—all on a colossal scale. Among 
these ventures was the so-called shipyard trust, 
of which Mr. Lewis Nixon was president, and 
into which Mr. Schwab had merged the great 
Bethlehem steel works of Pennsylvania. This 
shipyard trust was last month placed in the 
hands of a receiver. This and several other 
events of a more or less similar nature, far from 
being indicative of the approach of a period of 
panic and business paralysis, were very timely 
evidences of sound health in the business world. 


The disintegration of mushroom schemes can 
only benefit well-conducted enterprises. 


The net result thus far of the great 
discussion raised in England by Mr. 
Chamberlain over the proposition to 
establish an imperial zollverein and set up pro- 
tective tariffs against the breadstuffs and raw 
materials of non-British countries has been to 
exhibit the vitality of British free-trade senti- 
ment with a distinctness that must have been 
wholly unexpected to the restless colonial minis- 
ter. <All elements and factions of the Liberal, 
Radical, and Labor parties have come out solidly 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. The domi- 
nant sentiment in his own Unionist party is 
equally against Mr. Chamberlain’s views. Mr. 
salfour’s ‘‘open-mindedness” on the subject has 
exposed him fatally to the charge of weakness 
and vacillation on subjects where the country 
expects settled convictions. Mr. Ritchie, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who stoutly opposes his 
colleague, made a strong speech, last month, 
before the bankers and merchants of London, 
setting forth the present solidly prosperous con- 
dition of England, and denouncing any funda- 
mental change of fiscal policy. The Irish bill 
made such favorable progress in the first half of 
July that it passed to its third and final read- 
ing on Tuesday, the 21st, and was sent to the 


English 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET, OF FRANCE. 
(Whose visit was the chief London topic last month.) 


House of Lords, where no serious difficulties or 
delays were expected. Its passage was relied 
upon to smooth the way for King Edward’s 
much-heralded visit to Ireland. While it was 
certain that he would not be insulted or rudely 
treated, there was not much prospect of an en- 
thusiastic welcome on the part of the Irish peo- 
ple. The Irish leaders had, indeed, from the 
beginning served notice on the British Govern- 
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ment that the Land bill would be received mere- 
ly as an act of tardy justice, and not as a ground 
for gratitude or as a substitute for home rule. 
With Mr. Chamberlain and his startling protec- 
tionist programme holding the center of the 
stage, and with personal incidents such as the 
visit of President Loubet of the French Repub- 
lic to England, the rising tide of opposition to 
the enforcement of the new Education Act was 
comparatively without notice in England last 
month, but it cannot be ignored. Thousands of 
Nonconformists are refusing to pay the school 
rates as levied against their property, on the 
plea that the money will be paid to the Church 
of England for the maintenance of schools hav- 
ing a certain religious and ecclesiastical bias. 
Men like Dr. Clifford have adopted a process of 
reasoning according to which the compulsory 
taxation of all the people to support sehools 
managed by a particular denomination is essen- 
tially a form of religious persecution. In prin- 
ciple, they hold it as a manifestation of the 
same spirit of intolerance that Russia has been 
exhibiting toward the Jews. This reactionary 
school policy in England, far from strengthen- 
ing clericalism and the State Church, will in the 
end have the opposite effect. It may, indeed, 


bring about a revulsion before which the Estab- 
aS 
lishment itself will succumb. 


English diplomacy has been making 
great effort to oppose the Russifica- 
tion of Persia. An English Blue 
Book sets forth the fact of a new commercial 
treaty between England and Persia which on its 
face secures various commercial advantages and 
promises that no other country shall be better 
treated in future than England. But Russia 
has already gained a dominant place in Persian 
trade, and will sooner or later secure some kind 
of outlet to the Persian Gulf. While the anti- 
Russian feeling continues to manifest itself in 
the English press, there is no evidence of serious 
strain between the two great powers, and Eng- 
land’s general diplomatic relations are more 
agreeable than usual. Very little has been said 
of late about army reform in England, although 
the subject is one that demands searching atten- 
tion. Neither has the English public been much 
concerned about the perilous position of the 
troops in Somaliland. Apart from that difficult 
though petty situation, England is almost un- 
precedentedly free from expeditionary move- 
ments and minor disturbances of a warlike na- 
ture in Asia or Africa, Affairs in South Africa 
seem, for the present, to be quieting down, and 
Lord Curzon’s administration of India is re 
garded as so successful that he is more of a par- 
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agon than ever in British estimation, and it is 
expected that he will remain for another term 
as viceroy. Furthermore, recent reports from 
Egypt, summarizing Lord Cromer’s management 
of the affairs of that country, make very good 
reading for the British public. The Khedive, 
quite relieved of all responsibilities for the af- 
fairs of his country, has meanwhile been enjoy- 
ing himself quietly, like any private gentleman, 
in London and Paris, where he has been so- 
journing 7éncogq. 


Nothing in the world of politics has 
affected European thought and dis- 
cussion so profoundly during the 
past year or two as the result of the recent 
Reichstag elections in Germany. For a sum- 
ming up of the facts, we beg to call attention to 
an article in this number of the Review from 
the pen of a well-informed writer, Mr. Wolf von 
Schierbrand. The substantial gains of the Social 
Democratic element have given encouragement 
to more or less kindred movements in other 
European countries. It must not be thought 
that German socialism, as now supported by 
3,000,000 voters, means anything that from the 
standpoint of an American citizen would be re- 
garded as dangerous or subversive. What this 
German people’s party wants is, in the main, 
merely the sort of political liberty that exists in 
England and the United States. It is a protest 
against the high-handed militarism of Germany, 
and also against Germany's recent economic 
policies. One of the net results of the election 
is likely to be a change in German tariff rates 
and methods, and this will be to the advantage 
of food-exporting countries like the United States. 


German 
Politics. 


’ In Saxony, the Socialists swept everything before 


them in these elections to the general parliament 
of Germany, this result being evidently a pro- 
test against a local policy in Saxony which is 
highly reactionary, and which practically de- 
prives the workingman of political power. 


The ferment of Russian life, with its 

Czar's New many difficult problems of adminis- 
Chancellor, tration and government, has been too 
much for the Czar, of late, and it is now reported 
that he has decided to make M. de Witte chan- 
cellor of the empire,—a position which has not 
existed for a considerable period. With Lams- 
dorff dominating foreign relations, Plehwe con- 
trolling in interior affairs with a high hand and 
doubtful wisdom, and the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod managing his great department with prac- 
tical independence ; Witte in control of finan- 
cial affairs, Kouropatkin at the head of the great 
army system, and still other services of the em- 
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pire separately managed, and in the hands of 
strong, experienced, and ambitious men,—the 
young Czar has undoubtedly found it almost 
impossible to dominate a growingly discordant 
administrative system. M. de Witte is unques- 
tionably the man above all others to be placed in 
general authority. If he had been there sooner, 


it is not to be believed that the Kishineff mas- 
sacres would have occurred, his own wife being a 
Jewess. On the other hand, if he had been in full 
authority, the Manchurian question would have 


M. DE WITTE, PROMOTED TO BE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 


been managed in a different way, since as it 
is now understood that much of Russia’s ap- 
parent inconsistency has been due to the inde- 
pendent action and conflicting attitude of at 
least three different departments having to do 
with Manchuria, one being the foreign office, 
another being the war department, and another 
the department having charge of the railway 
and financial interests. 


is The last illness of Pope Leo XIII. 

Death of exhibited at once the marvelous tena- 
teo Xill, city of his physical constitution and 
the world-wide recognition of his title to the 
respect and esteem of mankind. Elsewhere we 
publish from the pen of Mr. Stead an eloquent 
portrayal of his character and a review of his 


career. Since for several weeks it had been 
known that he could not possibly recover, his 
death on July 20 did not come as a surprise. 
The important question of the successorship was 
already beginning to fill the minds of those 
whose thoughts had for a time been given to the 
contemplation of the life and career of Leo. The 
majority of the members of the College of Car- 
dinals is Italian, and it has never been probable 
that Leo’s successor would be a man of any 
other nationality. The most conspicuous candi- 
date for years past has been Cardinal Rampolla, 
Papal secretary of state and Leo’s most intimate 
associate and adviser in all his policies in so far 
as they were regarded as having a political or 
international bearing. Cardinal Rampolla has 
been long regarded as pro-French and anti-Ger- 
man in his views of Papal politics. Carcinal 
(Gotti has been looked upon as the favorite can- 
didate of those powers in the Church that are 
influenced by Germany and the Triple Alliance. 
Many other distinguished cardinals, however, 
have been frequently named for the high office. 
The work of the Papacy is carried on temporarily 
by the cardinal who holds the post of Dean of 
the Sacred College, or “Camerlengo,” the pres- 
ent incumbent being Cardinal Oreglia, who will 
serve as acting Pope until the conclave or assemi- 
bly of cardinals chooses Leo’s successor. 


After the death of a Pope, the funer- 
al ceremonies always occupy a num- 
ber of days. On the tenth day, ac- 
cording to the fixed rule that has been in force 
for more than six hundred years, the conclave as- 
sembles for the choice of a new Pope. The car- 
dinals remain strictly in residence in the Vatican 
during the period of their deliberations. There 
are many quaint rules and processes connected 
with the details for the maintenance of privacy. 
Morning and afternoon, the cardinals assemble 
in the Sistine Chapel to take a ballot. It is ne- 
cessary to continue balloting until some candi- 
date has obtained a two-thirds majority. No 
candidate may vote for himself. The conclave 
to elect Leo’s successor may perform its function 
very promptly or may continue for a good many 
days That point is one about which it would 
be wholly useless to speculate. Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the only American member of the Sacred 
College, had sailed for Europe on July 9, when 
it was supposed that Leo was at the very point 
of death. Of the sixty-four members of the 
College of Cardinals, nearly all will have assem- 
bled at Rome, in spite of the age and infirmities 
of a few. Seven new cardinals had been chosen 
at a consistory held as recently as June 22. Of 
the total number, 36 are Italians. 


Choosing a 
New Pope. 





CARDINAL FERRATA. CARDINAL S. VANNUTELLI. 


CARDINAL BACILIORI, CARDINAL V. VANNUTELLI. CARDINAL SVAMPA, 


CARDINAL SEGNA. CARDINAL RICHI LMY. CARDINAL MACCHI. 


CARDINAL GOTTI,. CARDINAL OREGLIA. CARDINAL SARTO. 


SOME OF THE PROMINENT CARDINALS WHOSE NAMES HAVE BEEN MENTIONED AS CANDIDATES 
FOR THE PAPAL CHAIR. 
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M. Avakoumovitch, President. Col. Maschin, Public Works. 


Dr. Velikovitch, Finance. Gen. Athanatsekovitch, War. 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW SERVIAN CABINET, REAPPOINTED BY KING PETER. 


The Italian Government is naturally 
concerned about the election ofa Pope, 
and would greatly prefer the choice 
of aman under whom there might come about 
an abandonment of the aspiration for the recov- 
ery of the temporal authority of the Papacy. So 
long as it is the avowed determination of the 
(hurch to deprive the Italian King of his present 
capital whenever the opportunity may arise, 
there can, of course, be no harmonious relations 
between the Vatican and the King and govern- 
ment of Italy. The relations between Italy and 
lrance grow steadily more friendly, although 
italy seems firmly placed in the Triple Alliance, 
where she is likely to remain so long as there 
can be any question whatsoever concerning the 
permanence of united Italy, and the Italian su- 
premacy over the Eternal City and its environ- 
inent. The French Chambers adjourned for the 
summer on July 4. There has been a cabinet 
upset In Spain over the question of reconstruct- 
ing the navy that the United States destroyed. 
Prime Minister Silvela had taken the definite 
position that Spain needs both a strong army 


In Latinie 
Europe. 


M. Protitch, Interior. 


M. Ghivkovitch, Justice. 


and a strong navy, in view of her profound in- 
terest in the question of Morocco, and, further- 
more, he took the ground that Spain ought to 
enter into an alliance with France. The King 
asked Silvela to try to form a new cabinet last 
month, but he found it impossible to do this, 
and Marquis Villaverde, formerly finance minis- 
ter, was made premier on July 19. 


In Austria and Hungary, there have 
— been cabinet crises, but Premier von 

Korber continues in office at Vienna, 
while at Budapest there is a new ministry under 
the leadership of Count Hedervary. In Greece, 
there have been some rapid ministerial changes, 
with M. Ralli as premier, according to the last 
advices. Affairs in Servia have remained quiet. 
King Peter took his oath of office at Belgrade on 
June 25. The provisional ministry which had 
been formed in connection with the army plot 
that assassinated the late king and queen was 
formally continued in office by King Peter, and 
decrees were published bestowing amnesty and 
perpetual indemnity upon all political offenders. 


M. Stojanovitch, Education. M. Geutchitch, Commerce. 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW SERVIAN CABINET. 
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(From June 21 to July 20, 1903.) 


H. F. Greene. Alford W. Cooley. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION, 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 
June 22.—President Roosevelt removes from office 
Judge Daniel H. McMillan, of the New Mexico Su- 
preme Court, on charges of immorality. 


June 23.—Special counsel are engaged by the Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the post-office cases at 
Washington....The new Springfield rifle is formally 
adopted by the United States Government for all arms 
of the service. 

June 24.—Iowa Democrats nominate J. B. Sullivan 
for governor on a conservative (anti-Bryan) platform. 

June 29.—Representative Cannon, of Illinois, pros- 
pective Speaker of the House, declares against all finan- 
cial legislation at the coming session of Congress. 

July 1.—Iowa Republicans renominate Gov. A. B. 
Cummins and indorse President Roosevelt. 

July 6.—The Georgia House of Representatives, by 
an overwhelming vote, rejects a resolution calling for 
a distribution of the public-school funds of the State 
according to the taxes paid by the white and black 
races, respectively. 

July 16.—Kentucky Republicans nominate Morris B. 
Belknap for governor and indorse the nomination of 
President Roosevelt in 1904. 

July 17.—Secretaries Root and Moody constitute a 
joint board of army and navy officers to pass on mat- 
ters requiring the codperation of the two services. 


July 20.—The Philippine Government begins the cir- 
culation of the new currency authorized by Congress. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

June 21.—The King of Italy accepts the resignations 
of the minister of the interior, Signor Giolitti, and the 
minister of marine, Signor Bettolo, who are succeeded 
by Premier Zanardelli and Vice- Admiral Morin, re- 
spectively. 

June 22.—The British House of Commons, by a vote 
of 416 to 32, defeats a motion to reject the budget clause 


providing for the repeal of the grain tax....Wos y Gil 
is elected President of Hayti. 

June 23.—A new Russian edict prohibits the sale in 
Finland of guns, ammunition, or explosives of any 
kind, excepting under severe restrictions (see page 213) 
....It isannounced that the Nationalists and the govern- 
ment have agreed on a compromise regarding the Irish 
land bill. 

June 24.—The French Senate approves a scheme in- 
volving an expenditure of $51,200,000 on the improve- 
ment of ten French ports and canals connected there- 
with. 

June 25.—King Peter of Servia takes the oath....As 
a result of the second ballots in the German elections, 
the new Reichstag is composed of the following: Cleri- 
cals, 100; Social Democrats, 82; Conservatives, 53; Na- 
tional Liberals, 50; Radical Left, 21; Free Conserva- 
tives, 20; Poles, 16 ; Moderate Radicals, 9 ; Anti-Semites, 
9; Alsatians, 9; other parties, 28 (see page 185)....The 
Greek Chamber votes lack of confidence in the present 
ministry. 

June 27.—Count Hedervary forms a new Hungarian 
cabinet. 

June 29.—Mr. A. R. Guinness is elected Speaker of 
the New Zealand House of Representatives. 

June 30.—The Servian National Assembly is dis- 
solved ; elections are appointed for September 14....The 
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French Chamber of Deputies passes a bill raising the 
duties on cattle and fresh meat. 

July 7.—An edict is issued at Peking cashiering the 
governor and other high officials of Kwang-Si, China, 
on account of corruption, incapacity, and connivance 
with rebellion. 

July 8.—The cabinet of Greece resigns....The Irish 
land bill passes the committee stage in the British 
House of Commons. 

July 11.—A new Greek cabinet is formed, headed by 


M. Ralli as premier and minister of foreign affairs. 





KING PETER OF SERVIA TAKING THE OATH, SURROUNDED 
BY HIS MINISTERS. 


July 13.—Premier Katsura, of Japan, withdraws his 
resignation....Martial law is pfoclajmed at Port-au- 
Prince, Hayti. VY, : 


July 14.—A proclamation published at (Aadplin revokes 
the summary jurisdiction powers of the magistrates in 
those districts of Ireland which still remain under»the 
Crimes Act. : 


July 17.—The Irish land bill completes the report stage 
in the British House of Commons. 























THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF KING EDWARD VII. 


July 18.—The Spanish cabinet resigns ; Premier Sil- 
vela advocates a Franco-Spanish alliance....The Cuban 
Congress adjourns. 

July 19.—The Marquis Villaverde forms a new Span- 
ish cabinet, constituted as follows: Premier, Marquis 
Villaverde; foreign minister, Count San Bernardo; 
minister of justice, Sefior Santos Guzman ; minister of 
finance, Sefior Besada ; minister of war, General Marti- 
tegui; minister of navy, Sefior Estram; minister of 
the interior, Sefior Garcia Alix ; minister of public in- 
struction, Sefior Bugallal; minister of agriculture, 
Sefior Gassot. 








Copyright, 1903, by Bachrach Bros., Baltimore. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


(The journey to Rome, last month, of the American cardinal, to take part in the 
conclave summoned to choose a successor to Pope Leo, was followed with great inter- 


est on both hemispheres.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

June 23.—The European Squadron of the United 
States arrives at Kiel; the commanders of the Ameri- 
can and German vessels exchange visits. 

June 26.—Emperor William of Germany, speaking at 
Kiel, expresses warm sentiments of friendship for 
President Roosevelt and the American people. 

June 28.—Russian soldiers cross the Yalu River and 
establish stations on the Korean side. 

July 1.—Bulgaria appeals to the powers to force 
Turkey to withdraw troops from the frontier. 

July 3.—It is announced that Russia and Austria 
have cautioned Turkey not to provoke hostilities on the 
Bulgarian frontier.... Amn order of the British Board of 
Agriculture forbids the ianding of American hogs and 
New England cattle in England. 

July 4.—General Hernandez, ‘El Mocho,” is ap- 
pointed Venezuelan minister to the United States. 
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July 6.—It is announced that 
the American and British coun- 
ter-cases on the Alaskan bound- 
ary question have been ex- 
changed. 

July 9.—The officers of the 
American squadron are enter- 
tained in England. 


July 10.—The Russian am- 
bassador in London refuses to 
transmit to the Czar a petition 
against the lynching of negroes 
in the United States. 


July 14.—The United States 
invites the Czar of Russia to 
appoint from the members of 
the Hague court three arbitra- 
tors to settle the questions sub- 
mitted under the Venezuelan 
claims treaty. 

July 15.—Terms of the new 
treaty between Great Britain 
and Persia are made public.... 
Mr. Riddle, the United States 
chargé d’affaires at St. Peters- 
burg, isinstructed by Secretary 
Hay to inguire if Russia will 
receive the petition on the 
Kishineff massacre signed by 
many citizens of the United 
States. 

July 16.—The Cuban Senate 
ratifies the treaty granting to 
the United States sites for na- 
val and coaling stations, and 
the treaty conceding to Cuba 
sovereignty over the Isle of 
Pines....It is announced at 
Washington that China and 
Russia have given pledges to 
open at least two Manchurian 
ports to the commerce of the 
world....Russia replies to the 
inquiry of the United States 
that the Kishineff petition will 
be neither received nor consid- 
ered. 

July 17.—Russia consents to the terms of the Brussels 
Sugar Convention. 

July 18—The Russian foreign office authorizes a 
statement of the reasons for rejecting the Kishineff 
petition. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

June 22.—A strike for higher wages involving 30,000 
men is declared at Barcelona, Spain....Seven cardinals 
are chosen at a consistory held at the Vatican. 

June 25.—The board of conciliation to arbitrate dif- 
erences between the anthracite miners and the opera- 
tors is organized at Wilkesbarre, Pa....An equestrian 
statue of Gen. Joseph Hooker is unveiled at Boston. 

June 28.—More than 150 passengers are killed in an 
accident on the Bilbao-Saragossa line, in Spain. 

June 30.—By an explosion in a coal mine at Harms, 
Wyo., 235 miners are killed. 

July 2.—The international automobile race in Ireland 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


for the Bennett Cup is won by Janatzy, a member of 
the German team, who covers 37034 miles in 6 hours, 36 
minutes, and 9 seconds. 

July 4.—The first message around the world is sent 
over the new Pacific cable, from San Francisco to 
Manila, by President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. 

July 5.—The condition of Pope Leo XIII. is reported 
grave; the last sacraments are administered....A flood 
at Jeannette, Pa., causes the loss of 75 lives and a 
property loss estimated at $1,500,000. 

July 6.—The annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association opens at Boston with a large attend- 
ance from‘all parts of the country. 

July 9.—The Christian Endeavor convention opens at 
Denver, Colo. 

July 19.—The Venezuelan government forces enter 
the town of Ciudad Bolivar and capture the cemetery 
from the revolutionists, with the loss of one hundred 
men ; the insurgent loss is two hundred men. 

July 20.—King Edward and Queen Alexandra leave 
London for Ireland. 


OBITUARY. 


June 21.—Maj. James B. Pond, the well-known lec- 
ture manager, 65. 

June 23.—Sir Joseph Pease, M.P., 75....Dr. Edward 
L. Wilson, expert in photography, 65. 

June 28.—Miss Constance Bache, a writer on musical 
themes, 56. 

June 29.—Edward McDermott, proprietor of the Rail- 
way News (London), 83....Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, 
president of the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
67....Ex-Judge Cyrus L. Pershing, of Pennsylvania, 
78....Rev. Thomas A. Hoyt, D.D., of Philadelphia, 75. 

June 30.—Lieut. Daniel Godfrey, a famous English 
band leader, 71....Dr. F. J. E. Rohmer, of Mobile, 
Ala., 91. 

















“THE LATE P. M. ARTHUR. 


(Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.) 


Photograph by Hollinger. 


THE LATE MAJOR J. B. POND. 


July 1.—George Shattuck Morison, an eminent en- 
gineer, member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
60.... Lord Colville of Culross, 85....Gustavus Swan, a 
pioneer American telegrapher, 75....George Hathaway, 
known as a builder of street railways, 84. 

July 3.—Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, mistress of the 
White House in Buchanan’s administration, 70. 

July 4.—John Donoghue, an American sculptor, 46. 

July 10.—Ausburn Birdsall, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
last surviving member of the Thirtieth Congress, 89. 

July 11.—Charles C. Martin, long chief engineer of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, 72....Sir John Douglas Armour, 
of the Canadian Supreme Court, a member of the Alas- 
kan Boundary Commission, 73. 

July 12.—William Ernest Henley, British poet and 
essayist, 54. 

July 13.—Judge Robert William Wilcox, of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 48....Gen. John Q. Lane, of Philadel- 
phia, 73. 

July 15.—Mrs. Harriet Stanwood Blaine, widow of 
James G. Blaine, 73. 

July 16.—Vice-Admiral Besnard, of France, 70.... 
Peter M. Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 72....George Foster Shepley, a well-known 
Boston architect, 43. 

July 17 —James McNeill Whistler, the famous artist, 
69 (see page 173)....Justice Samuel Lumpkin, of the 
Georgia Supreme Court, 54. 

July 20.—Pope Leo XTII., 93 (see page 165). 





SOME CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 
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“THE COUNTRY IS ALL RIGHT; THE ONLY TROUBLE IS IN WALL STREET.’’—From the Herald (New York). 
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INDEED WE HAVE A STRING ON OUR PACIFIC POSSESSIONS. 
BLOCKING THE WAY.—From the Times (Minneapolis). From the Times (Minneapolis). 





ANOTHER COAT-TAIL THAT MUST NOT BE TROD UPON! 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 


E noted, last month, the lamented death of Mr. R. 

C. Bowman, who for some years had done car- 

toon work that showed such a keen sense of humor, to- 
gether with such a quick perception in public affairs, 


that his drawings had gained for him a deservedly wide 
reputation. Even more famous is the work of an older 
Minneapolis cartoonist, Mr. Bartholomew, of the Jour- 


ENTERTAINING UNCLE SAM. 


UNCLE SAm: “I wish this darn thing would stop and give 
me a chance to get away.” 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


ONE LITTLE MATCH MIGHT HAVE FIRED THE WHOLE BUNCH. 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


nal. In the adjoining city of St. Paul, Mr. Rehse, of the 
Pioneer Press, ranks with the leading cartoonists of the 
country. For some time past, Mr. Carter, of the Minne- 
apolis Times, has been doing work of growing merit and 
claim to recognition, and we have this month found his 
cartoons of better average quality as humorous and 
satirical comments on the leading topics of the country 
and of the world than those of any other cartoonist at 
home or abroad. It is also to be noted that the Minne- 
apolis Tribune has found in Mr. C. F. Naughton a 
strong successor to the talented Bowman. It is truly 


IN DOUBT. 
Russia: “I wouldn’t mind lickin’ this Japan kid if I was 
sure that them big fellers were not with him.” 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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“DISHONESTY IS THE GREATEST CRIME AGAINST THE NATION 
A MAN CAN COMMIT.”’—Roosevelt, at Huntington, N. Y. 


From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


remarkable that the Twin Cities should have such a 
group of cartoonists at one time as “ Bart,” Rehse, Car- 
ter, and Naughton. 

In our limited space, this month, we are using three of 
Mr. Naughton’s drawings and eight of Mr. Carter’s. 
On our first page, Mr. Carter notes the report that Mr. 
Cannon, as Speaker of the new Congress, is going to 
obstruct the proposed financial legislation. Cannon is 
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WEEDING THE GARDEN. 


TRE NortH: “I guess I had better keep busy on my own 
side of the fence.”—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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THE FOREMAN GIVES ORDERS FOR RUSH WORK. 


From the Times (Minneapolis). 


represented as a truck-driver blocking the track, with 
Senator Aldrich, as a trolley motorman, ringing the 
gong behind. It is an uncommonly clever cartoon. 
The next one puts on record the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion of the completion of a new Pacific cable. 

Most of the scores of cartoons that appeared in our 
American newspapers on the Manchurian question last 
month were either extravagant burlesques or else in- 
dicated an unduly embittered situation. Mr. Carter’s 
drawing as to Uncle Sam’s coat-tail, on the contrary, 
represents almost precisely the situation that Mr. Hay’s 
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THE PURSUIT OF CRIME. 
Why his dishonor Judge Lynch outsprints Justice. 


From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 





SOME CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 


STANDING PAT. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


diplomacy succeeded in dealing with last month by the 
happy plan of getting the Bear to give satisfactory as- 
surances that the coat-tail should not be disturbed. 
His cartoon on Russia and Japan shows similar saga- 
city in divining the real situation. 

It must be remembered that the Minneapolis Times 
is a Democratic paper when one studies the cartoon in 
which President Roosevelt as foreman is ordering Mr. 
Payne to get the administration’s tracks all clear before 
the Republican National Convention train gets ’round 
the curves to the scene of the landslide. Mr. Carter’s 


“POLITICg is 
MY HOBBY” 
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WILL HE TRAVEL FAR?—From the Times (Minneapolis). 


cartoon on Mr. Hanna is obviously suggested by the 
Senator’s denial, last month, that he was closing out 
his business interests, and his further remark that poli- 
tics was for him a mere hobby. Finally, his two car- 
toons on the platforms, respectively, of the Republicans 
and the Democrats of Iowa will be readily appreciated 
by ali who understand our current party politics, al- 
though it would take some time to explain them to 
those who have no political interest or aptitude. 
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BUT STILL IT SPROUTS IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 


UNCLE Bit. ALLISON (who has placed the platform, the 
elephant, and himself upon the “ Iowa idea” plant) : ‘There! 
I guess that will hold you for a while. How do you like 
being sat upon, anyway ?”—From the Times (Minneapolis). 


MRS. PARTINGTON IN IOWA. 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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BALFour: “Jump in, Joe, and we’ll save him whether he likes it or not.’”—The Journal (Detroit). 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s plan for saving John Bull 
from shipwreck on the free-trade craft by putting out 
the protectionist lifeboat has been the subject of almost 
countless cartoons, although this one by May in the 


Detroit Journal is the only one, 
so far as we know, that has car- 
ried out this particular simile. 
Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, of the 
Westminster Gazette, London, 
has been taking up the subject 
in‘some new phase almost every 
day. A characteristic specimen 
of ‘these attacks by Mr. Gould 
upon Premier Balfour and Co- 
lonial Secretary Chamberlain is 
to be found reproduced on this 
page. Mr. Chamberlain is lead- 
ing Mr. Balfour out into the pro- 
tectionist surf, while the Duke 
of Devonshire grumbles on the 
beach and the remaining mem- 
bers of the cabinet linger in what 
our: English friends call the 
‘* bathing machine.” 

On'‘the opposite page are three 
cartoons from a’ powerful Ger- 
man-exponent of the doctrines 
of the Social Democratic party, 
—the party that has made the 
largest gains in the recent 
Reichstag elections. The first 
represents the elections as the 
crossing of the Red Sea, with the 
destruction of many of their op- 


ponents in the rise of the socialistic tide. Another 
shows a front and rear view of the Kaiser’s military 
empire, while a third points out the way in which mili- 
tarism really protects the homes of the people. 


SHIVERING ON THE BRINK. 
ARTHUR; ‘I hope he won’t take me out of my depth. I don’t half like it. It’s 
awfully cold.” 
THE Duke: “Beastly nuisance havin’ to undress.” 
THE OTHER MINISTERS: “ Let’s wait and see how they get on.” 
Westminster Gazette (London). 











SOME CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 


THE DESTRUCTION IN THE RED SEA. “MILITARISM AS THE GUARD TO OUR HOMES. 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). . ; From-Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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GERMAN IMPERIALISM ON THE STAGE, 
THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION. 


Before the scene. Behind. 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 





THE LATE POPE LEO XIII. 
Born, March 2, 1810. Died, July 20, 





POPE LEO XIII. 


BY W. 


HEN the Pope died, the greatest among 
us passed away. Greatest in station, 
greatest in fame, greatest in the wisdom of the 
statesman. Leo XIII. was the Nestor of the 
human race. He had no fellow while he lived, 
and in his death he had no peer. Venerable 
alike from his age, his station, and his personal 
piety, the late Pope was even more venerable as 
a sovereign who had no rivals, a man who had 
no foes. One woe alone he had reason to fear, 
—the woe that is pronounced upon him of whom 
all men speak well. For when the Pontifex 
Maximus descended to the dust, and the frail 
and fragile anatomy which had served as a lan- 
tern revealing the soul that glowed within was 
laid to rest in the tomb of white Carrara marble 
which with characteristic solicitude he had pre- 
pared before his death, not even the most vehe- 
ment Protestant, the bitterest Freethinker, had 
a word to say but of good. The favorite male 
diction of the fierce savages who inhabit the 
northern provinces of Ireland, a malediction 
which generation after generation has used as a 
battle cry, is “To hell with the Pope!” Last 
month, when Leo XIII. died, there was hardly 
an Orangeman even in Black Ulster who did 
not admit that “To heaven with the Pope!” 
would be the only possible formula. “To heaven 
with the Pope!” is a fitting sentence upon one 
who spent his life—the whole ninety-three years 
of it—in an honest, weariless attempt to bring 
heaven down from the skies, so that even here 
and now the toil-worn children of men should 
realize something of the peace and joy of Para- 
dise. That he failed to realize his high ideal is 
true. All men fail. Was there ever a greater 
failure judged from the date of his burying 
than the failure of Jesus Christ ? This disciple 
is not above his Master, nor the servant above 
his Lord. 

It is difficult to realize the fact that the Pope is 
nomore. Fora quarter of a century he has been 
the muezzin of Christendom who from the high- 
est minaret on this planet has constantly pro- 
claimed in stentorian tones the summons to all 
men to labor and to pray. As there is no post 
of vantage in the world’s broad field of battle 
comparable to that of the Vatican, so there has 
not been for centuries any occupant of that su- 
preme position more worthy than Leo. 


He nothing common did or mean, 
Opon that memorable scene. 


5, 


STEAD. 


“It is we,” he wrote in one of the most famous 
of his encyclicals, “who are the-Chief Guardian 
of Religion, and the chief dispenser of what be- 
longs to the Church, and we must not by silence 
neglect the duty which lies upon us.” No Pon- 
tiff ever took himself more seriously, no Pope 
ever sustained more admirably the dignity or 
enhanced more grectly the influence of St. 
Peter’s Chair. Instinct in season and out of 
season, he never really seems to have slept until 
last month, when thrice the silver hammer beat 
upon his ivory brow and the cardinal voice of 
summons fell upon the dull, cold ear of death. 
Every midnight, from his window in the Vati- 
can, during the long years of his pontificate, 
Leo XIII. blessed the sleeping city, for the most 
part all-indifferent to his blessings or his curses. 
Every day, all his life long, he looked out from 
a still loftier pinnacle and blessed the whole mul- 
titudinous family of men. His creed may not 
be as our creed. He was not a great propa- 
gandist of the faith. In his pontificate, Rome 
cannot boast of the admission of convert nations 
to her fold. The temporal power for which he 
longed and prayed and schemed is as far beyond 
the reach of his successor as it was from his 
own. But he wona greater prize than the sover- 
eign right to control the police and the drains 
of the City of the Caesars. He may not have 
reclaimed Protestant nations to the Catholic 
faith ; but he achieved a mightier conquest. 
He made thinkable once more the possibility of 
the realization of the great ideal of the early 
Popes, and he compelled even the most embit- 
tered enemies of the Papacy to recognize the 
immense possibilities for good that lie latent in 
what might be the central headquarters of the 
Intelligence Department of the moral sense of 
mankind. He has disarmed the hostility of his 
ancient foes, and round his bier Protestant, Free- 
thinker, and Catholic sorrowed as brothers at 
the tomb of their common father. 


A WONDERFULLY SUCCESSFUL CAREER. 


From whatever point of view this is regarded, 
it is an achievement unparalleled in our time. 
That the little Italian lad who was learning his 
letters when the battle of Waterloo was fought 
should have succeeded in impressing the whole 
world at the beginning of the twentieth century 
with a sense of his own personality, that he should 
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have towered aloft above us all without exciting 
envy or provoking dislike, and have demonstrated 
to a thousand jarring and intolerant sects and 
churches the supreme beneficence of his charac- 
ter, is an exploit the like of which we have not 
seen in our time. No doubt the Roman Church 
helped. The organization which covers Chris- 
tendom with its twelve hundred bishops was no 
doubt essential to his success. But it was neces- 
sary for him to capture the organization. And 
it must not be forgotten that although the or- 
ganization helped, it also handicapped him bad- 
ly with at least one-half of Christendom. And 
the greatest triumpli of the late Pope was not 
that which he won within the Church, but that 
which he achieved outside its pale. Greek Or 
thodox, Protestant, and Freethinker alike learned 
to recognize that Leo XIII., despite all his pa- 
pistical trappings, was a great statesman and a 
true man. The Russian Government was most 
anxious to welcome him to the conference at 
The Hague. The German Government repeated- 
ly found occasion to appeal to his love of peace 
to assuage the bitterness of ecclesiastical strife 
within the empire. The King of England this 
Easter visited him in the Vatican, and in the 
United States the press with one voice has ac- 
claimed him as the wisest and best of modern 
men. 

That Pope Leo XIII. failed in many things is 
less surprising than that he should have suc- 
ceeded in so many. He has left the Chair of St. 
Peter surrounded by the aureole of his own vir- 
tue and his own wisdom, which not even the big- 
otry and intolerance of the Roman Curia can 
dim. 

How came it to pass that the Italian priest 
should have achieved so great a success ? 

The devout will attribute it to the grace of 
God, and they will be right. But divine grace 
has channels which can be traced. Why, then, 
was it that the Italian lad became the greatest 
man in the world ? 

To answer this question is not easy. But 
some suggestions may be offered that may be 
helpful. 


PARENTAGE AND EARLY LIFE. 


In the first case, he was born poor, of godly 
and healthy parents, and brought up in the open 
air. The Peccis were not peasants. They had 
neither poverty nor riches, but they had to work 
hard to make both ends meet. Ludovico Pecci, 
the Pope’s father, was a colonel in the army 
of Napoleon I. His mother, Anna, is said by 
those who lived in the same village to have 
worked like a man, riding from one estate to the 
other, superintending the laborers. When her 
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two boys came and there was no money to pay 
for their education, she began the rearing of 
silkworms, and from the sale of the silk from 
the cocoons she raised the school fees of the 
future Pope and his brother. She was a holy 
woman and idolized by her children. In this 
household, to which the mother contributed the 
piety and the Napoleonic colonel the energy and 
the enthusiasm of the revolutionary epoch, Joa 
chim, who was better known as Vincensino, 
or the little Vincento, grew up a healthy, quick- 
witted, vigorous boy. The family was of noble 
origin, long-lived, of splendid physique. He 
started life, therefore, with the best gifts of the 
gods,—a healthy body, pious parents, and no 
superfluous wealth. 

He received a good education, first at the 
Jesuit College at Viterbo, and afterward at the 
Roman College. When he was barely twenty- 
one, he was following with the instinct of a 
trained journalist,—although he never wrote an 
editorial,—the movement of European politics. 
His early letters to members of his family show 
him to have been even then intent upon the 
progress of the reform agitation in England and 
the fortunes of “ Lord Wellington.” 


HOW LEO LEARNED TO RULE. 


His collegiate career was so distinguished that 
he was sent to finish his studies in the college of 
noble ecclesiastics destined for pontifical service. 
When his course of study was finished, he had 
not long to wait for promotion. When twenty- 
eight years old, he became Governor-Delegate 
of Benevento, a district haunted by brigands. 
He speedily displayed the qualities of the Napo- 
leonic colonel, his father. Finding that milder 
measures were of no avail, he captured fourteen 
brigands and executed them out of hand. 

He reduced Benevento to order, and in three 
years’ time he was fated to make his first ac- 
quaintance with the freer air of constitutional 
states. He was sent as Nuncio to Belgium, 
where he remained for three years. It was dur- 
ing this period that he visited England. He 
was an acute observer, and he never forgot what 
he saw in his brief sojourn in western Europe. 

In 1844, he was recalled to Italy, and in 1847, 
just before the outbreak of the great revolu- 
tionary storm, he became Governor-Bishop of 
Perugia. He governed Perugia with such skill 
and firmness that he succeeded in holding his 
own against the storm which drove the Pope 
from Rome. 

Then there came to him the second great 
benediction from on high, in the shape of a pro- 
longed period of comparative seclusion. When 
the Pope came back to Rome, Cardinal An- 





POPF LEO Xill. 


THE POPE’S FATHER. 


tonelli was in the ascendant, and, in the ex- 
pressive American phrase, had no use for Pecci. 
Ife was shelved for thirty years. Pius the Ninth 
was governing Rome on his own lines, and Joa- 
chim Pecci sat still at Perugia and studied. This 
sojourn in the wilderness, this exclusion from 
the whirl and distractions of the Papal court, 
was invaluable to the future Pope. He had 
served as Papal Nuncio to Belgium, however, 
and in 1853 Pius IX. had made him Cardinal. 


LEO AS DIPLOMAT. 


When Antonelli died, Pecci was sent for to 
become finance minister of Rome. The very 
next year, Pio Nono died, and Leo XIII., then 
in his sixty-ninth year, was installed in the Chair 
of St. Peter. 

When he came to the throne of Christendom, 
the policy of his predecessor had involved the Ro- 
man Church in war with Italy, Germany, Russia, 
and France. By the adoption of what he him- 
self described as the strategy of peace, he suc- 
ceeded in converting two of these foes into 
friends, and in assuaging the bitterness of the 
strife which raged in the French Republic. 


THE POPE’S MOTHER. 


His very first move was typical of the man, 
and may be commended to the consideration of 


Mr. Secretary Hay. The Russian Government 
had been treating the Roman Catholics with a 
severity which had excited the liveliest indigna- 
tion throughout the Catholic world. Pius the 
Ninth had sent a vigorous dispatch to St. Peters- 
burg denouncing the conduct of the Russian 
Government. After a delay of several weeks, 
the dispatch was returned to Rome without com- 
ment. Thereupon Leo XITI. sat down and wrote 
a birthday letter to Alexander the Second, full 
of congratulations and good wishes. 

Then, incidentally, he alluded with much feel- 
ing to the suffering of the persecuted Catholics, 
and assured the Czar that if treated justly they 
might be made stanch and loyal subjects... The 
Czar was much touched by the letter, and re- 
ceived it in the friendliest spirit. 

Leo found Bismarck baffled and angry. “We 
shall not go to Canossa,” the Iron Chancellor 
had said, when he began the Kulturkampf. But 
the new Pope invited him thither in such dulcet 
accents that Bismarck went to Canossa and made 
his peace with Rome. 
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In France, the Church was at loggerheads with 
the republic. The Pope saw that the republic 
had come to stay, and ordered his bishops to 
desist from the campaign in favor of the lost 
cause of Monarchy. He did not succeed in 
making peace. But he threw oil upon the trou- 
bled waters, and secured a truce for many years. 

He never made peace with Italy. The usurper 
who had seated himself in the Pope’s own palace 
in the Quirinal could never be reconciled to the 
Pontiff who to the last was a victim of the de- 
lusion that the world-wide sovereignty of the 
Church was absolutely dependent upon the pos- 
session of secular authority over the city of 
Rome. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN INFLUENCE. 


With the exception of his devotion to the 
fetish of the temporal power, Leo showed him- 
self singularly sagacious and free from ecclesi- 
astical prejudices. It is interesting to discover 
how this came about. Why was an Italian 
bishop so great a statesman? It is somewhat 
flattering to our self-conceit as English-speaking 
men to know that in the opinion of shrewd ob- 
servers, not of our own blood, the liberal policy 
of the Pope was largely due to the influence of 
English books, English example, and the direct 
advice of American prelates. 

When the Pope was elected, he began to read 
Macaulay’s famous essay reviewing “ Ranke’s 
History of the Popes.” He was fascinated with 
the picture the great Protestant historian painted 
of the glories of the church over which he had 
been newly called to preside. Who that has 
read it can forget this famous passage : 

The Republic of Venice was modern when compared 
with the Papacy, and the Republic of Venice is gone 
and the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not a 
mere antique, but full of life and useful vigor. The 
Catholic Church is sending forth to the farthest ends of 
the world missionaries as zealous as those who landed 
in Kent with Augustine, and is still confronting hos- 
tile kings with the same spirit with which she con- 
fronted Attila. ... Nor do we see any sign that the 
term of long dominion is approaching. She saw the 
commencement of all the governments and of all the 
ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the world, 
and we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see 
the end of them all... . It is impossible to deny that 
the polity of the Church of Rome is the very master- 
piece of human wisdom. In truth, nothing but such a 
polity could against such assaults have borne up such 
doctrines. 

Turning from the English historian’s glowing 
picture of what the Church had been, he turned 
his eyes to the Church as he found it at the be- 
ginning of his reign, 
to ascertain its condition, to examine its needs, and to 
discover proper remedies. In one of his first encyclicals, 
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he lamented the decadence, not only of the supernatural 
truths made known to us by faith, but of the natural 
truths, both speculative and practical, the prevalence 
of the most fatal errors, of the very serious peril of so- 
ciety from the ever-increasing disorders which confront 
us on every side. He said that the first reason of this 
great moral ruin was the openly proclaimed separation 
and the admitted apostasy of. the society of our day 
from Christ and his Church, which alone has the power 
to repair all the evils of society. 


Among the bishops to whom he sent his ency- 
clical was Cardinal Manning. From this sturdy 
quondam Protestant at Westminster he received 
the following advice : 


Leave dynasties to themselves ; do away with con- 
cordats ; give up the policy of Sixtus V.; abandon all 
antiquated and contingent forms, and all those histor- 
ical conditions which have degenerated into mere orna- 
ments or dangerous obstacles. Go forth to meet the 
people ; apply the words of Christ, ‘‘I have compassion 
upon the multitude ;” foster and direct the democracy ; 
prepare the Church for the near future, and, instead of 
having nunciatures, establish more direct relations with 
the bishops, who are the natural representatives and ad- 
visers of the Pope. 


The Pope took that advice to heart, and acted 
upon it to the best of his ability and skill. 

The impetus which Cardinal Manning gave 
to the Pope’s natural inclinations was powerfully 
stimulated by the influence of the twelve Ameri- 
can prelates whom he summoned to Rome in 
1883 to consult with them about the affairs of 
the Church in the New World. In the opinion 
of so capable and impartial an observer as Count 
de Vogué, “there is every reason to believe 
that the words of the American prelates sup- 
plied the spark which rekindled the flame in 
this smoldering genius ” 

“Leo,” he said, “is unquestionably the Euro- 
pean whose thoughts are most engrossed by 
America.” 

From my interviews with the venerable Pontiff, I 
have always carried away the impression that the New 
World, and particularly that part of it populated by 
the Anglo-Saxon race, was the pole toward which the 
meditations, calculations, and hopes of this intuitive 
genius were in preference directed. 


But M. de Vogué would hardly be human if 
he did not attempt to bring France into the land- 
scape, so we are told that 


since a prejudice and an instinctive inclination have 
drawn him into the ranks of democracy, Leo XIII., in 
the depths of his heart, cherishes a special solicitude 
for France and the United States. <A steadfast convic- 
tion shows him France as the field where the harvest 
for the coming summer will ripen ; the United States 
as that in which he is sowing seed for harvests in years 
tocome. He looks upon mysterious America as Noah 
must have gazed at the peak of Mount Ararat when 
the waters of the deluge were rising, seeking there the 
place of refuge in which the divine promises shall be 
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POPE LEO TAKING A STROLL 


fulfilled, and whence the preserved races will start 
afresh and begin a new cycle of life. 


The Pope’s tendency in this direction was 
powerfully accelerated by American. influence. 
In the year 1887, 
the American prelates, Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, arrived in Rome to defend the rights of 
the Knights of Labor. The ideas they brought aston- 
ished and scandalized the venerable dignitaries of the 
Sacred College ; it might be said that the all too bracing 
air of the Atlantic still clinging to the garments of the 
travelers made those aged Italians gasp. The Pope 
alone was unamazed,—he understood this adaptation of 
Catholicism to a society free and democratic. 


Indeed, he is said to have remarked that he 


IN THE VATICAN GARDENS. 


saw little hope for the settlement of the Church 
troubles in Mexico except in annexation by the 
United States, which he hoped might also take 
in all Central America ! 

In his last encyclical condemning “American-; 
ism” falsely so called, he emphasized his admi- 
ration of America and things American. He 
declared : 

‘We highly esteem and love exceedingly the young 
and vigorous American nation, in which we plainly dis- 
cern latent forces for the advancement alike of civiliza- 
tion and of Christianity.” 

It is to the equity and liberty established and sanc- 
tioned by the American laws, and which are contra- 
vened by those who seek to deprive Catholics of their 
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full enjoyment, that the Pontiff ascribed, in part, the 
prosperity of the Catholic Church in’ this republic. 
*¢ Moreover (a fact which it gives pleasure to acknowl- 
edge), thanks are due to the equity of the laws which 
obtain in America, and to the customs of the well- 
ordered republic. For the Church among you, unop- 
posed by the Constitution and government of your 
nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, protected. 























POPE LEO IN PONTIFICAL STATE, 


against violence by the common laws and the impar- 
tiality of the tribunals, is free to live and act without 
hindrance.” 


THE FAMOUS ENCYCLICAL ON LABOR. 


It was under the influence of the Anglo- 
American inspiration that the Pope finally broke 
with the dynasties and threw in his lot with the 
people. He told M. de Vogue : 

We must go to the people, conquer the hearts of the 
people. ... We must seek the alliance of all honest 
folk, whatsoever their origin or opinion. . . . We must 
not lose heart. ... We will triumph over prejudice, 
injustice, and error. 

He became “ the Socialist Bishop.” 

His encyclical on labor represents the last 
word of the great Pontiff on one of the most 
vexed questions of modern society. 

String together some of its sonorous passages 
and it reads like a new declaration of the Rights 
of Man. 

At this moment, the condition of the working popu- 
lation is the question of the hour... . 


It has come to pass that workingmen have been 
given over, isolated and defenseless, to the callousness 
of employers and the greed of unrestrained competi- 
tion. That evil has been increased by rapacious usury, 
which, although more than once condemned by the 


Church, is, nevertheless, under a different form but 
with the same guilt, still practised by avaricious and 


grasping men. And to this must be added the custom 
of working by contract, and the concentration of so 
many branches of trade in the hands of a few individ- 
uals, so that a small number of very rich men have been 
able to lay upon the masses a yoke little better than 


‘2 slavery itself. ... 


Wages, we are told, are fixed by free consent ; and 
therefore the employer, when he pays what was agreed 
upon, has done his part, and is not called upon for any- 
thing further. . . . Nevertheless, there is a dictate of 
nature more imperious and more ancient than any bar- 


. gain between man and man,—that the remuneration 


must be enough to support the wage-earner in reason- 
able and frugal comfort. .. . 
The employer must never tax his workpeople beyond 


‘their strength, nor employ them in work unsuited to 


their sex and age. ... To exercise pressure, for the 
sake of a gain, upon the indigent and the destitute, and 
to make one’s profit. out of the need of another, is con- 
demned by all laws, human and divine. To defraud 
any one of wages that are his due is a crime which cries 
to the avenging anger of Heaven. 

Self-conservation is a law of nature which it is wrong 
to disobey. Now, if we were to consider labor merely 
so far as it is personal, doubtless it would be within 
the workman’s right to accept any rate of wages what- 
ever ; for in the same way as he is free to work or not, 
so he is free to accept a small remuneration, or even 
none at all. But this is a mere abstract supposition ; 
the labor of the workingman is not only his personal 
attribute, but it is necessary; and this makes all the 
difference. The preservation of life is the bounden duty 
of each and all, and to fail therein is a crime... . 

Most important of all are workmen’s associations. . . . 
We have spoken of them more than once ; but it will be 
well to explain here how much they are needed, to show 
that they exist by their own right, and to enter into 
their organization and their work. The experience of 
his own weakness urges man to call in help from with- 
out... 

To enter into ‘‘society” of this kind is the natural 
right of man ; and the state must protect natural rights, 
not destroy them ; and if it forbids its citizens to form 
associations, it contradicts the very principle of its own 
existence ; for both they and it exist in virtue of the 
same principle,—viz., the natural propensity of man to 
live in society. 

Speaking summarily, we may lay it down as a gen- 
eral and perpetual law that workmen’s associations 
should be so organized and governed as to furnish the 
best and most suitable means for attaining what is 
aimed at,—that is to say, for helping each individual 
member to better his condition to the utmost in body, 
mind, and property. ... 

Among the purposes of a society should be to try to 
arrange for a continuous supply of work at all times 
and seasons; and to create a fund from which the mem- 
bers may be helped in their necessities, not only in cases 
of accident, but also in sickness, old age, and misfortune. 

Let the state watch over these societies of citizens 
united together in the exercise of their right ; but let it 
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not thrust itself into their peculiar concerns and their 
organization ; for things move and live by the souls 
within them, and they may be killed by the grasp of a 
hand from without. ... And it is for this reason that 
wage-earners, who are undoubtedly among the weak 
and necessitous, should be specially cared for and pro- 
tected by the commonwealth... . 

It is only by the labor of the workingman that states 
grow rich. Justice, therefore, demands that*the inter- 
ests of the poorer population be carefully watched over 
by the administration, so that they who contribute so 
largely to the advantage of the community may them- 
selves share in the benefits they create—that, being 
housed, clothed, and enabled to support life, they may 
find their existence less hard and more endurable. . . 

When workpeople have recourse to a strike, it is 
frequently because the hours of labor are too long or 
the work too hard, or because they consider their wages 
insufficient. The grave inconvenience of this not un- 
common occurrence should be obviated by public reme- 
dial measures. . . . The lawsshould be beforehand, and 
prevent these troubles from arising ; they should lend 
their influence and authority to the removal in good 
time of the causes which lead to conflicts between mas- 
ters and those whom they employ... . 

It is neither justice nor humanity so to grind men 
down with excessive labor as to stupefy their minds and 
wear out their bodies. Those who labor in mines and 
quarries, and in work within the bowels of the earth, 
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should have shorter hours in proportion as their labor 
is more severe and more trying to health. . 

As a general principle, it may be laid down that a 
workman ought to have leisure and rest in proportion 
to the wear and tear of his strength ; for the waste of 
strength must be repaired by the cessation of work. In 
all agreements between masters and workpeople, there 
is always the condition, expressed or understood, that 
there be allowed proper rest for soul and body. To 
agree in any other sense would be against what is right 
and just. 

To consent to any treatment which is calculated to 
defeat the end and purpose of his being is beyond his 
right ; he cannot give up his soul to servitude ; for it is 
not man’s own rights which are here in question, but 
the rights of God, most sacred and inviolable. From 
this follows the obligation of the cessation of work and 
labor on Sundays and certain festivals. 

In regard to children, great care should be taken not 
to place them in workshops or factories until their 
bodies and minds are sufficiently mature. 

If by a strike, or other combination of workmen, 
there should be imminent danger of disturbance to the 
public peace; or if circumstances were such that among 
the laboring population the ties of family life were re- 
laxed ; if religion were found to suffer through the work- 
men not having the time and opportunity to practise 
it; if in workshops and factories there were danger to 
morals through the mixing of the sexes, or from any 
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occasion of evil; or if employers laid burdens upon the 
workmen which were unjust, or degraded them with 
conditions that were repugnant to their dignity as hu- 
man beings; finally, if health were endangered by ex- 
cessive labor, or by work unsuited to sex or age,—in 
these cases there can be no question that, within cer- 
tain limits, it would be right to call in the help and au- 
thority of the law. The limits must be determined by 
the nature of the occasion which calls for the law’s in- 
terference—the principle being this, that the law must 
not undertake more, or go further, than is required for 
the remedy of the evil or the removal of the danger. 

In these and similar questions, however, such as, for 
example, the hours of labor in different trades, the sani- 
tary precautions to be observed in factories and work- 
shops, etc.—in order to supersede undue interference on 
the part of the state, especially as circumstances, times, 
and localities differ so widely—it is advisable that re- 
course be had to societies or boards, such as we shall 
mention presently, or to some other method of safe- 
guarding the interests of wage-earners, the state to be 
asked for approval and protection. 

It is gratifying to know that there are actually in ex- 
istence not a few societies of this nature, consisting 
either of workmen alone or of workmen and employers 
tcgether ; but it were greatly to be desired that they 
should multiply and become more effective. 

No practical solution of this question will ever be 
found without the assistance of religion and the Church. 

As far as regards the Church, its assistance will 
never be wanting, be the time or the occasion what it 
may; and it will intervene with the greater effect in 
proportion as its liberty of action is the more unfettered ; 
let this be carefully noted by those whose office it is to 
provide for the public welfare. Every minister of holy 
religion must throw into the conflict all the energy of 
his mind and all the strength of his endurance. 


No wonder that an American writer discov- 
ered that 


one of the strangest and most interesting movements 
in history was that, under the lead of Leo XIII., inter- 
national Catholicism should have brought its ideals 
closer to the force-ideas of Americanism. The time will 
come, perhaps, he ventured to predict, when the tiara 
and the starry flag will join in pursuit of the same ends, 
to bring about the same force of civilization. 


Whether this be so or not, there is no doubt 
that the Pope did throw the whole force of his 
enormous influence in favor of using the Church 
as an instrument for improving the condition of 
the people. 

The natural result of this new departure will be a 
breaking down of the barriers which sectarian theology 
has built up between Christians of different rites and 
creeds. When you are concerned solely upon hoisting 
an invisible soul into an impalpable heaven, you may 
without sense of shame or of guilt refuse the codpera- 
tion of all who do not see eye to eye with you about 
the Immaculate Conception or the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit. But when it comes to be a question of 
hauling a half-drowned donkey out of a mud-hole in 
which it is in danger of suffocating, there is not a bigot 
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in any of the churches but would feel condemned be- 
fore God and man if he let that donkey drown rather 
than take his place at the windlass side by side with a 
heretic and a schismatic. And the more the Church 
sticks to the outward and visible works of charity and 
philanthropy, the more anti-Christian will seem to be 
the spirit of exclusion and excommunication which de- 
stroys Christian power by exaggerating the significance 
of Christian differences. 


A PROMOTER OF PEACE. 


The Pope’s own version of his mission is to 
be found in his Encyclical for Pentecost, 1897, 
in which he says : 


We have endeavored to direct all that we have at- 
tempted and persistently carried out during a long 
pontificate toward two chief ends,—in the first place, 
toward the restoration, both in rulers and peoples, of 
the principles of the Christian life in civil and domestic 
society, since there is no true life for men except from 
Christ ; and, secondly, to promote the reunion of those 
who have fallen away from the Catholic Church either 
by heresy or by schism, since it is most undoubtedly 
the will of Christ that all should be united in one flock 
under one shepherd. 


Cardinal Satolli’s account of the Pope’s idea 
may be given in his own words : 

From the time when Leo XIII. succeeded Pius IX., 
he had formed a grand plan in which he took cognizance 
of all the needs of humanity, and determined on the 
provisions he would make for those needs during the 
whole course of his pontificate. We can best distin- 
guish this design of the Pope in three particular direc- 
tions. First, in the Holy Father’s zeal for the develop- 
ment of studies; secondly, in the continued interest 
which he has shown in social science; and, thirdly, in 
his untiring efforts to bring peace into the Christian 
countries by the spread of civilization, the teaching of 
religion, and the promotion of concord between Church 
and State. 

Of the sincerity and earnestness with which 
he labored for peace, the whole world is witness. 
When the Spanish-American War broke out, the 
Pope, speaking in the Sistine Chapel on April 1, 
declared, with deep emotion: “I prayed God, 
with the whole force of my being, with the 
deepest fervor, to avert this sad war, and not to 
allow my pontificate to end in the smoke of 
battle. Otherwise I should have implored the 
Almighty to take me to Himself.” 

His prayer was not answered. He lived to 
make intercession for peace when the war was 
fought to a close. 

And now he is himself at peace, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest. Round his bier mankind stands as 
mourner and sadly murmurs : 


He was a man; take him for all and all, 
I shall not look upon his like again! 
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JAMES ABBOTT M'NEILL WHISPLER. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


N the death of Whistler the world of art loses 
one of its foremost lights. His fame pre- 
sents, however, some curious contrasts. Though 
at every exhibition his works receive the highest 
award,—while he was an officer of the Legion of 
Jionor,—while his portrait of his mother is one 
o! the treasures of the Luxembourg, and his por- 
trait of Carlyle in the Glasgow gallery one of the 
greatest of modern portraits, so far from being 
universal is his fame, it is notable that there are 
none of his paintings in the permanent galleries 
of London, where he worked for half a century, 
nor are there any in the permanent exhibitions 
of New York |! 

His art will ever be difficult to classify. Real- 
izing that, though designated as an American 
painter, his art cannot justly be called Amer- 
ican art, so preéminently cosmopolitan is it, 
future historians may be tempted to weave a 
theory of exotic influence from the painter’s 
life-history, which is, that his grandfather was 


a colonel, his father a West Point engineer, 


his mother came from Wilmington, N. C.; he 
was born,—some say in Baltimore, some in 


PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER, FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY PAGON. 
(Loaned by Frederick Keppell & Co.) 


JAMES A. M’NEILL WHISTLER. 


Stonington, Conn., and others in Lowell, Mass. 
He himself has testified in court that he was 
born in St. Petersburg, Russia ; but in White’s 
‘“‘ National Cyclopedia of Biography ” an article 
which he revised gives the place and date as 
Lowell, Mass., in 1834. At any rate, he spent 
his childhood in St. Petersburg, Russia, where 
his father was superintending the construction 
of the St. Petersburg & Moscow Railroad. In 
1851, Whistler entered West Point, where he 
was far from being an ideal student. In draw- 
ing alone did he receive first-class marks ; chem- 
istry was one of his stumbling-blocks, and he 
has said, “If silicon had been a gas, I should 
have been a soldier.” And it is not surprising 
that the man who was afterward so entirely a 
law unto himself should have cut a sorry figure 
in the army, where discipline takes precedence 
of the three R’s. 

Jt is rather in 1856, when settled in Paris in 
the studio of Gleyre, that he finds his element. 
Here he was fellow-student with George Du 
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Maurier and Edward Poynter. Here he studied 
for two years, and then settled in England. In 
1859 and 1860, his paintings were refused at 
the Salon. Years afterward, Du Maurier, in 
«“Trilby,” caricatured the student Whistler un- 
der the alias of “Joe Sibley.” 

From 1856 to 1863 was a revolutionary period 
in French art, out of which stand the names of 
Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Courbet, Manet, Degas, 
Regnault, Alfred Stevens, Fortuny, Puvis de 
Chavannes, James Maris, Joseph Israels, Sisley, 
and Fantin-Latour. It would be idle to say that 
Whistler was influenced by any one of these, 
though it is recorded that for a time he followed 
Courbet ; but it is certain that the revolutionary 
protests against the bituminous browns of. an- 
tiquity and tlie hard and-fast draughtsmanship of 


academic training was not‘lost upon the young : 


colorist, who was Minerva born as regards color 
sense. } 
Although on his arrival in England he again 


was rejected by the Paris Salon, some canvases: 


were accepted’ by the Salon des Refusés, among 
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BLACK LION WHARF. 


(Published in 1871, from the etching by Whistler; loaned by 
Frederick Keppell & Co.) 


them “The White Girl.” This picture created 
a sensation, and this marks the beginning of his 
fame, though notoriety came from his lawsuit 
with Ruskin. 

The quarrel with Ruskin arose from the lat- 


AT THE PIANO (1867). 


(In the possession of Edmund Davis, Esq. From the painting by Whistler.) 








JAMES ABBOTT M’NEILL WHISTLER. 


ter’s criticism in Fors Cla- 
igera: “I have seen and 
heard much of Cockney 
impudence before now, but 
never expected to hear a 
eoxcomb ask two hundred 
stineas for flinging a pot 
paint in the public’s 
face.” 
Whistler brought suit, 
ond gave such novel testi- 
1ony On cross-examination 
hat the eyes of justice must 
iave sparkled under their 
\andage. . He obtained one 
‘arthing damages. He 
ung the awarded piece*on 
is watch-chain, : " 


WHISTLER THE PAINTER. 


It is likely that Whist- 
er’s paintings will always 
ie “caviare to the general,” 

‘or the public invariably 
insists upon the-story pic- 
‘ure. Whistler detested 
the story picture. He him- 

self gives the ‘open -sesame.”>*. 
io the understanding of his™ 
paintings when he calls: 4 
them “nocturnes” and 
» symphonies.” He painted 
like.a-a usician,—tonal 
(ualities-harmonies, pitch, 
and @yeerd are part of his 
science’ of painting. He 
has said : 

Nature indeed contains the 
elements in color and form 
of all pictures, as the keyboard contains the notes 
of all music. But the artist.is born to pick and choose 
and group, with science, these elements, that the result 
may be beautiful,—as the musician gathers his notes 
and forms chords, until he brings forth from chaos glo- 
rious harmony. 


His predilection for color is toward the pearly 
gray tones so characteristic of Velasquez. The 
(rerman critic, Muther, gives, perhaps, the best 
description of Whistler’s technique : 


The Parisian Impressionists gave him softness and 
fluency of modeling, and the feeling for atmosphere ; the 
Japanese, the bright harmony of their tone, the taste for 
fantastic decoration, and the surprises of detail. Diego 
Velasquez, the great line, the black and gray back- 
grounds, and the refined black and silver-gray tone— 
values in costumes. From the quaint and bizarre 
union of all these elements he formed his exquisite and 
personal style. 


Although his recognition was slow, his rapid- 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CARLYLE (1872). 
(From the painting by Whistler, in the Corporation Gallery at Glasgow. From a photo- 
graph published by Frank Hegger.) 


ity of production almost equaled that of Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, and Turner. His paintings are 
yet to be catalogued, but a partial list includes : 


“Ta Mére Gérard,” a ‘reine des Halle,” in the pos- 
session of his friend, the poet, Swinburne. 

“The White Girl” (1862), exhibited in New York at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art some years ago; an 
effort was made to buy it for the museum, but the effort 
failed. ‘Portrait of Rose Whistler ” (1862). 

“The Last of Old Westmingter ” (1863) ; ‘‘ Princesse 
du Pays de la Porcelaine” (1865), owned by Wm. Bur- 
rell, Esq. ; ‘‘The Little White Girl,” in the possession 
of A. H. Studd, Esq., England ; ‘‘ At the Piano” (1867) ; 
“Portrait of Carlyle” (1872), now in the Glasgow gal- 
lery ; ‘“‘Gold Girl” (1878) ; ‘‘ Nocturne in Blue and Sil- 
ver” (1882) ; ‘‘ Blue Girl” (1882) ; portrait of his mother 
(1872), now in the Luxembourg. 

“Arrangement in Black” (Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell), exhibited in Munich in 1888 and owned by the 
Philadelphia Academy. 

“ Arrangement in Gray and Green” (Miss Alexan- 
der), exhibited in Munich, in 1888 (both painted at Lime 
Regs. England). 

Aany of his paintings are in America. 

“Little Wild Rose” and ‘‘The Blacksmith” are in 

the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER’S MOTHER (1872). 


(Arrangement in black and gray, by Whistler; now in the Luxembourg.) 


“Rosa Corder” and ‘‘Comte de Montesquieu” are 
owned by Richard Canfield, whose portrait is the last 
work Whistler had in hand. “In Andalusia” and “The 
White Girl” are owned by Mr. Whittemore, of Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. ; ‘‘The Thames in Ice,” ‘‘ Trouville,” and 
“The Balcony” are in the possession of Colonel Freer ; 
the portrait of Sarasate is owned by the Pittsburg 
Academy. It is to be hoped that the management of 
the St. Louis World’s Fair will secure the majority 
of these paintings for a memorial exhibition. 


SOME OF HIS MAXIMS, 


In his Paris atelier he had framed upon the 
walls this motto of his own composing, “ Art is 
the science of the beautiful,” and he used for the 
further guidance of his pupils printed quotations 
from his “Ten o’Clock” aphorisms. He in- 
sisted upon his pupils seeing flesh low in tone. 
“Lights have been heightened until the white 


of the tube alone remains ; shadows have been 
deepened until black alone is left and scarcely 
a feature stays in its place.” 


HIS ETCHINGS. 


Whistler obtained recognition as an etcher 
with more ease than he did recognition as a 


painter. His first etching was made in 1857, 
and in 1859 he published the Thames series. Of 
this series, Mr. Joseph Pennell thinks the “ Black 
Lion Wharf” one of the greatest engraved plates 
that has been reproduced in modern times. 

About a year ago, Whistler closed his beauti- 
ful studio in the Rue de Bac, Paris, and sought 
seclusion in a picturesque vine-clad old house 
overlooking the Thames that he had occupied 
in his etching days,—74 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
Here he died suddenly on July 17. 








THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE AMERICAN 
LABOR MOVEMENT. 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 


“7 °‘HREE years ago, there was much alarm 

over the organization of trusts. To-day, 
this alarm is transferred to the organization of 
labor. The capitalization of trusts was esti- 
mated at $6,000,000,000, and the membership of 
unions has doubled since the trust era began. 
The trusts put up the prices of commodities and 
the unions the price of labor. But it was found 
that the prices of non-trust commodities also 
went up, and the wages of unorganized labor 
have also been increased. Both the trust. and 


the union have thrived on the general growth of 
prosperity, and both have been organized to get 
a larger share of that prosperity. 


IMPROVED LOT OF THE WORKER COMPARED WITH 
INCREASED EARNINGS OF CAPITAL. 


Yet there is a difference between the two 
organizations. The prices of commodities rose 
earlier and went higher than the wages of labor. 
Dun’s “index number” shows that the general 
level of prices rose 40 per cent. from July, 1897, 
to November, 1901, and has been nearly station- 
ary for a year and a half. But there are very 
few unions that have secured an advance as high 
as 40 per cent. The bituminous mine-workers, 
the longshoremen, the housesmiths,—unions of 
practically unskilled labor,—have made advances 
of 40 per cent. to 100 per cent., but anthracite 
mine-workers, street-railway employees, and the 
skilled trades generally have advanced only 10 
per cent. to 30 per cent. Railway net earnings 
per mile of line increased 50 per cent. from 1897 
to 1902, but it required another year for rail- 
way wages to reach their increase of 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. 

The very large increases above mentioned 
took place in occupations where wages had been 
seriously reduced during the period of depres- 
sion, owing to immigration and lack of organiza- 
tion. The smaller increases in the skilled trades 
occurred where wages had not been reduced. 
The stove molders, for example, suffered no re- 
duction whatever during the depression, but 
they have since secured advances amounting to 
15 per cent. 

The contrast between non-trust commodities 
and unorganized labor is even greater than that 
between trust prices and union wages. Bread- 
stuffs and other farm products have risen 50 


per cent. to 70 per cent.; and, while farm wages 
in the middle West have advanced 50 per cent., 
the wages of unorganized labor in manufactures 
and transportation have risen 10 per cent. to 
20 per cent. And in all cases the rise of wages 
has followed at a distance of one to two years 
behind prices. 

True, the amount of employment has greatly 
increased, and this has occurred at the time of 
the increase in prices and before the increase in 
wages. Where there has been an increase of 
20 per cent. in amount of employment, and 
where daily wages increased 20 per cent., the 
aggregate gain in yearly earnings has been 44 
per cent. From the standpoint of the stundard 
of living, the wage-earner’s condition has more 
than kept pace with the rise in prices,—“.c., his 
yearly earnings will purchase more goods at the 
increased prices than could have been purchased 
in 1897 at lower prices. But from the stand- 
point of his share in distribution, his position is 
lower. While the wage-earner has gained in 
two ways,—increase in rate of wages and in- 
crease in amount of employment,—the capitalist 
has also gained in two ways,—increase in prices 
and increase in amount of production. If the 
wage-earner works a larger number of days, 
the employer gets a larger output. So that, 
with prices 40 per cent. higher and wages 20 
per cent. higher, the wage-earner’s share of the 
increased production is less than his share of 
the smaller production. His command of com- 
forts has increased, but the profits and rents 
from investments have increased still more. 


IMMIGRATION AND ORGANIZED LABOR. 


This precession of prices and wages is char- 
acteristic of all periods of prosperity in all coun- 
tries, but it is especially marked in the United 
States, where the tariff protects prices from for- 
eign competition, while free immigration admits 
foreign workmen as competitors for wages. In 
the five years from 1898 to 1903, the imports 
of merchandise increased 66 per cent., while’ 
the number of immigrants increased 270 per' 
cent. The rise in wages is checked by immi- 
gration, but the rise in prices is favored by 
protection. 

Yet the most significant fact of the organiza- 
tion of labor at the present time is the organiza- 
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tion of recent immigrants. These belong mainly 
to the unskilled or less skilled occupations, where 
immigration works its full effect. The unions 
of skilled workmen, like the manufacturers, 
through the tariff laws, have been able to pro- 
tect themselves against immigrants through the 
contract labor law of 1885. But this law affords 
almost no protection to unskilled labor. Conse- 
quently, if this class of labor succeeds in organ- 
izing and advancing its wages, the movement is 
extremely significant as regards the future of 
organized labor in general. It is all the more so 
because, through division of labor and substitu- 
tion of machinery, unskilled labor is encroach- 
ing upon the territory of skilled labor. The 
mine-workers’ union, which in five years has 
raised the minimum wage in the bituminous 
field from $1 or $1.25 per day to $2.36 per day, 
is composed of nearly all races of Europe. They 
are the immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe whose ingress for twenty years had 
driven out the English-speaking miner, but who 
have now themselves acquired the spirit and 
vapacity of organization. The strength of their 
union is in the Central and Western States, and 
we find, as we approach the Eastern States, that 
they are less able to overcome the impact of im- 
migration. The same class of workmen in the 
anthracite field gained an advance of only 20 
per cent. in the minimum wage, and the organ- 
ization of fifteen thousand Italian laborers in New 
York City, in 1903, was utterly defeated in their 
strike for an increase above the $1.35 and $1.50 
which they have been receiving. 

In this connection, the most remarkable or- 
ganization produced by this period of prosperity 
is that of the Longshoremen, now numbering 
seventy thousand members. This union includes 
some fifteen races and thirty-six occupations or 
classes of work, from that of tug-boat captains, 
receiving $165 per month, to divers and wreck- 
ers, at $10 or $15 per day, many kinds of un- 
skilled labor, and even sawmill employees of the 
lumber regions. Many of its local unions are 
divided on racial lines, there being Italian, Pol- 
ish, and Hungarian locals on Lake Erie, Finnish 
and Scandinavian locals on Lake Superior, and 
colored locals at Southern ports. 


THE GARMENT WORKERS AND THE UNION LABEL. 


The United Garment Workers is another or- 
ganization of twelve or fifteen nationalities, the 
Russian Jew being a prominent factor. It in- 
cludes a large number of separate unions under 
a federal form of government. These unions 
have made a notable advance toward abolishing 
the sweat shops, or small contractors’ shops. 
With them, the union label is a source of strength 
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in proportion to the growth of unionism at large, 
and the spectacle is daily offered of employers 
seeking the national headquarters and asking for 
the unionization of their shops. The overall and 
workmen’s clothing trade is thus almost com- 
pletely controlled through the label, and the 
union has gone so far as to organize an associa- 
tion of label-using manufacturers, in order to 
cobperate with them in regulating prices, sales, 
output, and quality of product. It is an interest- 
ing fact that this union grants the label only to 
large establishments, and is thus using the labor 
movement to contribute to the concentration of 
industry. Of the fifty-two union labels now rec- 
ognized by the American Federation of Labor, 
only two or three, such as those of the Brewery 
Workers and the Cigarmakers, have been as 
effective aids to unionism as the label of the 
Garment Workers. 


UNIONS OF UNSKILLED WAGE-EARNERS. 


Another notable fact in the organization of 
unskilled labor is that of the so-called «federal 
labor unions.” These are organizations of all 
classes of labor not provided for by a trade- 
union in the locality. They are organized di- 
rectly by the agents of the American Federation 
of Labor, for the purpose of taking in every 
wage-earner. It is in the smaller industrial 
towns of the middle West, with a population of 
from ten thousand to fifty thousand, that these 
federal unions have been most successful, and one 
may find several such towns where a man ora 
woman cannot work at any job unless he or she 
has a union card. The federal union is often the 
largest in point of numbers, including, as it does, 
all who are not enrolled in trade-unions, and in 
certain cases it has raised the minimum wages 
of common labor from $1 or $1.25 to $1.75 
or more. In this way, the skilled trades of the 
country are looking out for the interests of the 
unskilled, and are thereby protecting themselves 
by lessening the pressure of competition from 
below. The union of fifteen thousand Italian 
laborers in New York City was of this class, and 
their cause was sponsored, though unsuccess- 
fully, by the federated unions of the city. 

There are but two large cities, Chicago and 
San Francisco, where the universal organization 
of labor has come as near fruition as in the 
smaller cities just mentioned. The key to or- 
ganization in these cases has been the success of 
the teamsters’ unions, whose members have sym- 
pathized with the other unions, for no industry 
can continue without teamsters. It would re- 
quire a magazine article of itself to describe the 
industrial revolution which has occurred in Chi- 
cago within a single year just closing. Classes 





of unskilled labor never hitherto organized have 
suddenly come forward with complete organiza- 
tion, recognition of union, large increases in pay, 
and decreases in hours. To indicate the new 
wide-reaching fever of unionism in that city, it 
only needs the mention of the Window Washers’ 
union, the Elevator Conductors’ and Starters’ 
union, the Stablemen’s union, the Scrubwomen’s 
union, and the Teachers’ Federation. Those who 
have been familiar with the industrial conditions 
if Chicago since the time of the anarchists’ hang- 
ing have predicted for that city the coming deci- 
sive struggle of capital and labor, and the really 
great surprise is, not that labor has organized, 
but that its organization has been accompanied 
vith no greater violence and vindictiveness than 
the past two years have seen. Undoubtedly, the 
prime reason for this comparatively peaceful 
revolution has been the conciliatory spirit of em- 
»loyers, who have accepted the new conditions 
and have entered upon arbitration agreements 
vith the new unions. In this policy, the em- 
ploying team-owners, with the manager of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. at their head, have furnished 
the balance-wheel which has held in check the 
employers and the unions in their own and nearly 
all other industries. 


THE TEXTILE OPERATIVES. 


The leading exception to the successful strug- 
gles for increased wages is that of the Lowell 
Textile Workers. Eighteen thousand operatives, 
the majority newly organized, came against two 
factors that could not be overcome,—namely, a 
corner in raw material and Southern competi- 
tion. The mill-owners were indifferent, or ac- 
tually welcomed the strike, and found greater 
profits in selling their raw cotton than they 
could have found in working it up. Southern 
competition has shown itself to be an influence 
equal to immigration in checking wage demands 
and labor organization. The extremely low 
wages and long hours, and the child labor of the 
whites who have come down from the moun- 
tains to the factories, have kept back other 
workers in cotton textiles who themselves had 
been wage-depressing immigrants from, Europe 
and Canada. The great strike of seventy thou- 
sand operatives in the woolen textile industries 
at Philadelphia, which is now being stubbornly 
fought on both sides, also hangs largely on the 
prospects of Southern competition. 


INTERUNION DISPUTES. 


With the increased membership and strength 
of unions, a hitherto latent cause of strikes has 
come into prominence,—that of contests for 
jurisdiction. A growing union, confident in its 
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success, encroaches upon the territory of another 
union. The Electrical Workers dispute with the 
Bricklayers as to who shall cut the groove in 
the brick wall along which the wires are to run. 
The Longshoremen attempt to organize work- 
men claimed by the Seamen or by the Freight 
and Baggage Handlers, and soon. At the recent 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
there were eighteen of these contests acted upon. 
Many of them were submitted to arbitration ; 
but so bitter is the feeling in a family dispute 
of this kind that the defeated union often re- 
fused to abide by the decision. Employers fairly 
inclined toward organized labor have seen their 
business stopped, not because of contests be- 
tween capital and labor, but because one union 
demands that employers shall discharge all the 
members of another union. President Gompers, 
in addressing his fellow-unionists, said : “ Beyond 
doubt, the greatest problem, the danger which 
above all others threatens, not only the success, 
but the very existence, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the question of jurisdiction. .. . 
Unless our affiliated national and international 
unions radically and soon change their course, 
we shall at no distant day be in the midst of an 
internecine contest unparalleled in any era of the 
industrial world.” In fact, it was a dispute be- 
tween two carpenters’ unions that first drove the 
employing builders of New York to effect an 
organization in opposition to all the building 
trades unions and to declare a lockout which, 
with the original carpenters’ strike, has thrown 
employees out of work for three months in the 
summer of 1903. 

Some progress is being made toward the set- 
tlement of jurisdictional disputes. Usually, they 
are settled only when the employers take a hand, 
as in the New York building trades. The Gar- 
ment Workers absorbed the Special Order cloth- 
ing makers of Chicago within the past three 
months, after a strike which threatened a loss 
of many millions of dollars to the employers. 
The employers joined with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to enforce the decree of that 
body and to compel their employees to join 
the Garment Workers. Here the race question 
played a part, for the Special Order workers are 
Swedes and Norwegians, who objected to incor- 
poration in a union largely composed of Russian 
Jews, Italians, and other nationalities with lower 
standards of living, and the consolidation would 
have been impossible without the powerful alli- 
ance of the employers with the Garment Workers. 


THE QUESTION OF TRADE AUTONOMY. 


Jurisdictional disputes, in some cases, have 
merged into another dispute which has come 
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forward with the growth of large corporations 
and the increasing preponderance of unskilled 
labor. This is the dispute between the old-line 
trade-union and the new industrial union. The 
Mine Workers, the Brewery Workers, and the 
Longshoremen represent the new _ principle 
which holds that every employee working for 
the same employers in an entire industry should, 
without distinction of trade, belong to the same 
union. Firemen, carpenters, and everybody (ex- 
cept engineers) in or about a mine are mine- 
workers, and everybody employed on or about 
a dock is a longshoreman. The latter union 
has recently added to its title the words “ Ma- 
rine and Transport Workers.” On the other 
hand, in the building trades, and the stronger 
unions, like engineers, in other industries, each 
union strongly adheres to its trade autonomy. 
But the building trades accomplish the object 
of the industrial union through the Central 
Board of Delegates and the sympathetic strike. 
Notwithstanding jurisdictional disputes, and, in 
fact, for the sake of settling such disputes, there 
is a strong tendency of unions in a single in- 
dustry to come together, by amalgamation, as 
with the longshoremen, or by federation, as 
with the garment workers, the printing trades, 
the metal trades, and the building trades, There 
have sprung up all kinds of central bodies, with 
more or less jurisdiction over constituent unions, 
such as marine trades councils, metal trades 
councils, building trades beards, water-front 
federations, steam-power councils, team-drivers’ 
councils, allied printing trades, and so on. In 
this way, trade autonomy is preserved, but joint 
action, sympathetic strikes, and jurisdictional 
demarkation are secured. At the same time, 
the hardest fought of all strikes are likely to 
occur in these struggles of the new industrial 
unions to absorb the stronger unions, like the 


engineers. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The organization of labor has forced the or- 


ganization of employers. Over against each 
union or federation of unions is an employers’ 
union. The Longshoremen are met by various 
associations of Dock Managers, Lake Carriers, 
Lumber Carriers, and others ; the Mine Work- 
ers by the Mine Operators; the metal trades 
councils by the metal trades associations ; the 
molders by the founders ; the printing trades 
by the Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the Typothete. The ups and downs of these 
associations of employers is a chapter in this in- 
dustrial revolution fully as cogent for the future 
as the ups and downs of the unions. In some 
localities, the employers have “smashed” the 
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unions ; in others, the unions have smashed the 
employers ; while in others, a new form of in- 
dustrial government, with representation of in- 
terests and a complete system of judicial and 
executive departments, has arisen, In San Fran. 
cisco, the Building Trades Council lays down 
the law to the employers ; in Chicago, the Build- 
ing Contractors’ Association does the same to 
the unions ; while in New York, a Joint Court 
of Appeals and Executive Board is being formed. 

While employers’ associations differ widely in 
their policies, it begins to appear that they are 
generally working toward two principles in their 
resistance to the unions,—the right to employ 
non-unionists and the right to prevent restric- 
tions on output. The Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission set up the standard for both of 
these principles, and employers’ associations are 
finding therein a policy which saves them from 
indiscriminate attacks on unions but preserves 
to themselves freedom in the management of 
their business. 


SIGNS OF GROWING CONSERVATISM. 


Out of this organization of employers and 
their own consciousness of strength there are 
signs of growing conservatism on the part of 
unions. The Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco resolved that no more wage demands 
should be authorized so long as present business 
conditions continue. The Chicago Federation 
of Labor resolved that no constituent union 
should go on strike without first placing its de- 
mands in the hands of the federation’s executive 
committee for attempted settlement. The Long- 
shoremen have given to their international presi- 
dent a veto power over sympathetic strikes and 
exorbitant demands of local unions. Practically 
all of the serious strikes of the past two years 
have been those of new unions or rejuvenated 
unions. With the first flush of power, and re- 
sentment over past wrongs, they hasten to show 
their strength by extreme demands, and the re- 
straining control of older unions is beginning to 
be asserted. 

That the unions are appreciating the impor- 
tance of strong leadership is suggested in the 
liberal increases in salaries which they are giv- 
ing to national officers like John Mitchell and 
E. E. Clark. That they are preparing them- 
selves for the future is seen in the new million- 
dollar reserve fund of the mine-workers, and 
the quarter-million fund of the steel-workers. 
Able leaders with strong reserve funds tend to 
eliminate small strikes, and to make the strike 
of the future something that both sides will 
hesitate long before permitting, except as a last 
resort. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE ENGLISH WORKER. 


BY FRANK FAYANT. 


HEAP foreign labor” is a cry little heard 
- now in this country, although a few years 
ago it was a political issue. Since then, the na- 
tion has had a wonderful material progress, and 
our expanding industries, by the help of highly 
efficient workmen and marvelous machines, have 
invaded the world with their products. Al- 
though our steel-workers are the most highly 
paid in the world, yet we can profitably sell our 
steel rails under the shadow of English rolling 
mills ; our molders and machinists earn wages un- 
dreamed of in Europe, but our locomotives and 
electric generators are sold around the world ; 
instead of suffering from the competition of 
foreign mills, our cotton-weavers, the best paid 
anywhere, are making goods for the Orient ; our 
New England shoes are worn by the workers in 
English ‘shoe factories, de ‘spondent over declin- 
ing wages. In our prosperity, we have stopped 
worrying about ‘cheap foreign labor.” Our in- 
dustries, such a short while ago on the defen- 
sive, have taken up offensive warfare. The cry 
of alarm now comes from the other side of the 
Atlantic.—it is not “cheap foreign labor,” but 
‘efficient American labor.” 


THE BLIGHT OF CASTE. 


One does not have to live very long in Eng- 
land to discover where the trouble lies in the 


condition of English workers. The fetters of 
caste bind most tightly on the workers. By 
stifling the ambition of the workers, caste stifles 
industry. That the present crisis in English 
industry,—a crisis which is growing more acute 
day after day,—is not the fault of the English 
workers, but the fault of the English social sys- 
tem, must be apparent to any one who has come 
in contact with English-born workers in Amer- 
ican industries. The moment you set an English- 
man at work in the free atmosphere of America, 
he becomes as efficient as the native-born. Many 
of our American captains of industry were orig- 
inally plain English workmen. Freeing them- 
selves from caste fetters, and coming to a land 
where every man has the opportunity of free 
development, they have achieved distinction 
that would have been denied them in England. 
An English philanthropist who believes that 
he can best serve his country by educating the 
workers is sending to America delegations of 
Englishmen from the workshops. He hopes, by 


thus opening their eyes to the nobility of labor 
in our democracy, to infuse into English work- 
érs some of the energy and strenuousness of the 
Americans. Our workmen need no spurring 
on to greater effort, but they do need to be 
shown how fortunate they are. An American 
philanthropist could well serve this country by 
sending over to England workers from our in- 
dustries, that they might see the other side of 
the picture. No observing American worker 
could fail, on returning from an inspection of 
English industrial life, to feel more than he ever 
did the dignity of American citizenship. He 
would be infused by a lasting optimism ; when 
he touched foot again on American soil, he 
would be brimming over with thankfulness that 
he was an American worker. 


DETERIORATION OF THE ENGLISH TOWN WORKER. 


Caste conventions decree that the workers in 
England are of baser metal, that they must 
live within the narrow barriers set for them. 
This submerging of a great mass of the people 
has been more pronounced during the past half- 
century. Before the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
England was an agricultural nation. But the 
statesmen of that period wisely foresaw that 
England could only retain a commanding position 
in world trade by giving its whole energy to 
manufacturing. America, with its golden prai- 
ries, it was seen, would rapidly become a world- 
provider of food ; England must become a pro- 
vider of manufactures ; and so agriculture was 
killed by a single stroke. The nation plunged 
into manufacturing. The result has been that 
the best blood of the farms has gone into work- 
shops. In America, where agriculture has grown 
to be a greater and greater industry, there is an 
abundance of vigorous reserve force, constantly 
feeding the towns. The vigor of America is in 
the farms. But this is no longer true in Eng- 
land. ‘There, the farms have been sapped of 
their strength, and they no longer freshen the 
life of the crowded towns. Deprived of their 
source of vitality, the towns are deteriorating, 
and the physical standard of the masses is slow- 
ly declining. This has been vividly brought to 
view within the past three years by the inability 
of the army to maintain its physical standard. 
The new recruits are a sorry contrast to the old 
English soldiery. 
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THE DRINK EVIL. 


The American workingman in England is 
amazed by the amount of drinking done by the 
English worker. Two months’ wages of the 
average English worker’s yearly income goes to 
the “public-house.” In no country in the world 
is there so much drunkenness among the com- 
mon people. That this abnormal indulgence in 
drink is a serious tax on industry, is undoubted. 
English manufacturers whom I have met all tell 
me that could they keep their workmen sober 
there would be less to fear from American com- 
petition. The “drink bill” of England, the tax 
on which produces three-eighths of the total rev- 
enue of the government, is about eight hundred 
million dollars a year. Of this huge amount, it 
is estimated that the working people spend five 
hundred and fifty million dollars. In propor- 
tion to his earnings, the English worker spends 
four times as much money on drink as does the 
American. 

But no statistics are needed to show the 
slavery of English workers to drink. One needs 
only to roam through the streets of the poorer 
quarters of London at night to get at the facts. 
The dirty, ill-smelling public bars are crowded 
with dull-eyed men and women and children, 
drinking heavy beers. The women often stand 
at the bar or sit on a wooden bench, holding 
an ale jug in one arm and a baby in the other. 
I have walked for miles at night through the 
lanes and alleys of London, glanced in at scores 
of public-houses, and never failed to find women 
in them. One always expects to see the poorly 
dressed women and the red-coated soldiery. One 
night, in roaming about Whitechapel, I chanced 
into a barroom in Dorset Street, said to be the 
worst street in London. Five unkempt denizens 
of the quarter were drinking at the bar, and all 
five were women—old women. And down the 
wretched little street, a few doors from the 
public-house, there was a wretched lodging- 
house, where, in a single room, I found a score 
of unkempt women—old women—cooking their 
frugal suppers over an open fire. The night’s 
lodging cost four cents. A little earlier, down 
on the river-front, I had happened upon a pitiful 
line of five hundred men, shvering in the cold, 
waiting for the opening of a free shelter,—the 
only free shelter in London. Every night of the 
year, that line forms on the docks. 


PHYSICAL DEGENERACY. 


The submerging of the workers in the crowded 
towns has developed a class of physical deca- 
dents such as are to be found in America only 
among destitute aliens. Mr. Walter Wyckoff, 


who has done so much practical research work 
among the workers, here and in Europe, says 
that in all his wanderings about America he 
never saw an American among the destitute poor. 
In East London, you see poverty and wretch. 
edness that have been bred for generations 
in English families. Of every hundred men in 
all London over sixty-five years of age, nineteen 
are paupers ; of every hundred women, twenty- 
two are paupers. And then there is the army 
of vagrants and the ever-increasing thousands 
of insane. But one need not go into the East 
End or search through government Blue Books 
for evidences of physical decadence. Stroll down 
the Strand and into Fleet Street, on any Sunday 
night, and study the faces of the thousands of 
young men and women from East London who 
pour through this thoroughfare, six and eight 
abreast, laughing and singing, and you need go 
no farther. They are not the destitute poor ; 
rather are they young working people who can 
dress neat enough to join this weekly parade. 
They represent the average of London working 
people. But their faces are stamped with the 
marks of their class. On holiday nights, hordes 
from East London invade the West End. On 
the night of the King’s coronation, two human 
streams that filled the Strand from wall to wall 
flowed on for hours,—hundreds of thousands of 
the King’s subjects, whose lives, from birth, 
have been stunted, mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically. 

It is not the poverty of the submerged millions 
that sickens one,—it is the hopeless type of men 
and women that caste has bred. Bitter poverty 
ean be dealt with ; but what can be done with 
the lowly who are quite content with their con- 
dition, and in whom the fire of ambition has 
ceased to burn ? 


SUICIDAL POLICY OF BRITISH TRADE-UNIONISM. 


The refusal of the English higher classes to 
educate the working classes accounts, in a large 
measure, for the state of contented ignorance in 
which the submerged millions live. But no 
amount of education, unattended by an efface- 
ment of caste barriers, will put the English work- 
ingman on the same footing as the American. 
Our workers throw their whole strength into 
their tasks because they are ambitious to go 
higher, and because they know that no one will 
try to stop them from climbing. But the Eng- 
lish worker looks upon his trade merely as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, and, knowing that 
he is expected to keep in his own social plane, 
he does not seek to achieve greater things. 

English workmen have banded themselves to- 
gether into organizations that not only cripple 
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the industries in which they are employed, but 
that deprive them of any chance of bettering 
their condition. The whole idea of English 
trade-unions is that the workers are fixed on a 
certain level of material prosperity; as they 
cannot reach a higher level, therefore they must 
take measures to prevent their dropping to a 
lower. Labor, therefore, arrays itself in direct 
antagonism to capital. It accepts the caste 
brand set upon it by the higher classes, instead 
of fighting to efface the mark. 

The «ca’ canny ” system permeates English in- 
dustry. To “ca’ canny ” is to “go easy.” The 
Knglish worker’s idea is that the less work he 
does, the more there will be left to do, and 
therefore the less will be the chance of his or 
his fellow-workers’ getting out of employment. 
This system went on very well before the days 
of American competition ; but now that the prod- 
ucts of American industries are invading English 
markets, the ‘ca’ canny” workers are in a sad 
plight. Their slothful way of working so in- 


creases the cost of manufacture that the prod- 
ucts of American shops may be sold with profit 
in the very towns in which the Kuglish articles 
are made, despite the fact that American work- 
men receive much higher wages, while their 
products have to be transported thousands of 


miles. 
RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT. 


The first idea of English workers is to restrict 
the output of the individual. The bricklaying 
trade in London is a good example. Thirty years 
avo, an English bricklayer laid twelve hundred 
bricks a day. Ten years later, the number had 
been reduced to a thousand. Now an English 
bricklayer who laid more than four hundred a 
day would be ostracized by his fellows as a traitor 
to labor. The trade-union decrees four hundred 
as the maximum number of bricks that may be 
laid, and on work done for the municipality the 
maximum is further reduced to three hundred 
and thirty. But even this low standard is not 
adhered to. In the building of a London board 
school, the average proved to be but two hun- 
dred, while on another municipal building the 
contractor found that his men were laying but 
seventy bricks a day. This gradual reduction 
of the workman’s output has been in the face of 
advancing wages. It needs no study of engi- 
neering or political economy to understand what 
a disastrous effect such willful “leveling down” 
of industry has on national progress. 

What the English worker can do when he has 
an incentive for honest labor has been strikingly 
illustrated in the building of the new American 
electric shops in Manchester. English builders 
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estimated that the work would take three or 
four years ; an American contractor has done it 
in twelve months. He increased the rate of 
wages by two cents an hour, weeded out the in- 
competent, encouraged the ambitious, and raised 
the bricklaying standard from four hundred to 
eighteen hundred bricks a day. On plain work, 
he actually got the native workmen to lay twenty- 
five hundred bricks a day. The trade - union 
agitators were threatening at times, but they 
were not ready to oppose an employer who paid 
higher wages. The result was, that by adding 
a few cents to the workmen's daily wages, the 
American contractor got them to do four times 
as much work as they had been in the habit of 
doing. 
EVILS OF ‘CA’ CANNY.” 


This ‘ca’ canny ” spirit vitiates the workers, 
just as their excessive drinking does. Held 
down by caste fetters, they do not strive, by 
the strenuous life, to achieve greater things. 
They work, like men in a chain gang, because 
they must work to live. No restless enthusi- 
asm, no divine discontent, spurs them on. Holli- 
days they demand in increasing number. Sir 
Christopher Furness, one of the leading English 
captains of industry, says that the increasing 
idleness of the English workman is a heavy 
weight on industry. The trouble would not be 
so serious if the men did not extend a single 
day’s idleness into several days of drunken 
carousing. 

Naturally, the “ca’ canny” spirit stifles in- 
vention. The mechanic who told his foreman 
of a better way of doing a bit of work would be 
promptly told to mind his own business. The 
mechanic is hired to work, not to think. A cen- 
tury ago, the English nation was leading the 
world in industrial inventions, but that day is 
past. English industry no longer originates,— 
it imitates. 


OPPOSITION TO LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 


Invention to-day has to do with machinery, 
and the English worker is opposed to the use of 
machinery. He always has been. He stoned 
the inventor of the spinning-frame. To this 
day, many of the Lancashire weavers tend but 
two looms, and the maximum is four; a New 
England weaver tends eight looms. In the 
early days of the steam-engine, there were the 
“plug-drawing riots,” when workmen went 
about crippling the workshops by drawing the 
plugs of the boilers. Readers of Charlotte 
Bronté’s “Shirley ” will recall the riots that re- 
sulted from the introduction of machinery in 
Yorkshire, and the shooting of Moore. This 
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tale gives an illuminating picture of the period 
when machinery was first getting a foothold in 
England. 

English workers have steadily opposed the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, and 
when better machines have been put into work- 
shops the trade-unions have rigorously applied 
to them the “ca’ canny” principle. The in- 
ventor of a machine has one great goal—eco- 
nomical production ; opposing this, the English 
workers have one idea—expensive production. 
The English worker, branded with the mark of 
his caste, regards capital as an enemy. He does 
not recognize, as does the American worker, 
that the cheapening of manufacture means in- 
creased industrial profits, not only to the man- 
ufacturer, but to the men in his employ. Every 
effort is made by the workers to destroy the 
efficiency of machinery. They no longer raise 
riots and destroy machines ; now they arbitrarily 
restrict the output of machines and force the 
manufacturer to employ useless men in running 
them. If, in an iron-working shop, for example, 
a new machine is erected, and this new type has 
been so perfected by the inventor that its output 
is double that of the old type, the trade-union 
rules that it shall run only to three-fourths of 
its capacity. If the new type is so wonderfully 
automatic that a rowof six machines can be 
tended by one machinist, the trade-union rules 
that six men must tend the six machines. ‘Ca’ 
anny” is the idea. 


SMALLER OUTPUT—LOWER WAGES. 


‘Ca’ canny ” work restricts output without re- 
stricting cost ; therefore, it decreases the manu- 
facturer’s profits and decreases the worker's 
wages. Restriction of output can result in but 
one thing,—restriction of earnings. I wish | 
could blazon that on every workshop door in 
America. “ Ca’ canny ” work in English machine 
shops restricts wages just as it does in the 
building trades. Where three men tend three 
machines in England, their combined wages ex- 
ceed but little the earnings of a single American 
worker tending three machines of the same type 
but running his machines at higher speed. This 
is why it is that an American manufacturer, 
although he pays his individual workmen wages 
enormously in excess of the English scale, can 
actually exceed his English rival’s output with 
a smaller wage account. And, moreover, be- 
‘ause of this superior efficiency of the American 
workshop, our manufacturers are enabled to 
invade England’s markets, deprive English manu- 
facturers:of trade, and decrease the earnings of 
English workers. And it is nobody’s fault but 


the English worker’s,—or, shall I say it is the 
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fault of the feudalistic scheme of society that 
brands the worker as a man of baser metal ? 

The American worker who accuses capital of 
taking all the profits of increased production,— 
and there is some of this un-American talk now- 
adays, — simply ignores the facts. The wage 
scales of the leading industries show that the 
workers are partners with large interests in the 
present prosperity of the nation. Take the rail- 
ways, for example. Just as our workshops have 
been filled with more and more productive ma- 
chinery, increasing alike the profits of capital and 
labor, so, too, have our railways been equipped 
with more and more powerful engines and c¢a- 
pacious cars, with like results. The greatest of 
our American railways last year increased its 
mile-tonnage by a quarter of a billion tons, its 
passenger traffic by twenty-five million passen- 
gers; but the mileage of its trains actually 
showed a decrease. Every man worked a little 
harder, every train carried a heavier load, and 
the gross earnings increased by twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars. And the gainers by this prosperity 
have not been the shareholders alone, but the 
tens of thousands of workers. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING. 


One often meets English workingmen who as- 
sert that the cost of living is so much higher in 
America that the higher wages are of no great 
value. While the necessaries of life do cost 
more in America than in England, this differ- 
ence is not commensurate with the difference in 
wages. The American worker spends much 
more on food and shelter and clothing than the 
worker in any other country, because he lives 
much thore comfortably. No other working peo- 
ple have such good food, or are so well clothed 
and housed, as our own. And no other work- 
ing people have such comfortable accounts in the 
savings-banks. The common people of this coun- 
try have reached a plane of living not attainable 
by the workers of any otherland. Our national 
prosperity is built on the prosperous condition 
of the great mass of the people. 

That there is to be any great change in 
English industrial conditions so long as three- 
fourths of the English people are fettered by 
caste conventions, does not seem likely. If 
there is a change very soon, it will be due to 
the investment of American capital in English 
industry and the infusion of American ideas 
of democracy into English life. Just so soon as 
the English workingman has opened to him the 
way to achievement, he will enter into his work 
with enthusiasm and compete with the Ameri- 
can. Meanwhile, the free-born American worker 
must continue to prosper. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS AND THE 


SOCIALIST 


PARTY. 


BY WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND, PH.D. 


(Author of ‘‘ Germany,” ‘‘ The Kaiser’s Speeches,” etc.) 


f* )M several aspects, the result of the recent 

German elections is of interest. What 
las principally struck the observer in other 
lands, of course, were the immense gains of the 
Socialists. But intrinsically of greater import 
was the fact that the nation set the seal of con- 
demnation upon’ the recent tariff policy of the 
government and upon the rule of the Agrarian 
majority. This was partially bound up in the 
Socialist victories, for they had fought their 
campaign primarily on the tariff issue. How- 
ever, the crushing defeat of the most fanatic 
leaders in the Agrarian movement, the men who 
had befuddled the brain of the rural population 
for several years preceding, was accomplished 
quite independently of the Socialists, in districts 
where scarcely any Socialists were to be found. 
Again, the losses sustained by the rest of the 
so-called Agrarians, though slight numerically, 
were also significant enough in this connec- 
tion. The main result, therefore, of the elec- 
tions, so far as immediate political issues are 
concerned, is the country’s distinct disapproval 
of the high protective and Agrarian policy late- 
ly inaugurated, at the instigation of the mano- 
rial lords of Prussia’s eastern provinces, and of 
their political allies, by Count von Bilow, the im- 
perial chancellor. This disapproval extends, of 
course, to the new tariff law, the provisions of 
which so severely discriminate against American 
imports of every kind. 


COMPOSITION OF THE NEW REICHSTAG. 


The legislative period of a newly elected 
teichstag is five years in duration, and the pre- 


ceding election was, therefore, in 1898. At by- 
elections in the interval, the trend of public opin- 
ion could be indistinctly read ; but the outcome 
of such elections is never a sure guide, even to 
the trained politician. As a matter of fact, the 
Agrarian majority in the Reichstag had counted 
on a sweeping victory this year, and the actual 
results came as a stunning surprise to them, 
notwithstanding Socialist boasts beforehand. It 
is worth while noting the changed party com- 
plexion of the new Reichstag, when compared 
with that of 1898-1903. The Socialists won 25 
seats, giving them a total of 81 members. 


Nearly every other faction or party lost, though 
not largely,—the Center, 4 seats ; the Conserva- 
tives, 5; the National Liberals, 5; the Radicals, 
14. The Poles (who make up a faction by them- 
selves in both Reichstag and Prussian Diet) won 
2 seats in addition to their 14, owing to the fierce 
race strife going on for some years past in the 
Polish provinces of Prussia. The other insignifi- 
cant factions remained about stationary. Yet, 
measured by the practical influence these rela- 
tively small changes will have on the policy of 
the government, and on the action of the Reichs- 
tag in important matters, such as the tariff, com- 
mercial treaties, army and naval increase, etc., 
and internal improvements, the outcome of the 
elections will be, indeed, of far-reaching conse- 
quence. 


RENEWAL OF COMMERCIAL TREATIES,——-THE TARIFF. 


For the slight shifting of factional strength 
in the Reichstag will, for one thing, destroy the 
Agrarian majority there. It will create a new 
composite majority, made up of the Socialists, 
the Radicals, the National Liberals, and the left 
wing of the Center, with the addition of a few 
Independents. This majority will favor the 
renewal of commercial treaties with Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Roumania, Switzerland, Holland, 
Argentina, and some less important countries,— 
treaties which are on the point of running 
out. 

For the near future of Germany, these commer- 
cial treaties are of the utmost concern. They 
were concluded and ratified ten years ago, and 
the rapid rise of Germany as an industrial and 
exporting center is palpably due to them, at 
least in large degree. This becomes clear by 
analyzing the official statistics of the empire for 
the period of 1892-1902. They not only show 
that from the moment these treaties went into 
effect the volume of export trade rose, quickly 
and steadily, from less than $800,000,000 in 
1892 to nearly $1,200,000,000 in 1900 and 
since (imports increasing at a corresponding 
ratio) ; but they also show,—and this is more to 
the point,—that this increase was mainly with 
the treaty countries. Now, the last Reichstag, 
favoring, above all, high duties on foreign agri- 
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AUGUST BEBEL. 


(Leader of the Social Democratic party.) 


cultural products, refused to renew these treaties 
save on terms unacceptable to the treaty coun- 
tries. It was partly due to the apprehension 
in the commercial minds of Germany as to the 
government's ability to renew these treaties that 
a financial and industrial depression has pre- 
vailed in the empire during the last three 
years. 

With the new Reichstag in the saddle, this fear 
will vanish, and trade, especially export trade, 
will revive. It is true, however, that Germany 
will have to sacrifice, to a certain extent, her 
agricultural interests in order to conclude trea- 


ties satisfactory to the 
other contracting parties. 
But that is unavoidable, 
and since the manufactur- 
ing and exporting inter- 
ests now predominate in the 
empire, in the ratio of three 
to two (when compared with 
the soil-cultivating inter- 
ests), it is sound statecraft to 
consider them first. There 
has been a latent agricul- 
tural crisis in Germany for 
many years, and with the re. 
newal of the commercial! 
treaties 1t will become more 
acute. Agricultural condi. 
tions, however, will gradu- 
ally adjust themselves there. 
For one thing, Germany will 
turn more extensively to 
dairying and cattle-breed- 
ing, and the raising of fruit 
and vegetables, and abandon 
in larger measure grain cul- 
ture, in which she can no 
longer compete, even with 
moderately high protection, 
with the virgin soil of the 
United States, Argentina, 
and other countries. But 
her teeming population will 
have low-priced breadstuffs, 
and her laborers will be able 
to eat meat oftener than once 
a month. 

Another indirect result of 
the elections will be the dis- 
use or repeal of the recently 
enacted high-tariff law. In. 
deed, with the commercial 
treaties spoken of in exist- 
ence, and with the new trea- 
ties Germany hopes to con 
clude with this country and 

with England, this high-protection law could no 
longer stand. 


PARTIES AND FACTIONS IN THE REICHSTAG. 


Reference has been made in the above to party 
groupings in Germany. These are rather pe- 
culiar. I shall here confine myself to those in 
the Reichstag alone. Besides the Socialists, there 
are about a dozen factions in it, all more or less 
sharply divided. There are the two factions of 
the Conservative party, the. Old Conservatives 
(Altconservativen) and the Free Conservatives 
( Freiconservativen) or Imperial party (Letchspar- 
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i), Which together haye now a strength of 
seventy-one. They represent, in the main, the 
interests of the privileged classes,—of the no- 
i ility, the manorial estate-holders, the army offi- 
cers, the court officials, and the whole bureau- 
cracy, and are the more or less devoted partisans 
of monarch and crown. Next, there is the Cen- 
ter,—a political anomaly. For the Center pre- 
tends to specially and exclusively represent the 
Catholics of Germany, forming about one-third 
of the entire population (twenty-four millions 
out of fifty-seven millions), and is Ultramontane 
and Papal in its tendencies. Numerically, the 
(enter is the largest party in the Reichstag, fill- 
ing now one hundred and two seats out of a total 
of three hundred and ninety-seven. The Na- 
tional Liberals are supposed to champion the 
cause of the manufacturing classes, and, polit- 
icatly considered, favor the expansion and more 
perfect unification of the empire. They are a 
party which, in years gone, was in the ascendant, 
but which has been steadily’shrinking. In the 
’80s, they rolled up a membership of one hundred 
and ten; at present they number fifty-one. The 
Radicals, split into the Richter faction (/rezsin- 
nige Volksparte:), the Barth faction (/reisinnige 
Vereinigung), and the South German Democrats 
(Siiddeutsche Volkspartei), now have a combined 
strength of but thirty-six, having lost fourteen 
seats in the elections just held. They, in the 
iain, favor a purely parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment, largely modeled on England’s; and 
though they have dwindled away greatly, they 
still count in their ranks much of the highest 
intellect, greatest wealth, and social progress in 
the empire. 

This comprises the list of the larger group- 
ings. But there are some smaller ones, such as 
the Polish faction (16); the Anti-Semites (9); 
the protesting Alsatians (9); the Danish (1); the 
Guelphs, being those unreconciled to the annex- 
ation of Hanover by Prussia in 1866 (3); the 
Independents ( W7lde,—z.e., wild ones”’), which 
represent about every remaining shade of politi- 
cal opinion (11). These small groups not in- 
frequently, on a close vote, hold the balance of 
power, and hence are not to be undervalued in 
practical politics. 


PRESENT ISSUES IN GERMAN POLITICS. 


Incidentally, a glimpse has been afforded as 
to the division of political opinion in the empire. 
But a somewhat more extended statement is, 
perhaps, required to afford an intelligent view 


of the matter. The principal pending questions 

for the Germany of to-day are the following : 
Economically—1. The tariff and the commer- 

cial treaties, including new ones with England 
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and with the United States, about which enough 
has been said. 2. The further upbuilding of the 
imperial system of old-age, invalid, and accident 
pensions, which is favored by the Socialists and 
the entire Liberal Left, and opposed by part of 
the Center and the Right (Conservatives, Anti- 
Semites, Poles, Guelphs, Alsatians). 
Politically—1. Curtailment of the general 
Reichstag franchise. This is desired by the 
whole Conservative party and its reactionary 
allies, also by the imperial government. itself. 
But with the new composition of the Reichstag 
such a measure, which would necessitate the re- 
peal of a paragraph in the constitution of the 
empire, could not pass. 2. The maintenance of 
the Dreibund, or Triple Alliance. This is favored 
by a decided majority of the Reichstag. 3. A 
closer understanding with the Papacy,—favored 
solely by the Center, the Poles, and the Alsatians. 
4. An entente cordiale with both England and the 
United States,—a cause warmly espoused by the 
Radicals and the Socialists, and, to a slighter 
extent, by most of the other parties and factions. 
5. Expansion of Germany territorially, coloni- 
ally, and commercially. I will briefly say that 
although there is much utopian and chimerical 
effusion in such a programme, there is a strong 
current of public opinion, exploited particularly 
by the National Liberals (Pan-Germans), the 
Anti-Semites, and the Free Conservatives, stead- 
ily bearing in this direction. 6. The redividing 
of the empire into Reichstag election districts of 
approximately equal population,—a thing which 
has not been done since 1871. This is favored, 
of course, by all the parties (Socialists, Radicals, 
etc.) suffering under the present unfair system. 
It is opposed by all the other parties and fac- 
tions, and also by the imperial government and 
by the Bundesrath (Federal Council), without 
whose concurrence the thing is constitutionally 
impossible. 7. A change of system in the offi- 
cial treatment of the Socialists and of all the 
other adherents of political opinions obnoxious 
to the present régime. This is favored by the 
Radicals and Socialists, but the existing repres- 
sion is upheld by the remainder. However, with 
greater numerical power in the Reichstag, the 
Socialists will measurably influence the govern- 
ment and the whole administration in this re- 
spect during the coming legislative period of 
1903-08. 8. Army and navy increase. The 
enlargement of the navy is fixed by law until 
1916. If, meanwhile, the government should 
deem it requisite to insist on an additional naval 
increase, underlying circumstances and causes 
would, of course, have due weight with the 
Reichstag. Generally speaking, the government 
has always contrived to find a majority in the 
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teichstag willing to indorse its desires and plans 
in this respect, as well as in the matter of 
either increasing the army or making modifica- 
tions in the term or manner of service, equip- 
ment, etc. In 1893, though, the government 
was obliged to dissolve a recalcitrant Reichstag 
and order new elections, which resulted more 
favorably for government plans. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY. 


The growth and present status of the Social- 
ist party in Germany deserves special mention. 
Substantially founded by two Hebrews of Ger- 
man birth,—viz., Ferdinand Lassalle and Carl 
Marx,—the Socialist party of Germany has 
grown from small beginnings, since about 1860, 
to its present imposing strength and prestige. 
Lassalle first gave the German working class 
political cohesion under the shibboleth, « Prole- 
tarians, consolidate !’’ Marx wrought out scien- 
tific Socialism during his long exile in London, 
his maxims being in the main contained in his 
hook, Das Naprtal, which became for a long 
time the political, economic, and social gospel of 
the German workingman. In it he outlined and 
based, on what was long held by his followers to be 
undeniable truth, the Socialist system of govern- 
ment. To a large portion of his tenets the So- 
cialists in Germany and elsewhere still adhere. 
But another Socialist thinker, Edward Bern- 
stein,—likewise a German Jew, and likewise 
during his enforced expatriation in London,— 
destroyed by his more recent writings much of 
the Marx fabric, especially one of its corner- 
stones,—the theory of the perpetual and growing 
pauperization of the masses and the as steady 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few. 
The kernel of the Marx doctrine, however,—the 
eventual Verstaatlichung (i.e. acquisition and 
management by the state, or national, govern- 
ment) of all the means of producing and dis- 
tributing wealth,—is still firmly believed in by 
the Socialists of Germany. 

As time went on, though, and the concrete 
needs of the toiling masses arose afresh at par- 
ticular junctures of economic and _ political de- 
velopment, the Socialists of Germany added new 
planks to their platform. At their last “ Party 
Day,”’—7.e., national convention,—they restated 
all the essentials of their creed. They aim, be- 
sides. other things,—at a republican form of 
purely representative government (though in this 
respect the Bavarians and South Germans in the 
party are allowed some latitude, they preferring 
a strictly constitutional monarchy) ; at the sub- 
stitution of a national militia in place of the 
regular army ; at arbitration, under any and all 
circumstances, in lieu of war; at more liberal 
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terms of land tenure and homestead provisions ; 
at the absolute equalization of rights between 
the sexes ; at forcible public education and the 
strict separation of Church and State, religion be- 
ing held by them to bea “ purely personal affair.” 
They have championed, besides, many measures 
of immediate utility, especially those benefiting 
the laboring classes. 

Some of the Socialist ideas, notably amony 
the last-mentioned category, were eminently sen- 
sible and practical, and have since been incor- 
porated, largely owing to their agitation, in the 
national or state legislation of Germany. I will 
instance in this connection: the imperial old- 
age and invalid and accident insurance and 
pension system; the safeguards against acci- 
dents in mines, factories, and other manufactur- 
ing establishments ; the better supervision of 
factories ; the restrictions placed on child and 
woman labor; the mechanics’ lien law; the 
abolition of the truck system of payment ; the 
measures for the prevention of political, social, 
and economic intimidation and ostracism by 
employers ; the enforcement of laws making the 
debauching of children or women by employers 
a penal offense ; and many others. 

During the period of the so-called “Socialist 
exception laws,” the Socialists of Germany were 
practically outlawed and by thousands driven 
into exile in Switzerland, France, England, and 
the United States ; but after Bismarck’s retire- 
ment, the Reichstag refused to renew these laws, 
and since then Socialism has had, in the main, 
a better field for itself. From 312,000 votes in 
1878-79, they increased rapidly in strength, and 
in 1893 they polled considerably over a million. 
In 1898, this had grown to 2,107,000, and at 
the recent election some three million ballots 
were cast for Socialist candidates,—z.e., just 
about three-eighths of the total vote. Owing to 
the huge gerrymander, however, to which allu- 
sion was made above, their 3,000,000 votes elected 
but 81 delegates, while the 1,800,000 votes of 
the Center elected 102, and so on in proportion. 
Their popular vote would entitle the Socialists 
to about 160 of the 397 seats in the Reichstag. 


THE SOCIALIST LEADERS—AUGUST BEBEL. 


The Socialist party has produced some remark- 
able men in Germany, it must be admitted. Be- 
sides Lassalle and Marx, the founders, and Lieb- 
knecht, the martyr for the “cause,” it may prove 
useful to keep in mind the existence of such men 
as Edward Bernstein, whose analytical mind re- 
fashioned scientific Socialism, and who is now in 
the Reichstag ; Emil Singer, who from a wealthy 
manufacturer turned Socialist agitator, and who 
has sat in the Reichstag ever since its organiza- 














tion in 1871; Dr. Arons, the wealthy nephew 
of the multi-millionaire and Berlin banker, Baron 
Bleichréder, who is a lecturer on political econ- 
omy in Berlin University ; von Vollmar, a Ba- 
varian nobleman and army officer, who was se- 
verely wounded and decorated with the Iron 
Cross in 1870, and who during his long conva- 
lescence succumbed to the Socialist faith,—one 
of the handsomest and most striking figures on 
the Socialist benches in the Reichstag. 

Most deserving, though, of notice is August 
Bebel, the ablest and most impressive speaker in 
the house. The son of poor parents in a town 
by the Rhine, he was as a boy apprenticed to a 
turner and carver. He learned his trade thor- 
oughly, meanwhile perfecting his school educa- 
tion. He started in business for himself and 
married. Then he turned Socialist. At the out- 
break of the Franco-German War he and his 
friend Liebknecht issued a manifesto in the 
name of the German Socialists to the Socialists 
in France, deprecating the war. For this the 
two were tried by the Imperial Court in Leipsic 
for high treason, and sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment. Neither that, however, nor his sub- 
sequent convictions for lése majesté and press of- 
fenses, could quench his spirit. He is moderately 
well-to-do. He has written many books, pam- 
phlets, newspaper articles, etc., and one of his 
books, Die Frau («The Wife),” an able exposi- 
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tion of the Socialist point of view as to woman 
and her rights as mother and wife, which has 
been translated into nearly every living language, 
alone yields him a modest competence in royalties. 

Bebel is, however, not a great man, nor even 
a great party leader. He lacks balance and 
also the power to conciliate and to hold his fol- 
lowers together. As a party strategist he is 
easily outdone by Singer and several others. 
As the most courageous and forceful orator on 
the Socialist side, as a man whose tongue never 
utters what his heart does not fully feel, as a man 
of the nicest honor and of irreproachable morals, 
he wields an influence over his hearers of every 
kind in the Reichstag which is unprecedented in 
that body. He is the trenchant espada of his 
party, whose thrusts even the Kaiser is not 
always able to parry. 

And what is the future of Socialism to be in 
Germany? That is a hard question to answer. 
Many of the shrewdest minds of Germany be- 
lieve it will run its course, and will eventually 
tone down into a radical labor and reform party. 
The Kaiser himself intimated that recently, and 
there are many signs pointing that way. That 
under the present political and social conditions 
of Germany a party like the Socialist is really 
needed is not only my own belief, but also that of 
many others who have had occasion to observe 
things in the empire at close range. 





JAURES, THE PRESENT LEADER OF FRENCH 
SOCIALISM. 


BY OTHON 


M JAURES is to-day the most prominent 

leader of the French Socialist party, as 
well as one of the most attractive figures in 
'rench parliamentary life. By general consent 
he is not far from being foremost among the 
great political orators of France, and for ten 
years a speech by Jaurés has always been sure 
to draw large crowds to the Palais Bourbon, or 
to the popular meetings where he often makes 
himself heard for the one cause that is dear to 
him. 

Although belonging to a party in the Cham- 
ber that counts fewer than fifty members, he was 
this very year elected to the vice-presidency of 
the C hamber, an honor that is usually bestowed 
only on the most representative members of. the 
Republican majority. In two sensational speeches 


GUERLAC. 


he recently challenged the attention of the world 
by bringing up two of the most acute and del- 
icate questions in French politics,—the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the Dreyfus affair. 

He is at the present time the Frenchman out- 
side of the administration whose personality is 
the most striking and whose influence is the most 
powerful. His very career challenges attention 
and commands respect, for it shows the strug- 
gles of a man against the interests of his class 
to promote a social order more in accord with 
his notions of justice, and it shows the evolutions 
of a mind which has worked its way toward a 
higher ideal of life. : 

M. Jean Jaurés first entered political life in 
1885. He was then a young professor of phi- 
losophy in a secondary school of his native de- 
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partment, the Tarn. Up to that time he had 
been a brilliant pupil, winning numerous prizes 
and scholarships ; he had entered the great sem- 
inary that prepares the —— s of the French 
schoois and universities, the famous Ecole Nor- 
male Superieur of Paris, which has given to 
France Taine, About, Sarcey, and hundreds of 
eminent scholars and writers. Everywhere 
Jaurés had revealed himself as a vigorous mind, 
served by the most remarkable eloquence that 
had heard since Gambetta. On festival 
occasions in his native city he would rouse the 
enthusiasm of the excitable southerners by im- 
promptu speeches, into which he put all the 
fervor, poetry, and color that go with that rich 
soil of Languedoc, which seems to produce silver- 
tongued and sonorous orators as naturally as it 
produces olives and the vine. 

At the Ecole Normale, in the midst of that 
élite of young and hypercritical scholars, Jaurés 
passed for the most promising of them all, and 
in the debates on religion, philosophy, politics, 
and literature the versatile southerner outshone 
all the other lights. He is still vividly remem- 
bered by his comrades as a sturdy little fellow, 
with blue eyes, the eyes of a visionary, a strong, 
harsh, but ringing voice, a marked southern ac- 
cent, a tremendous power of assimilation and 
work, and, above all, a haughty contempt of the 
conventionalities of life in dress, manners, and 
opinions. 


been 


ENTERS PUBLIC LIFE AS A 
REPUBLICAN, 


In the Chamber, M. Jaurés did not imme- 
diately reveal his powers, and was for a time 
known to only a few. He remained, for the 
most part, modestly in the background. Once 
or twice, on special occasions, on subjects with 
which he was especially familiar, such as educa- 
tional questions, he made speeches which sug- 
gested to his auditory the great oratorical talent 
which he was soon to display. Strangely, in- 
deed, he was the first to attack at the tribune 
with public and outspoken denunciation the 


CONSERVATIVE 


schemes of the would-be Cesar, General Bou- 
langer. During that troubled period, Jaurés 


was one of the members of the most conserva- 
tive groups of Republicans in the Chamber,— 
what is commonly known as the left center, /e 
centre gauche. He was the pride and the hope 
of his party. 

If he had remained there, his future would 
have been secure. Like M. Deschanel, he would 
have reached any honor within the gift of the 
majority,—the office of speaker, or any portfolio 
that he might care to have. At a time when 
the moderate party was losing its best leaders, 
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it was only too glad to have new and promising 
recruits to take their place. 

But M. Jaurés remained in the Parliament 
only long enough to be regretted. In 1889, he 
was defeated for reélection by a local landowner, 
Few could have realized then in what guise he 
was to return, three years later, when the mod- 
erate Jaurés, with his conservative opinions, 
had given way to a rabid Socialist bent on the 
total destruction of the present régime of prop- 
erty and on the upbuilding of a new social order. 


CONVERSION TO SOCIALISM. 


What was the cause of the change ? Of course, 
a man’s enemies are apt to ascribe an alteration 
like this to the ambition of a demagogue, turn- 
ing his sails to catch the passing breeze. But 
few men, even among his bitterest enemies, 
would charge Jaurés with insincerity. His evo- 
lution was a gradual one. Like Victor Hugo, 
another great instance of a man who changed 
his convictions, he can say, “J’ai grandi.” His 
conversion to socialism was the inevitable out- 
come of his intellectual development. Those 
who knew him well, who knew what interest he 
took in social problems, wondered that he should 
have remained so long in a party which he had 
already outgrown when he entered its ranks. 

After failing at the polls, Jaurés went back 
to his profession of teacher of philosophy. While 
at the University of Toulouse, preparing his two 
theses for the doctorate, he took a prominent 
part in municipal politics. In that old Roman 
city, where passions are strong and political ex- 
citement runs high, where every one strives to 
surpass his neighbor in so-called orthodox de- 
mocracy, M. Jaurés found himself in an atmos- 
phere that proved fatal to his moderation. 

While writing his theses on “The Reality of 
the Perceptible Universe ” and «The History of 
Socialistic Doctrine in Germany from Luther 
down to Karl Marx” he was unconsciously drift- 
ing away from his former associates, and sud- 
denly found himself in the party of revolution. 
The afternoon of 1892, when he defended his 
theses at the Sorbonne, was a memorable date in 
the annals of the University of Paris. For the 
first time the new doctrine was discussed in the 
old medieval building, then not yet torn down, 
and, amid the applause of the audience, a young 
and powerful voice defended with an overwhelm- 
ing eloquence theories which had never before 
been advanced in such a place. 

Jaurés’ conversion to socialism was definitive. 
He explained it by saying that he had become 
convinced that the social reforms necessary to 
make society just toward the working class 
could not be obtained through the good will 
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and generosity of the bourgeois 
class. Never in history has 
such a revolution been accom- 
plished from the inside. The 
iourgeois class will have to be 
lispossessed by force, and the 
incorporation of the proleta- 
iat into modern civilization,” 
as Auguste Comte called it, 
nust be the work of the pro- 
lctariat itself, constituted as a 
lf-conscious class, — fighting 
for its rights, and triumphing 
wvers et contre tous. 

M. Jaurés’ formal entrance 
uto the Socialist party coin- 
cided with a general progress 
of socialism in France during 
he period from 1889 to 1893, 
when Radicalism had lost its 
prestige as a party of opposi- 
tion through the Boulanger and 
Panama affairs. At the same 
time as M. Jaurés, certain other 
young and gifted men from the 
Radical party, former lieuten- 
ants of M. Clemenceau, were 
likewise converted to the new 
doctrine, which pledged itself 
to the necessary and gradual 
substitution of social ownership 
for capitalistic ownership. Such 
were M. Millerand, the shrewd 
and skillful logician ; Viviani, 
the powerful and impassioned 
orator, and scores of young uni- 
versity professors, lawyers, and 
physicians, who were carried 























away by the irresistible exam- 
ple of M. Jaurés. 

In this new party, which, 
from 1893 on, counted in the Chamber from 
forty to fifty members, Jaurés was easily the 
most popular, if not always the most influential, 
member. In all great debates he played his 
part, furnishing a socialistic solution to every 
problem of government, whether social, political, 
educational, or economic. 


JAURES AS AN ORATOR. 


During this period he displayed, day after 
day, that marvelous eloquence which, with him, 
is an instinctive and irresistible force, and which 
seems rather to control him than to be controlled 
by him, and which carries away his audience, 
be it of unlettered or of cultured hearers. 

M. Jaurés is not a man of prepossessing .ap- 
He is short and burly of figure, some- 


pearance. 
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what rustic in his manner, and his dress evinces 
a lack of care, a lack of taste, almost a lack of 
cleanliness. It is only in his glance, the glauce 
of a visionary, that distinction appears. His 
voice is sonorous, with a metallic quality which 
is neither musical nor agreeable, but which 
pierces the tumult of parliamentary debate, and 
commands the attention of an audience, how- 
ever large. 

At first sight, this man of vulgar aspect and 
slovenly appearance might pass for some rude 
mob-orator, the spokesman of some club of Jaco- 
bins. But as he begins to speak the listener 
forgets the lack of elegance, the vulgarity, the 
excited southern features of the speaker, and 
surrenders himself to the charms of that elo- 
quence at once fluent, elegant, and picturesque. 
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I should not compare M. Jaurés to that Numa 
Roumestan of Daudet who never thought except 
while he was speaking. But it is certain that 
as he develops his brilliant metaphors, his poetic 
images, his ample and splendid periods, he is 
carried away, hypnotized, and intoxicated by 
his own words. 

I remember the thrilling picture of the Ar- 
menian atrocities that he once drew before the 
Chamber of Deputies. On that day, Gladstone 
alone could have passed him in passionate in- 
dignation and in graphic and realistic descrip- 
tion. His eloquent figures are without number. 
Some have become classical, as that one in which 
he spoke of religion, from time immemorial the 
refuge and the consolation of the disinherited 
in this world, as “the ancient song by which, 
through the ages, human misery has been rocked 
to sleep.” 

In the recent speech in which he was the 
first to have the courage to speak of the peace- 
ful solution of the question of Alsace-Lorraine, 
he expressed in precise and enduring terms the 
grievance of France against Germany, saying 
that in 1870 “human beings and human wills 
were violently torn from the allegiance preferred 
by them,” and he showed that France was right, 
after her heroic resistance in 1871, “in closing 
the detested book of war, for she has found in 
the republic a nobler ideal than that of revenge 
and conquest.” 


DEFENDER OF ZOLA AND DREYFUS. 


In the Dreyfus affair, M. Jaurés displayed in 
unequaled degree the profound sincerity of his 
passions and the warmth of his heart. At the 
outbreak of the “affair,” in 1898, his own in- 
terests would have prompted him to hold him- 
self aloof, as did so many others, to withhold 
himself from the fray, as did a great number of 
skillful politicians, who knew better than to com- 
promise their popularity by espousing an un- 
popular cause. Dut no sooner was Jaurés con- 
vinced on which side justice lay than he cast 
himself into the struggle with passionate reck- 
lessness. By his speech at the trial of Zola, by 
his magnificent articles entitled «The Proofs,” 
in which with irresistible logic he demonstrated 
the innocence of Dreyfus, and which were read 
by all France, he accomplished more than any 
other one man for the liberation of the prisoner 
of Devil’s Island. 

The speech which he delivered only a few 
weeks ago, with the aim of throwing light upon 
the last mysteries of the ‘affair,’ and of de- 
molishing one last myth, that of the alleged 
“letter of the German Emperor,” wa&s also an 
act of courage, for the majority in the Cham. 
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ber would prefer to see the “affair” interred, 
and the troublesome specter, eternally reappear 
ing, that has caused them so much dismay, 
finally laid. But Jaurés turned a deaf ear to the 
pleas of the timid among his colleagues. Dur- 
ing two whole sessions he revived the “affair,” 
unveiling mysteries which had till then remained 
obscure, and castigating the Nationalists, who 
had played upon the credulity of the public. 


AN IDEALIST. 


This single aspect of the character of Jaurés, 
this generous independence, and this high act 
of conscientiousness, would suffice to give him a 
place by himself in the Socialist party. By his 
intelligence and his breadth of spirit he is not 
only superior to the mob,—primitive in its pas- 
sions, of which he is the leader, and which at 
times he must flatter in order to lead,—he is 
superior to his political associates and_ allies, 
some of whom, a short while ago, attacked him 
violently for having allowed his daughter to be 
confirmed according to the rites of the church 
to which her mother belongs. He is far above 
the level of the great mass of politicians of all 
parties, and the idealism with which he is taunt- 
ed has in it more wisdom than has the selfish- 
ness of the wise. 

It may be added that this orator of sonorous 
utterance and glowing imagination is a worker 
of remarkable industry, whose intellect delights 
in exhaustive knowledge and thorough docu- 
mentation, and who has distinguished himself 
by works of erudite scholarship. 

During the year in which he was absent from 
the Parliament, in punishment for his activity in 
the Dreyfus affair, he wrote a history of the 
French Revolution, treated from a _ socialistic 
point of view, which was praised by professional 
historians for its substantial merit. 

Thus the Socialist party, which before Jaurés 
had for its leaders ignorant and passionate men 
of the people, or half-educated men rendered 
bitter by failure in life, has now for its guide a 
philosopher and scholar, an idealist of warm 
heart and ardent imagination, who might have 
achieved any desired political or literary dis- 
tinction in the bourgeois social order, but who 
has chosen instead to devote his great talents to 
the service of the masses,—of the unfeeling, un- 
thinking, and often ungrateful mob,—and to 
strive, with little hope of recompense, for a dis- 
tant and perhaps unattainable chimera. 

To the honor both of the French public and 
of the proletariat, it must be said that M. Jaurés 
has won the esteem of the best men of all parties 
and the enthusiastic and devoted admiration of 
the great mass of the proletariat. 























A COMBINATION HARVESTER AND THRESHER, SHOWING THE SIDE WHERE THE WHEAT IS SACKED, READY FOR MARKET. 


THIS YEAR'S. BIG WHEAT HARVEST IN KANSAS. 


BY PHILIP EASTMAN. 


“TIME, tide, and wheat wait for no man; for 

thirty days, ending about the 20th of July, 
the annual battle between man and nature was 
fought in the wheat fields of Kansas. The cam- 
paign began in the southern counties and pro- 
vressed northward. Its course was marked by 
ihe stacks of grain and fields of stubble left be- 
hind. The great army of harvesters, equipped 
with the most modern machinery, conquered. 
The campaign was quick and decisive. Kansas 
called upon all her sturdy men to lend their aid. 
The State could not furnish enough, and twenty- 
cight thousand additional men, a force half as 
large asthe standing army of the United States, 
vere recruited from other sections. 

Kansas harvests more wheat, annually, than 
any other State in the Union. Extending from 
the northern to the southern boundary, and _ in- 
cluding the thirty counties in the central third 
of the State, is the famous wheat belt. In this 
area, three-fourths of the entire crop of the one 
liundred and five counties of the State is raised. 
Not a county in the wheat belt raises less than 
« million bushels annually. Sumner County, on 
the southern line, was credited with 6,812,102 
bushels as the result of one year’s harvest, which 
Was more than the combined yields of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Mississippi, Wyom- 
inv. New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Alabama, 


and New Jersey. Sumner is the buckle of the 
wheat belt. 

All who were willing and able to work found 
employment awaiting them during the harvest. 
A wheat field is like the proverbial street car,— 
there is almost always room for one more. 
Barton County, which ranks next to Sumner, 
called for four thousand four hundred extra 
men and more than two thousand additional 
horses. In Saline and Cloud counties, when 
the harvest started and there was a shortage of 
hands, the farmers’ daughters went into the 
fields while the thermometer was close to the 
one hundred mark and did the work of men. 


COLLEGE BOYS IN THE WHEAT FIELDS. 


The harvest leveled all social barriers, and at 
the same time raised the standard of living in 


the country. The sturdy college man whose 
mighty muscles won him glory on the football 
field worked with the country lad whose distine- 
tion lay in the fact that he had shocked twenty 
acres of wheat in a day, rubbed elbows with the 
Mississippi levee hand temporarily turned har- 
vester, slept at night in the cool of the open be- 
side some laborer, with only a wagon overhead 
as shelter from the dew, and felt the better for 
it. And all of these, the college man, the levee 
hand, the country lad, and the laborer, demanded 
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that their employer set a table that would shame, 
in abundance and quality, the fare of many a 
house that attracts the summer boarder. 
Harvest hands, in companies of one hundred 
and two hundred, were sent from employment 
agencies in the States adjacent to Kansas to 
various points in the wheat belt. Just before 
the harvest, farmers found themselves 
needing more help. Then the farmer used all 
the guile and promises at his command to in- 
duce men to stop with him instead of journey- 
ing to the point to which they were ticketed. 
Harvest hands who ventured on to the platform 
of some railway station while the engine took 
water have actually been kidnaped by farmers, 
who used force to hold them until the train had 
gone. One farmer who raises hundreds of acres 
of wheat always secures his full quota of har- 
He prefers the col- 


some 


vest hands from colleges. 


legians, and says they make the most intelligent 
and trustworthy help, and he selects them in 
preference to some other classes of men able to 


do more work each day. 

Men are not alone in the vocation of harvest 
hand. Women play no unimportant part in the 
work necessary to the gathering of the grain. 
The men have to be fed, and during the harvest 
scores of women worked in the field camps as 
cooks. In the western counties, where one man 
may have thousands of acres to be harvested, 
the fields may be many miles from a farmhouse. 
Then small one-story buildings are built in a 
corner of the field, to be used during the har- 
vesting, threshing, plowing, and planting § sea- 
sons. Such houses are often supplemented by 
tents. Harvesters often travel in covered wagons 
and camp in gypsy fashion. 




















HARVEST HANDS WASHING AT A WINDMILL, 


KANSAS A RECORD BREAKER IN WHEAT. 


The demand for extra help during the harvest 
resulted from the fact that, despite the floods 
which devastated many of the most fertile val 
leys of the State, Kansas harvested more acres 
of wheat this year than were cut in 1901. In 
that year, the State passed her own record, which 
up to that time was the highest yield credited to 
any State, and led the list with more than 
99,000,000 bushels as the result of the year's 
harvest. In forty years, the wheat acreage of 
Kansas increased from 185,379 acres to 5,355,- 
638, and in the same time the value of a 
year’s crop advanced from about $100,000 to 
$58,456,789. 

Kansas raised the first record-breaking wheat 
crop in 1892, with a yield of nearly seventy-four 
million bushels, which was more than had ever 
been raised before by any State. From that 
year until 1900, the position of the State in the 
column of wheat statistics fluctuated, but in the 
latter year Kansas raised 82,488,655 bushels, 
and Minnesota, her nearest competitor, raised 
51,509,252 bushels. In 1901, Kansas distanced 
her own record and was credited by the United 
States Year Book of the Department of Agri- 
culture with 99,079,304 bushels, raising more 
wheat than Minnesota by nearly nineteen mil- 
lion bushels, although the acreage of wheat 
sown in Minnesota was greater than that of 
Kansas by 853,868 acres. The Kansas crop in 
1902 suffered from climatic conditions, and the 
yield was 54,323,839 bushels. 

I. D. Coburn, secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, never estimates or guesses 
on the wheat crops of the State. He counts the 
bushels after they are threshed. His advance 
report on the conditions of the wheat crop, June 
20, 1903, on the eve of the harvest, gave the 
proportion of the total acreage to be harvested 
as 94.6 per cent. of the total area sown, or 
5,709,485 acres, and the average condition as 
89 per cent., which was 7 per cent. better than 
the famous crop of 1901 at the same period. 


NEW HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


Chickens cannot be safely counted before they 
are hatched, and the farmer is not certain of his 
wheat crop until it is threshed. Too much rain 
just before the time for the reapers to enter the 
field, a hailstorm or a heavy wind shortly be- 
fore the harvest, and a field which may have 
promised thousands of dollars is lost or serious- 
ly damaged. There are many anxious days for 
the farmer. He must watch his fields as closely 
as the steel-roller watches the molten metal. —Be- 
tween one day and the next, the determining 
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A SIDE VIEW OF TWO HEADERS AND TWO BARGES. 


change in the heads of wheat may take place, 
and the field is then ready for the cutting. The 
time to harvest is short. Within two weeks af- 
ter the grain has turned to just the right shade 
{ yellow, the harvest must be over. If the 
wheat is too ripe, the harvesting machines will 
shatter it and the farmer will lose heavily. 

The grower who raises a square mile or more 
of wheat is constantly looking for machinery 
that will lessen the expense of harvesting and 
threshing the crop. For this reason, the machine 
known as the header has come into favor within 
a few years. The header clips the stalks of 
wheat a few inches below the head of the grain, 
and no binding is necessary. It cuts a swath 
twelve feet wide. The four horses which furnish 
the power are hitched behind, and they push the 


machine over the field. A self-binder is drawn 
by three or four horses and cuts a swath six or 
seven feet wide. A header will harvest forty 
acres a day, while the capacity of a binder is 
fifteen acres a day. The cuttings are carried 
from the header, by an endless belt, to a header 
barge, which is driven beside the machine. When 
one barge is full, it is driven to the stack and 
another takes its place. The advantage of a 
binder is that the wheat can be cut before it is 
thoroughly ripe, as the ripening process will con- 
tinue in the shock. Harvesting is often begun 
with a binder and finished with a header. <A 
new machine which is being tested by the farm- 
ers is a combination binder and header. A 
header is indispensable when the wheat is short. 
It lessens the expense of harvesting, as the wheat 
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A THRESHING CREW AT WORK. 
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means a costly delay. .\nd 








still the Kansas farmer takes 
no care of his machinery, 
The binders and_ headers 
stand in the fields from one 
harvest until another, 
Threshing-machines and en- 
gines are left to care for 
themselves from season to 
season. The profits of the 
large harvesting-machinery 
companies would be more 
than cut in two if the West- 
ern farmer cared for his im- 
plements after the manner 
of the New Englander. 
Machines are in use, both 








GANG PLOWS AT WORK ON A 1,280-ACRE WHEAT FARM IN PAWNEE COUNTY. 


goes at once into the stack, instead of being 
shocked and then stacked. 

The trusts have long since cornered binding- 
twine, and that has advanced the header in fa- 
vor. The trusts have put the price they wished 
upon twine. Just before a harvest, binding- 
twine may advance 50 per cent. in price. The 
cost of twine for a harvest varies with the thick- 
ness and the stand of the wheat. From thirty 
cents to fifty cents an acre for twine means an 
expenditure of from three hundred dollars to 
five hundred dollars for a field of a thousand 
acres. 

To counteract the trust, the State of Kansas, 
a few years ago, established 


of horse and steam power, 
which harvest the grain on 
one side and turn it out threshed and in sacks 
on the other. Such machines cut a twenty-foot 
swath and will cover sixty acresinaday. Steam 
machines harvest the crop and plow and harrow 
the ground at the same time, leaving behind a 
strip twelve feet wide ready for the planting. 
As coming between the ordinary plow and this 
machine are gang plows, which are really two 
plows in one, drawn by four horses. They will 
turn twenty acres a day. 

THRESHING AND MARKETING THE CROP. 


The threshing of the stacks which hold the 
year’s crop is a work of no small magnitude, 








a plant for the manufacture 
of binding-twine at the State 
penitentiary. This year, the 
floods in the Missouri and 
Mississippi valleys inundat- 
ed many warehouses filled 
with twine. At Kansas City, 
over five million pounds was 
ruined. The farmers then 
looked to the penitentiary 
plant for relief, and before 
the harvest in southern Kan- 
sas had begun, that section 
of the State sent in rush or- 
ders for three million 
pounds. One farmer sent a 
check for eighteen hundred 
dollars with his order. The 
twine sold at nine and one- 
half cents a pound. 

Every machine that goes 
into the harvest fields must 

















be in perfect condition. A 
break in the mechanism 


AN 800-ACRE WHEAT FIELD READY FOR THE HARVESTERS. 
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THIS YEAR'S BIG WHEAT HARVEST IN KANSAS. 























A THRESHING OUTFIT READY TO TRAVEL. 


though not so exacting as to time as harvesting. 
One of the largest threshing-machines,—or sep- 
arators, as the farmers call them,—is credited 
with turning out three thousand five hundred 
hushels of wheat in a run of nine hours and 
forty-five minutes. The big machine is provided 
with labor and time.saving devices, such as an 
extension feed-carrier and hopper scales which 
automatically weigh the grain and load it into 
a wagon. It takes but a few minutes for this 
machine to load a sixty-bushel wagon, and then 
arises a difficulty for the farmer to overcome. The 
wheat must be gotten away from the thresher, 
for if the machinery is forced to stop, that much 
time is lost, and time is money while the thresh- 
ing crew is being paid. The owner of the thresh- 
ing outfit has contracted to thresh the crop for 
so much a bushel, and the grain is delivered 
from the machine. The owner must then take 
charge of it. To haul and store it in a granary 
ou the field means that it must be handled twice 
before it reaches the market. If the field is ten 
miles from a town, which is not at all uncommon, 
it requires at least fifty wagons, making one 
trip a day, to carry the grain from the separa- 
tor to the elevator. In this manner the grain 
is often handled, and on country roads leading 
to town can be seen a steady line of wagons, 
passing from sunrise till sundown, loaded with 
wheat. 

The owner of a threshing machine contracts 
ahead for as much work as he can do from har- 
vest until winter. The traction engine used to 
furnish power for the thresher is also used as 
iotive power to haul the threshing outfit, the 
coal-wagon, the water-wagon, and the “cook- 
shack” over the country roads from one field to 
another. The “cook-shack” is a product of the 
West. It is a small house on wheels which 
serves as a kitchen and dining-room. The trac 


tion engines and their trains may travel several 
hundred miles during a season. 


LARGE AND SMALL WHEAT FARMS, 


Sumner County, on the southern line, and 
Pawnee County, on the western border, show a 
marked contrast in the manner of raising wheat. 
The average wheat farm in Sumner is about 300 
acres. The population of the county is 25,797. 
In Pawnee, the average wheat farm is about 
1,000 acres. The population of the county is 
5,680. A Sumner County farmer owns all the 
horses and machinery necessary to the planting 
of his fields, and he hires but little extra help 
during the harvest. Wheat land in Sumner is 
worth as high as seventy-five dollars an acre. 

The total cost of planting and harvesting for a 
Sumner County wheat farm of 300 acres, taking 




















A LOAD OF 125 BUSHELS OF WHEAT AT THE END OF A 
TEN-MILE HAUL, 
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an actual example of a farm, three miles from 
a railway station, which was bought in 1884 for 
$20 an acre, has been planted to wheat every 
year since, and is now worth $60 an acre, would 
be, for this year’s crop, $1,650. 

Reckoning the yield at 30 bushels an acre and 
the price at 62 cents a bushel, the income will be 
$5,580, to which should be added the value of 
the crops for grazing, $450, and the value of the 
straw, $150. 

In Pawnee County, a wheat-raiser may own 
several thousand acres and not possess a plow, 
a single harvesting machine, nor any horses 
He contracts for all the work, from the time the 
ground is plowed until the grain is delivered at 
the elevator. Col. William Scott, who harvested 
four thousand acres this year, estimated the ex- 
pense as follows : 
Plowing $4,000 
Drilling 
Seed 
Cost of planting 
Heading and stacking, at $1.25 per acre 
Threshing—Twenty bushels per acre, or 80,000 bushels 

Fe ie MONON csc cstenusasinnuseaeseansiuserso tasaeeesca 
Hauling, at four cents a bushel 


Cost of crop at market $19,800 
The receipts, on the other hand, may be com- 
puted thus : 
Eighty thousand bushels at sixty cents................ $48,000 
Use of fields for grazing during the winter 2,500 
$50,500 
A New York capitalist owns several thousand 
acres of wheat Jand in Pawnee County which he 
has never seen. He farms by mail. All the 
work is done by contract, through an agent. 
Some of the accounts of money made by raising 
wheat in Pawnee and other of the thinly settled 
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counties where land is to be had for ten dollars 
an acre put to shame the most enticing announce. 
ments of the “get rich quick” concerns. lor 
instance, a man who worked through the season 
as harvester, then at threshing and fall plowing 
and planting, earning about one hundred and 
fifty dollars, bought a team of horses and ar- 
ranged to plant a quarter of a section of land,— 
160 acres,—to wheat, and take, as his share, two- 
thirds of the crop. In favorable seasons, when 
the crop was threshed, his share, on a yield of 
twenty bushels an acre and a market value of 
sixty cents, was over twelve hundred dollars. 
With this, a payment was made on a quarter- 
section and his own crop planted. Another as 
good a year and the land is paid for. 

Muscle is the only capital absolutely necessary 
for the man who wishes.to engage in wheat- 
raising. Fifteen years ago, a stone mason left 
Ohio, followed Horace Greeley’s advice, and went 
West. He arrived in Pawnee County with a 
large family and very little money. He took 
up a homestead claim. He began raising wheat. 
Last year, his daughter was married, and as a 
wedding present he gave her a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar farm. He is worth not less than fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Four years ago, a man, with his wife and three 
children, drove into Larned. He had a wagon 
and two mules, and was penniless. He borrowed 
fifteen dollars, and then made arrangements to 
raise a quarter-section of wheat on shares. Ile 
lived in a granary on the land. Now he owns 
that quarter-section and another, has built a 
large, comfortable house, has barns and sheds 
and granaries, windmills and stock, and he reck- 
ons that this year’s crop will bring him nearly 
seven thousand dollars. 























A COMBINATION HARVESTER AND 


THRESHER AT WORK IN PAWNEE COUNTY, 














CHANGING THE COURSE OF THE HUDSON AT SPIERS FALLS, 


THE HARNESSED HUDSON. 


BY THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN. 


ts is no wonder that the high price of fuel has 
of late stimulated interest in water-power 


development. The inevitable result of dearness 
or scarcity of any article is to intensify activity 
in the production of substitutes, and this is as 
true of power as of other necessities of civiliza- 
tion. But just as a high price of silver or cop 
per will bring into the area of yield a number 
of mines from which in normal periods no profit: 
able supply would be expected, so the artificial 
cost of coal gives an unreal value to many oil or 
gas belts, and inflates, temporarily, the price of 
sundry streams and waterfalls that ordinarily 
would waste their babble on the desert air. It 
is an undeniable fact, established by the census 
office returns, that in spite of the vast and spec. 
tacular developments of water power in certain 
districts, the proportion of steam is much higher 
among all powers than it was thirty years ago, 
when, apparently, the use of ‘white coal,” as the 
French call it, touched its climax. In other 
words, in 1870 steam furnished, in the Umted 


States, 1,215,711 horse power, or 51.8 per cent. 
of a total of 2,346,142 ; in 1880, the amount of 
steam power used was 2,185,458 horse-power out 
of a total of 3,410,837, or 64.1 per cent ; in 1890, 
out of an aggregate of 5,954,655 horse power, 
4,581,595, or 76.9 per cent., was steam ; while 
in 1900 steam figured to the extent of 8,742,416 
horse-power, or 77.4 per cent., in a total of 11,- 
300,081. This increase in thirty years, from 
51.8 per cent. to 77.4 per cent., of the total 
power shows how much more rapidly the use of 
steam power has increased than that of other 
primary sources of power. The total amount of 
water power reported as used by American 
manufacturing establishments in 1900 was 1,727, 
258 horse-power, 1,263,343 horse-power in 1890, 
1,225,379 horse power in 1880, and 1,130,451 
horse-power in 1870. The increase from 1890 
to 1900 was 463,915 horse power, or 36.7 per 
cent. From 1880 to 1890 the increase was 37,- 
964 horse-power, or 3.1 per cent., while from 
1870 to 1880 there was an increase of 94,948 
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horse-power, or 8.4 per cent. In 1900, water 
power constituted 15.3 per cent. of the total, as 
compared with 21.2 per cent. in 1890, 35.9 per 
cent. in 1880, and 48.2 per cent. in 1870. Ap- 
parently, the use of water power for manufac- 
turing purposes has decreased relatively in thirty 
years from nearly one-half of the total motive 
power to less than one-sixth. 

Thus, to any one who studies the returns, it 
is obvious that but for the coming in of electric- 
power transmission and the electric motor, the 
use of water power in America would have fallen 
off very seriously. As a matter of fact, much 
of this electrical utilization does not appear in 
the statistics, for the reason that a large propor- 
tion of the recent development not brought to 
account is for electric-light stations, street rail- 
ways, and other enterprises that do not fall 
within the “factory” group. One great ques 
tion of the present time is, therefore, the extent 
to which water power, with the aid of electricity, 
can reassert or regain its place, with benefit and 
economy. It is a most interesting problem, and 
so many factors come into play that a forecast 
is well-nigh impossible. We get dry seasons 
and wet seasons. We see rain,belts shift north 
or south. We have new coal-bed discoveries. 
New oil wells gush. Unsuspected gas fields 
blow off suddenly. All the time, the trees on a 
thousand hills are being cut down, so that the 
smaller the precipitation of moisture the greater 
is the precipitancy with which it gets back to 
mother ocean from the unretaining soil. It is 
said that the water powers of New England have 
shrunk and shriveled until to-day they repre- 
sent an investment that if it were fairly set forth 
would put them all “out of business” in compe- 
tition with coal from distant Pennsylvania or 
Nova Scotia. Beyond a doubt, we have here an 
industrial question quite as vital to the welfare 
of the country as resistance to Russian aggres- 
sion in Manchuria, the control of the Philip- 
pines, or the patrol of the Caribbean. 

While the present successful attempts to em- 
ploy the water powers of California and the far 
West in general touch on the sensational, the 
great work in New York State is of equal im- 
portance, though of less appeal to the imagina- 
tion. It has already been told in these pages 
how, in the Sierras, the “downward smoke ” of 
the falling, pausing streams is converted into 
electric current flashed to the Golden Gate, two 
hundred miles away, over shining circuits of 
copper and aluminum filaments ; and this abil- 
ity to wrench energy from filmy fog goes be- 
yond anything we have yet accomplished in 
compelling the irresistible tidal flow of Niagara 
to give up its power for all the necessities of the 
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Empire State. But California appears to be 
still sorely deficient in storage capacity ; and 
Niagara, with all the great lakes back of it 
ought to be good for at least half a million 
horse-power during centuries to come, without 
any lover of beauty being the poorer for it. 
That half-million would take care of a lot o1 
machinery all the way from Buffalo to Harlem. 

New York State, however, has other water 
power resources besides Niagara, and I have al 
ready had the privilege of noting in these pages 
that of the St. Lawrence, at Massena, as an ex 
ample. For some years past, the stately Hud 
son has also been in harness, and its energy at 
Mechanicsville is in daily use, thousands of horse. 
power being transmitted daily to the great Gen- 
eral Electric shops at Schenectady, miles away 
These two mighty rivers could twist the whole 
New York Central Railroad system around their 
little back-waters, so to speak, and presumably 
they will be allowed to do this some day. In the 
meantime, their industrial utility is enormous, 
and, with proper forestry, it will not diminish yet 
a while. The latest conquest of Hudson River 
power is at Spiers Falls, at the foot of Mount 
McGregor, where General Grant died, about sixty 
miles south of the point where the stream rises, and 
forty miles northward of Albany. At this point 
the river has lately been dammed up by a stone 
wall over 1,800 feet long, 100 feet high, and 
containing 180,000 cubic feet of masonry. Thus 
is the good old river lifted 50 feet above its 
former bed, and then made to do a lofty tumble 
of 80 feet back again, in the course of which it is 
to deliver over 30,000 horse-power for electrical 
transmission to Albany, Troy, Amsterdam, Sche- 
nectady, and any other place holding out its little 
tin cup for a share. To show how electrical en- 
ergy can be transmogrified and whipped around 
the stump, it may be noted that the electric mo- 
tors doing most of the hard work in the Spiers 
Falls construction get their current from the 
earlier plant at Mechanicsville, nearly twenty- 
five miles away to the south, so that if the Hud- 
son is not exactly like Paris during the siege of 
1870—* fried in its own fat "—it is at least being 
fettered by its own foam. 

At Spiers Falls a large power house has been 
erected, to which the water from the power 
canal passes by means of ten steel tubes, each 
connecting with a wheel case that contains a 
pair of turbines. Eight of these pair will drive 
eight electric generators, each of about 3,750 
horse-power, and the other two are rated at 
about 2,750 horse-power each, the total water 
power capacity of the plant, when complete, being 
46,800 horse power. In view of the fact that 
the watershed of the Hudson above Spiers Falls 





THE HARNESSED HUDSON. 








GETTING AN AIR COMPRESSOR INTO SHAPE,—THE GREAT 


HUDSON RIVER DAM. 


las an area of twenty-seven thousand square 
uiles, with a mean flow at the falls of between six 
ind seven thousand cubic feet per second, and 
that storage dams are also to be constructed, it 
will be seen that this plant is hardly likely to 
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suffer at any time from a dry throat. The cur- 
rent will be sent out at the high pressure of 
twenty-six thousand five hundred volts to sub- 
stations at Glens Falls, Fort Edward, Saratoga, 
Ballston, Schenectady, and Watervliet, and will 
he called upon to perform an endless variety of 
work, from operating street cars and lights to 
driving sewing-machines and cement works. 
The Hudson River Water Power Company owns 
also the system at Mechanicsville, with which 
this will be interlocked electrically, and it has 
also another undeveloped power near the head 
waters of the same historic stream. By July of 
this year, it is expected that the first fifteen 
thousand electrical horse-power will be available 
from Spiers Falls. To that extent, and up to 
the full capacity of the plant, the whole region 
under consideration will be released from its 
present dependence upon coal, while another in- 
vincible argument will have been urged for the 
preservation of the grand Adirondack woods 
and forests, which ruthless vandalism would 
convert into miserable brush and bush. 








SECTION OF THE DAM ACROSS THE HUDSON, 100 FEET HIGH AND 1,800 FEET 





POWER-DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


\ JORLD-FAMOUS for its scenic and cli 
matic wonders since it was first explored, 
and holding, for close to half a century, the en- 
viable position of first State in value of mineral 
and agricultural products, California has again 
proved herself entitled to premier honors by her 
recent achievements in power development and 
transmission. That western America, where the 
essentials of power-development,— water and 
fall,—are most readily available, should take the 
lead in the movement is not to be wondered at. 
In northern California, in many of the disused 
hydraulic mines, the work was almost done, and 
in some instances little was needed beyond a 
Pelton wheel at the foot of the old pipe line to 
have a complete power plant. But that arid 


southern California, composed of what are some- 
times facetiously referred to as ‘the seven dusty 


counties,” should equal, and in some cases sur 


FREEMAN. 


pass, the rest of the State in electrical enginee: 
ing feats seems most remarkable. 

It is nevertheless a fact that in a single 
southern California system,—that of the Edison 
Company of Los Angeles,—may be seen, not 
only the first transmission station ever built for 
commercial service in America, but where als« 
may be traced, step by step, every advance made 
in the art of electric-power transmission down 
to the present time. Over this line electricity 
was transmitted, several years ago, at a higher 
voltage than was then used by any line in the 
world. What was marvelous then, however, is 
common now, and this same company shortly 
expects to transmit current at sixty thousand 
volts from its new plants on Kern River. 

In southern California, every inch of water is 
numbered and has its value ; for power-develoy 
ment, in the first place, and, after that, for irri 




















THE FLUME BETWEEN TUNNELS IN CANAL LINE OF SANTA ANA CANON, 





POWER-DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

















MAKING A ROAD ALONG THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE FOR THE 
CEMENT PIPE, 


gation. The flow of each stream is utilized, 
wherever practicable, by a succession of plants, 
the intake of one coming in close below the tail 
race of the plant above. Scarcity of water is 
offset by abundance of fall. Thus, in the new 
power house of the Edison Company, on Mill 
Creek, in the San Bernardino Mountains, a min 
er’s inch of water is made to generate three and 
one-third horse-power, where the same amount 
of water in one of the low-pressure heads of the 
East would produce but a small fraction of one 
horse-power. The system, too, is different from 
that employed in the “ big-water” plants, where 
a large stream is discharged 


of good depth, and a heavy winter snowfall give 
conditions that are by no means unfavorable for 
the natural conservation of the water and_ its 
distribution through the six or seven dry months. 

Water, through irrigation, has made the set 
tlement of the arid portions of California possi- 
ble, and it has been estimated that the electrical 
development in the San Bernardino Mountains 
has increased the water-supply in the contiguous 
valley country fully 50 per cent. Ten per cent. 
of this amount is credited to the minimization 
of the loss from evaporation and seepage through 
the carrying of the water in pipes and cement 
ditches. The remaining 50 per cent. is devel 
oped in wells, the pumping of which is made 
practicable by the use of the cheap power fur 
nished by the electric company. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the several 
plants in the San Bernardino Mountains 1s the re 
cently completed one above referred to, and called 
by the Edison Company Mill Creek Plant No. 3; 
and as here is in successful operation the highest 
hydraulic pressure ever employed to drive water: 
wheels, a brief description may be of interest. 

The new plant is similar in design to the half- 
dozen others projected or completed by the Edi. 
son Company on the San Bernardino watershed. 
From the intake to the floor of the power house 
by the pipe line is between six and seven miles. 
About 25,000 feet of this is gravity conduit, and 
the remainder, 8,400 feet, pressure pipe. The 
former is constructed of concrete pipe 3 inches 








upon turbine wheels. Here 
a small stream plays at a 
tremendous pressure against 
steel cups on a comparative- 
ly small water-wheel. The 
latter, known as the Pelton 
wheel, dates back to the 
early placer days, and it has 
been brought to its present 
perfection by modifying and 
improving a clumsy contriv- 
ance employed by the min- 
ers to lift water by its own 
power. 

The precipitous slopes and 
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steep cafions of the Sierra 
Madre and San Bernardino 
mountains of southern Cali- 
fornia lend themselves read- 
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ily to the purposes of the 
engineer endeavoring to se- 

















cure a considerable fall in 





a short distance, while the 
broad, well-timbered upper 
valleys, a soft, spongy soil 


POWER HOUSE AND TRENCH READY FOR PIPE. 


(The part of the trench for force main shown is but a small part. The length of 
force main is over 8,000 feet. 


The drop is 1,960 feet.) 
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This pipe 
tunnels, as 


thick and of 31 inches inside diameter. 
is laid through all of the nineteen 
well as in the open country between them, ex- 
cept at five points where inverted siphons are 
necessary. The grade is two-tenths of a foot 
per 100 feet, which gives a carrying capacity of 
20 cubic feet per second. 

Unusually thorough precautions are taken to 
clear the water of sand. The enormous head at 
which the wheels of this power house operate 
make it necessary that the stream from the noz- 
zles should be as free as possible from grit and 
sediment ; otherwise, the cups of the Peltons 
would melt away in a veritable sand-blast. The 
settling is done in an ingeniously constructed 























A SAND-SETTLING BOX IN OPERATION, 


box near the head of the gravity conduit. This 
box is 50 feet wide by 100 feet long, and is 
divided crosswise into eight chambers with V- 
shaped bottoms, which latter arrangement mate- 
rially aids in collecting and expelling the sedi- 
ment through gates at the end of each chamber. 
The large cross-section occupied by the water 
while passing through the sand-box reduces its 
velocity and allows the silt carried in suspension 
to be deposited before reaching the pipe line. 
The flumes and pipes are kept clear of leaves 
and other floating matter by means of screens 
and gratings. The screens are kept from be- 
coming clogged by means of paddle-wheels that 
brush the leaves from their surfaces as fast as 
they collect. The gratings and “ grizzlies” are 
automatically cleaned by rakes which are driven 
by paddle-wheels. These contrivances are par- 
ticularly useful in the winter and spring, when 
the water is full of “float” and other débris 
brought down by the high water. 

The utilization of the water is almost com- 
plete. Both the surface and the sub-surface flow 
are collected at the intake , the latter by means 
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INTAKE TUNNEL OF SANTA ANA CANON PLANT NO, 1. 


of a tunnel 350 feet in length, projected through 
a spur of the mountain and under the bed of 
the stream at a depth of 15 feet below the sur- 
face. During the low-water period, toward the 
end of the summer, however, there will be times 
when the full flow of the stream will not be 


quite sufficient to keep the power house in full 
4 hl . . 

l'‘o provide for this, a forebay, large 
enough to hold ten-second-feet of water, continu- 
ous flow, for six hours has been constructed at 


operation. 


the end of the gravity conduit. This enables 
the surplus water to be stored during the six 
hours of the day when the load on the plant is 
light, and effectually distributes the supply over 
the whole of the twenty-four hours. In the dry 
months, enough water will be saved by this plan 
to generate 1,500 horse-power in Plant No. 3, 
and 400 horse-power in each of the lower plants. 




















HOISTING PIPE FOR A 1,9)0-FOOT HEAD-IMPULSE WHEEL 
PLANT. 





POWER-DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


From the forebay to the power house is a drop 
of 1,960 feet. The line consists of twenty-four 
and twenty-six inch open-hearth, box-annealed 
steel pipes, from seven-sixteenths to seven- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, and of a tensile 
strength of from 40,000 to 60,000 pounds per 
square inch. All joints are riveted. The line 
is fully equipped with air valves, blow-offs, and 
pressure-alleviators, which make accidents caused 
by the presence of a vacuum or of water-ham- 
mers impossible of occurrence. 

This is the highest hydraulic pressure of its 
kind ever used. The force of the water is 
almost beyond comprehension. Should the pres- 
sure pipe by any means become punctured near 
its lower end, the released jet would pierce a 
man’s body as cleanly as would a steel-sheathed 
bullet from a high-power rifle. Should the full 
stream from the main twenty-four-inch pipe 
burst its bounds, the power-house, steel and con- 
crete though it is, would be riven and ground 
to pieces. The ordinary deflectors used in the 
tailraces of the other plants proved quite inade- 
quate here in reducing the force of the stream 
when not playing on the wheel, but a special 
steel and concrete bowl was finally devised 
which splits the jet and throws it back upon 
itself, delivering it, smooth and harmless, at the 
foot of the tailrace. This invention, here em- 


























A 33,000-VOLT TRANSMISSION LINE, 83 MILES LONG, TO LOS 
ANGELES. 

(Designed to transmit 4,000 horse-power with a loss ot i0 
per cent.) 
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ployed for the first time, will undoubtedly come 
into general use in the new high-pressure plants. 

The power from the above and its sister 
plants is used in running the famous Mount 
Lowe scenic railway and the street-car systems 
of several of the smaller southern California 
cities. It is used for lighting in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena, and in other towns having an 
aggregate population of close to two hundred 
thousand. The largest aggregate consumers, 
however, are pumping plants, the principal dis- 
tricts of which are located around Pasadena, 
Santa Ana, Pomona, and Redlands. The major- 
ity of these are centrifugal plants, working 
singly on the shallow wells and tandem on the 
deep ones, some pumping water under heads 
from 100 to 150 feet. The line from the foot of 
Mount San Bernardino to Los Angeles is between 
sixty and seventy miles long, and at present the 
current is transmitted at a voltage of 33,000. 

The end of two years will see the completion 
of the proposed development of the two leading 
electrical companies of southern California, the 
Edison and the Pacific Light and Power, which 
means that at that time practically all the readily 
available power in that part of the State will be 
in harness. The sum total of the product of this 
combined development, however, added to that 
of the several mammoth steam plants now build- 
ing, will be far from sufficient to meet the de- 
mand at that date. Both companies foresaw 
this some time ago, and to-day work is in progress 
upon plants on the Kern River, in central Cali- 
fornia, which, when completed, will supply in 
excess of 100,000 horse-power for the “dusty 
counties.” 

The Kern River heads up near the base of 
Mount Whitney, among more than a score of 
peaks over 14,000 feet in height, and besides flow- 
ing a magnificent stream of water the whole year, 
has a splendid fall, particularly toward its source. 
Krom the lowest of the Edison power houses, a 
transinission of 116 miles will be required to 
reach Los Angeles, and from the highest, about 
200. A voltage of 60,000 will be maintained 
over the main line. 

The Pacific Light and Power Company, whose 
principal source of power at present is the San 
Gabriel River, thirty miles from Los Angeles, 
will erect at least one turbine plant on the Kern, 
as it is believed that the quantity of water justi 
fies such construction. The power so developed 
will be used exclusively in the operation of the 
vast interurban system of the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company, of which TH EK. Huntington 
is the head, 





ELECTRIC POWER FROM MOUNT RAINIER. 


A plan to develop electric power and distribute 

it for commercial purposes is being car- 
ried out in the extreme Northwest which rivals 
that which has resulted in Niagara Falls sup- 
plying light and power to the communities in 
its vicinity. The Pacific coast has already seen 
the inception of several projects of this kind on 
a very large scale, but that which is being un- 
dertaken in the State of Washington far exceeds 
any which have thus far been completed in this 
section of the country. If successful, the elec- 
tric current can be produced on such an exten- 
sive scale that it will furnish illumination to the 
cities of Seattle and Tacoma, as well as a score 
of smaller towns located in the vicinity of Puget 
Sound, and supply the requisite power for all 
of their industries. In this case, however, there 
is no great waterfall to generate the supply, but 
the engineers have determined upon the novel 
plan of utilizing glacier-fed mountain streams. 
In fact, they depend entirely upon the glaciers 
of Mount Rainier as a source of their water- 
supply. 

This peak, as is well known, rises to a height 
of about 14,500 feet above sea level. By reason 
of its proximity to the Pacific Ocean, the abun- 
dant rainfall continually “feeds” the glaciers, as 
it might be termed, and the ice-formation is very 
extensive. Scientists who have examined it say 
that no other mountain on the Western Hemi- 
sphere has such a coating of ice, for the surface, 
including the hill country at its foot, comprises 
a space of over 3,000 square miles,—nearly three 
times the area of the State of Rhode Island. 
While the glaciers are, of course, principally 
located at a high altitude, no less than 30 have 
been found extending over a space which em- 
braces over 100 square miles, some of the ice- 
walls reaching to a depth of over 1,000 feet by 
actual measurement. Another source of water- 
supply comes from the immense snow-beds which 
accumulate during the winter season in the val- 
leys which seam the sides of the mountain and 
provide a very large volume of the water which 
passes down the rivers having their source on 
Rainier. 

Messrs. Charles A. Stone and Edwin 8S. Web- 
ster, the engineers who have investigated the 


question of securing power from the glacial 
stream, have decided to use what is known as 
the Puyallup River, which emerges from the ice- 
fields at a height of about 3,000 feet above sea 
With the Mowich River, the Puyallup 


level, 


drains five of the largest glaciers, its course 
being down the northwest slope of the moun- 
tain, toward Puget Sound. A notable feature 
of these streams are what are called glacial tides, 
which occur especially during the summer time. 
There is an increase in the flow of water at the 
head of each river between midday and two or 
three hours before sunset, caused by the sun’s 
heat melting the ice more rapidly than at other 
periods. The increase in the volume of the 
water aggregates two feet in the narrower part 
of the rivers. Advantage has been taken of a 
gorge through which the Puyallup flows, just 
below the point where the Mowich enters it. 
The river at this point is 1,900 feet above sea 
level and 35 miles from Tacoma. Here, arrange- 
ments have been made to construct a very large 
dam, the water from which will be carried by a 
power canal to a point 104 miles below, where it 
will be discharged into a forebay and connect- 
ing reservoirs of suitable dimensions. 

In the caiion below, a large power house will 
be built, and to it the water from the artificial 
lake above will be precipitated through tapering 
steel tubes 1,700 feet in length set at an angle 
of 45 degrees. These tubes will be 48 inches in 
diameter at the top, and will carry a column of 
water with a net head of 850 feet (the friction 
due to the slope of the pipes having been de- 
ducted). The nozzles will be 5 inches in diame- 
ter, and the water will issue from them at a 


























A CREVASSE IN ONE OF THE MOUNT RAINIER GLACIERS. 





ELECTRIC POWER FROM MOUNT RAINIER. 




















A GENERAL VIEW OF TACOMA AND MOUNT RAINIER FROM THE HARBOR, 


speed of more than 14,000 feet a minute. This 
force will be used to revolve a set of four im- 
pulse water-wheels specially constructed for the 
purpose. It is calculated that the pressure will 
cause them to rotate with a velocity of no less 


than 7,000 feet a minute, the four producing 
20,000 horse-power. The energy thus developed 
would be capable of raising 99,000 tons at a rate 
of one foot per minute, and into the “cups” of 
the wheels will fall the enormous weight of 
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2,000,000 tons of water, daily, from a height over 
three times that of Niagara. The set of four 
will be used at first, others being added as re- 
quired. 

The power house will be located near what is 
known as Lake Kopowsin. The Tacoma Fast- 
ern and the Northern Pacific roads pass within 
three miles of its site, and there is building at 
the present moment a branch railroad, under the 
name of the Pierce County Improvement Com- 
pany, for the purpose of bringing in the mate- 
rials and the machinery necessary. Materials 
designed for the construction of the reservoir 
and flume will be hoisted up over the cliff by a 
wire-rope tramway. The generators in the power 
house will be second in size only to those lately 
installed at Niagara I*alls, and the step-up trans- 
formers, for which an order is just being placed, 
will be of corresponding capacity. The electric 
current at the power house is to be “stepped up” 
from 2,300 volts to 50,000 volts. 
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A further idea of the magnitude of the under- 
taking can be given when it is stated that the 
electrical installation will include six electrical] 
generators each of 3,500 kilowatts capacity — 
among the most extensive yet constructed. 
Transforming stations are to be erected at Ta 
coma, Seattle, and other suitable locations, from 
which the current will be distributed for operat 
ing street and interurban railway systems, lum 
bering and other industries, and, as already stated 
for illuminating purposes. The cities named 
have a population, combined, of 125,000 people, 
but in the vicinity of Puget Sound is a popula 
tion of over 200,000 which can be served by the 
system. The project of supplying light and 
power south of the mountain is considered en 
tirely feasible by engineers, and the service wil! 
probably be extended, eventually, to Portland, 
Ore., as it is believed that ample power can be 
secured for gencrating an adequate supply of 
electricity. 























THE HEAD WATERS OF A GLACIAL RIVER, SHOWING THE GREAT ICE-FORMATION WHICH IS ITS SOURCE, 
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THE LEADER OF THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS. 
{ LSEWHERE in this number of the Review 
oF Reviews an account is given of the recent 
German elections and the triumph of the Social 
Democrats. Miss Edith Sellers contributes to 
the Fortnightly Review for July a very interest- 
ing sketch of Herr Bebel, “the leader of the 
strongest party in Germany.” She says: 


BEBEL AS AN ORATOR. 


«Even Herr Bebel’s enemies admit that as a 
parliamentary orator he is without a rival in 
(iermany. Some of his speeches, indeed, are 
perfect models of eloquence, original in matter, 
terse and vigorous in style. His language is 
singularly beautiful ; and the Fates have given 
him one of the very sweetest voices in all Eu- 
rope. He has not, it is true, that power of ex- 
citing wild enthusiasm which his colleague, Herr 
Liebknecht, possessed. For that he is himself too 
many-sided, perhaps,—too ‘sweetly reasonable,’ 
his friends would say. None the less, he is by far 
the most convincing speaker in the Reichstag. 
There is a certain fatalistic ring about many of 
his utterances which is in itself singularly im- 
pressive. As men listen to him a curious—and 
eminently unpleasant—sense of the inevitable- 
ness of the changes he advocates steals over 
them ; the very calmness with which he enunci- 
ates his doctrines seems to render them the more 
incontrovertible. Although there is rarely a 
trace of violence in his speeches, until within 
quite recent days they were undoubtedly some- 
what ruthless in tone, for he’ is the veriest Mo- 
hammed in his views as to the measure to be 
meted out to his opponents ; he smites them hip 
and thigh when they fall into his power.” 


AS INDIVIDUALIST. 


Bebel is not a demagogue ; he rules his fol- 
lowers with a strong hand, and shows restive- 
ness, but scant consideration. In his early days, 
he was a strong individualist, a radical of the 
Bradlaugh type, one with infinite scorn for the 
feeble folk who wish the state to fight for them 
their battles. He got some of his early teach- 
ing from Jesuits. He is a German to the core, 
and the thought of a united Germany appealed 
to him strongly. 

“¢United Germany !’ he once exclaimed, with 
bitter scorn, in reply to some taunt or other in 
the Reichstag,—‘I was fighting for a united 
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Germany at a time when the Hohenzollerns and 
the Junkers to a man were against it—its bit- 
terest opponents.’ ” 


HOW HE BECAME A SOCIALIST. 


Bebel wag cradled into socialism by wrong. 

‘From the day of his arrival in Leipsic, Bebel 
had been sorely troubled in his, mind by the 
signs of poverty and suffering he met with at 
every turn. The conditions of labor there were 
then much the same as they had been in England 
in the early forties,—that is to say, the life of the 
great mass of the workers was one long strug- 
gle to ward off starvation. Even when in full 
health and strength, it was no easy task for a 
man to provide bread for his children; and 
when evil days came, if he were laid aside but 
for a week, he must turn them out to beg or see 
them hunger. Bebel was keenly alive to the in- 
tolerable misery of this state of things; the 
injustice of it, too, drove him wild with indigna- 
tion. What had these men, his own comrades, 
dcne, he asked, that this fate should be theirs,— 


hard work, early and late, scant rations, and the 


end of it all, charity or starvation? The whole 
world was so completely out of joint, he felt, 
that it must be put right, and with all possible 
speed.” 


HIS TALENTS AS ORGANIZER. 


It was Liebknecht who finally convinced him 
that in the reorganization of society on a Social- 
ist basis lay the one hope of securing fair treat- 
ment for the poor, and it was under Liebknecht’s 
influence that he joined the Socialist party. 

‘‘ Bebel is a propagandist by instinct ; no soon- 
er did he become a Socialist than he promptly 
set to work to preach socialism from the very 
housetops ; and so great was his influence among 
the working classes in Leipsic that he soon in- 
duced the majority of them to embrace his new 
creed. He then carried his gospel into more 
distant regions ; he went about from town to 
town holding meetings, and wherever he went 
he made converts, although he had to fight, on 
the one hand, against Lassalle’s followers, the 
State Socialists, and, on the other, against the 
anarchists. Meanwhile, he had developed a 
quite extraordinary talent as an organizer, and 
in conjunction with Herr Liebknecht was striv- 
ing his hardest to weld into a united party the 
various groups into which the German Social- 
ists were then divided. It is owing, in a great 
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measure, to the work he did in those days that 
the Social Democrats are to-day the best-organ- 
ized and best-disciplined party in the Reichstag.” 


AS POLITICAL PROPHET. 


During the Franco-German War, Bebel op- 
posed the treatment of the French as foes; he 
was denounced as a traitor, and he and Lieb- 
knecht were finally arrested on a charge of trea- 
son which collapsed ignominiously. But Bis- 
marck succeeded in having him locked up for 
two years on the charge of preaching dangerous 
doctrines and of plotting against the state. But 
Bebel was right in his forecast of the results of 
annexing Alsace-Lorraine, and many Germans, 
says Miss Sellers, have come round to his point 
of view in the last thirty years. 

«“«For our own sakes, if not for hers, we 
must restore to France the provinces we have 
conquered,’ he told his fellow-countrymen round- 
ly. ‘If we hold back but a single village, we 
shall drive the French into the arms of Russia 
and transform all Europe into a huge camp.’ ” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR KISHINEFF. 


HILE the facts may never be fully known, 

the surviving victims of the Kishineff 
massacre, with their coreligionists the world 
over, will always believe that the riots of last 
April were premeditated, and that the outrages 
which ensued were winked at, if not actually 
connived in, by those in authority. Prof. Richard 
Gottheil, of Columbia University, adds his sup- 
port to this view in an article contributed to the 
current Forum. After describing the outwardly 
peaceful conditions that have long prevailed in 
Kishineff, where forty thousand Jews lived side 
hy side with seventy thousand Christians, “in 
equity and friendship,” plying with diligence 
whatever trades were open to them, Professor 
Gottheil relates the circumstances that caused 
these Kishineff Hebrews, even before the riots 
were started, to fear for their lives and property : 
«« About five years ago, a newspaper called Bes- 
sarabetz had been established there by one Kru- 
shewan. It wasthe only newspaper permitted to 
exist by the authorities. Since the second year 
of its publication, it has been violently anti-Jew- 
ish, rivaling the Anti-Juif, of Paris, Algiers, and 
Brussels, and the Staatshurger Zeitung, of Berlin. 
Its whole object seemed to be to sow strife and 
hatred between the Christian and the Jewish 
inhabitants of the city. Its word of parole was 
‘Death to the Jews.’ ‘We will undertake an- 
other crusade against the Jews;’ ‘It is time 
Russian life were freed from parasites ;’ ‘Jew- 
ish corpses shall be bound to cart-wheels,’—these 
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are only a few of the choice phrases used by 
Krushewan. No gag was put upon his mouth, 
no muzzle upon his pen, by the head of the local 
censor bureau, the vice-governor, Oustrugoff. 
It is in evidence that hand-written pamphlets 
were circulated in the cabarets openly proclaim- 
ing: ‘The Czar has given permission to attack 
the Jews on the first two days of the festival ot 
the Passover.’ Nor was their circulation pro- 
hibited by the censor. He even went so far as 
to reassure the Jewish official representatives, 
who asked him for protection, that there was no 
danger. From across the Roumanian border, 
also, the poison was being instilled. In the month 
of March, the Vocea Tutovei, of Berlad, published 
the most inflammatory articles in connection 
with the celebration at Eastertide. It is stated 


upon good authority that the subsequent riots 
were organized with deliberation, and that the 
places where the organizers met are well known.” 


THE ANTI-SEMITIC PRESS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Professor Gottheil supplements his narrative of 
the tragedy of April 19 and 20, which we need 
not repeat here, with the following comment : 

“Tt is a dreadful thing to imagine that any 
one but an excited mob could be guilty of such 
excesses. Yet a mob never acts spontaneously. 
It must be prepared ; it must be goaded on ; it 
must be led. And upon those who have done 
this leader’s work must the final blame lie. 
Heavy as the accusation may seem, and much as 
we should exercise the virtue of charity, a three- 
fold blame attaches to Russia—to the anti-Semitic 
leaders, to the local authorities of Kishineff, and” 
to the central ernment in St. Petersburg. 
Enough has been said in the first part of this arti- 
cle to show how the riots were artfully prepared 
many months—nay, even years—in advance. 
The local anti-Semitic press has been powerfully 
aided by the anti-Semitic Znamya, Novoe Vrem- 
ya, and Sviet, of St. Petersburg. One could 
quote article after article from their columns 
which in coldest blood exasperated the populace 
to just such dramas as have been enacted in 
Bessarabia. What better proof do we need than 
the words of the Znamya, in commenting upon 
the Kishineff disaster, which it declared to have 
been a ‘well-earned lesson?’ Once again the 
blessing of press publicity has been turned into 
a curse. 

“The guilt of the local authorities of Kishineff, 
as second accessory to the crimes, is only too evi- 
dent. Not only had the machinations of the 
Bessarabetz been allowed free exercise, but their 
dilatoriness in calling out the military stamps 
them as participes criminis. Some of the houses 
were pillaged continuously for eight to twelve 
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hours. The authorities did nothing to prevent 
the storm from coming ; they remained passive 
when it did come ; and though a thousand per- 
sons were taken into custody for participation 
in the riots, they were brought before the ex- 
amining magistrate, Davidovitch, a noted anti- 
Semite and one of the leading writers on the 
Hessarabetz. No wonder that many were allowed 
to go scot free upon the flimsiest excuses, though 
caught either red-handed or, with stolen goods on 
their persons. In preventing the use of the tele- 
graph for the purpose of communicating with 
St. Petersburg, the authorities directly contrib- 
uted to prolong the suffering. 

“Graver still is the silent complicity i in the 
happenings at Kishineff with which one is 
obliged to charge the central Russian govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg. For years, the anti- 
Semitic press in the capital has been allowed 
a free hand to disseminate at will whatever it 
cared to say against the Jews. This is no small 
matter if one remembers the strict censorship 
of the pressin Russia. The all-powerful censor’s 
bureau can, in the twinkling of an eye, stop the 
publication of anything of which it does not ap- 
prove. The Jewish and pro-Jewish newspapers 


have, on the other hand, been subjected to every 
manner of annoyance. The Pravo (Right), edite d 


by Prof. Wladimir Gosson and Nicholas Laza- 
rewski, has been severely censured for defend- 
ing the Jews ; and a like fate has befallen the 
Jewish journal Woschod for publishing details 
of the massacres. The St. Petersburg Jews were 
even prohibited from holding commemoration 
services in memory of the victims.” 


Complaisance of the Russian Bureaucracy. 


In the North American Review for July, Mr. 
Abraham Cahan, writing on “The Jewish Mas- 
sacres and the Revolutionary Movement in 
Russia,” reverts to the anti-Jewish disturbances 
that followed the assassination of Alexander IL., 
in 1881. The riots at that time spread from dis- 
trict to district until they covered some one hun- 
dred and fifty towns and villages. As in the re- 

cent Kishineff outbreak, the streets were full of 

police and troops, who, instead of protecting the 
Jews, encouraged their assailants, and in many 
cases even joined them in their bloody work. 

“Indeed, the story of the Kishineff pande- 
monium, barring the number of persons killed 
and wounded,—in which respect it far exceeds 
any of the riots of 1881—82,—reads like a chap 
ter from the history of that savage campaign. 
‘Easy, boys!’ said the Governor of. Kieff, with 
an amused smile, driving around among the riff- 
raft and their refined allies while they were busi- 
ly engaged in their barbarous- work. The gov- 
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ernors of other riot-ridden places acted similarly. 
In many instances, when a Jew implored an offi- 
cer to rescue his wife or daughter, he was asked, 
by way of reply, whether he was sure that his 
passports were in proper shape. 

“The natural upshot was an impression, which 
rapidly gained ground among the blind, illiterate 
peasantry, that the crusade had been ordered by 
the Czar, and that a document containing the 
imperial ukase to that effect would be sent to 
every town and village in which a single Jew 
was to be found. It was one of the character- 
istic incidents of the period for peasants to ask 
their village clerk when ‘that paper’ was ex- 
pected to reach his office ; or for the residents 
of some suburb to come to town with wagons, 
sacks, and implements of devastation, and to ask 
the first policeman they met when their services 
would be required. Sometimes, a muzhik who 
lived on friendly terms with his Jewish neighbor 
would tell the latter with tears in his eyes that 
he wished he could leave his house undestroyed, 
but that by doing so he would make himself 
liable to imprisonment for failing to do the be- 
hest of the Czar ; and there were cases in which 
Jews saved their property and the honor of their 
wives and daughters by signing a document as- 
suming all responsibility before the law for the 
failure of neighborly Gentiles to destroy their 
household goods or the contents of their stores. 
The object of that ‘imperial ukase’ was, in the 
belief of these ignorant people, to turn over ‘the 
ill-gotten wealth of the Christ-killers to the be- 
loved children of the Czar, the peasants of or- 
thodox Christian faith.’ These rumors spread 
like wildfire, through the efforts of the police as 
well as of special emissaries of the anti-Semites ; 
and, as in the case of the Kishineff massacre, the 
ferocity of the mob invariably reached its high- 
est point when their target was the population 
of the slums, poor, hard-working mechanics, 
whose ‘ill-gotten wealth’ consisted of their too!s 
and the contents of their wretched hovels.” 

Mr. Cahan recalls the significant fact that the 
director of the police department, under whom 
all this happened, was none other than the pres- 
ent minister of the interior, von Plehwe, to 
whom, it is asserted, the Jews of Kishineff had 
applied for permission to publish a newspaper 
to counteract the incendiary agitation of the 
anti-Semitic Pessarabetz, but had received the 
laconic reply to their petition: “The , Bessara- 
betz is good enough for Kishineff.” It is not 
denied that the Bessarabetz had among its regu- 
lar contributors the vice-governor and several 
other officials of the province, while several of 
the members of its editorial staff were among 
the leaders of the mob in the April massacres. 
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THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 
HERE are two articles in the July Contem- 
porary dealing with the Servian tragedy 
and its results, the first by “Ivanovich,” who- 
ever he may be, the second by Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
The papers agree strangely in style, and in cer- 
tain other things. 

«“ Tvanovich,” at the beginning of his article, 
makes the important point that the Obrenovitch 
dynasty is by no means “extinct,” as is gener- 
ally supposed. The Salic Law does not exist in 
Servia, and Queen Draga’s sisters, as descendants 
of Milosh, are heiresses presumptive. ‘The 
furious violence practised toward Draga’s family 
may be accounted for by the constitutional posi- 
tion of the women descended from Milosh.” 
“A descendant of Milosh’s eldest daughter 
would have as good a legal right to dispute the 
title of Karageorgevitch as the sons of Duncan 
had to contest that of Macbeth.” Of the tragedy 
itself, «« lvanovich ” says : 

‘Belgrade is less than two days by the Ori- 
ental express from Paris, but the psychical state 
of the French officer is hundreds of years in ad- 
vance of that of the Servian colonel and lieu- 
tenants who tried to clear off by massacre the 
Obrenovitch dynasty. The ultra-modern circum- 
stances which accompanied their work render it 
more revolting. Officers who had studied in the 
Aurich Polytechnic School knew how to use dyna- 
mite without injury to themselves when they 
wanted to break in doors massive as those of a 
church. Those who had been told off to cut the 
electric wires communicating with lamps had 
india-rubber gloves. They searched by the light 
of composite candles they had brought in their 
pockets for the hiding-place of the king and 
queen. When they discovered the fugitives, 
some of the officers held high the candles for 
their comrades to lay on and not spare the unfor- 
tunate pair. There was no attempt to resist. All 
Alexander wanted was ‘to die with Draga,’ and 
this elevated him into the region of romance. It 
may hereafter furnish a theme to Servian bards. 
Another modern circumstance makes one’s flesh 
creep. The bodies, flung out of a window, lay 
on a garden walk until dawn, when a soldier 
received an order to wash them there with a fire- 
man’s hydrant, and when they had been cleansed 
to lay them on the tables of the palace kitchen 
for dissection.” 


THE CHIEF CONSPIRATOR. 


The queen received two pistol balls and sixty- 
two sword cuts and slashes. and her corpse bore 
black and blue marks that testified to a merci 


less pounding with strong fists. On Alexander's 
body there were six revolver wounds, all deadly, 


and forty-two sword wounds. The writer knew 
Colonel Maschine, and describes him thus : 

“Colonel Maschine resembles, outwardly, an 
eminent Irishman who had also a genius for 
conspiracy but had a sentimental, tender nature, 
in spite of his impassive exterior and the ruth- 
lessness of the war he waged against his own 
class—the Irish landlords. I mean the late C. S. 
Parnell. Parnell, however, had a fair face and 
light-brown hair, came of a highly cultured race, 
had gentlemanly feeling, and held his own with 
the agitators around him, not by fighting or flat- 
tering or entertaining, but by standing aloof and 
wrapping himself up in mystery. We are now 
apt to underrate gentlemanly qualities, which are 
really the finest flowers of the ages. Maschine, 
—to continue my comparison, which only applies 
to appearance,—is dark as night, and has a silky 
beard, black as jet, and a wolfish mouth in laugh- 
ing. Otherwise, he might strike one as a dream- 
er, or at any rate as contemplative. He is not a 
gentleman, however, in bearing or in small mat- 
ters that demand self-restraint or self-sacrifice. 
But Servia, perhaps, cannot boast of a single 
gentlemanly man in the good old acceptation of 
the term. Servians educated in Paris can and 
often do take a varnish, but it is only a thin 
coating. The arch-conspirator with whom I am 
dealing had the instincts of those barbarians 
who surrounded the Greek emperors in all the 
sumptuous gorgeousness of Byzantine apparel. 
They were masters, like him, in the art of bring. 
ing conspiracies to successful issues. If they 
had dogmatic faith, they were devoid of moral 
sense, treacherous and cruel, and found pleasure 
in torturing their victims.” 

“‘Tyanovich” describes the king as graceless 
and fidgety, and the queen as handsome but not 
altogether pleasing. 

«The splendid eyes could express any feeling 
that boiled her blood, softened her heart, raised 
or agitated hersoul. Her nose inclined to classi- 
cal regularity, with a very faint inclination to 
retroussé, and she had the prettiest, sauciest, most 
perfectly formed little mouth imaginable.” 

She was the only woman the king was ever 
attached to, and from a domestic point of view 
the pair led a blameless life. 

«« Nothing pleased Alexander more than to see 
Draga, with her maid, inspect the linen that had 
come from the wash. She looked it over minute- 
ly, seeing where a stitch might be wanted. This 
domestic task she never failed to discharge. She 
darned, herself, the king’s cycling stockings and 
his socks, and knitted the former. He read to 
her while she worked. She checked all the 
house accounts once a week, and ordered trades- 
people who overcharged to be deprived of the 
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palace custom. The ‘Home, Sweet Home’ sen- 
timent accounted for Alexander’s constancy in 
the face of paternal and maternal opposition.” 

 [vanovich ” ends with a not altogether pleas- 
ing sketch of the new king, who, he declares, 
cannot help becoming a tyrant. 


DR. DILLON’S VIEWS. 


Dr. Dillon seems to think that the king earned, 
if he did not deserve, his fate. He was an in- 
telligent, fairly well instructed lad, utterly de- 
void of education. He had a strong will and a 
steady nerve, combined with other qualities less 
desirable from an ethical point of view. 

“He courted his destiny with fatuity, pro- 
voked it with perseverance. For latter-day 
Servia is inhabited by a people of coarse, hard- 
headed swine-herds and farmers who, though 
passionately fond of license, which they take 
for freedom, are, like most Oriental races, easily 
led by the right ruler. But Alexander, far from 
being equipped by nature or education as a ruler 
of men, was, like his father, utterly devoid of 
self-mastery, the first condition of all good 
leadership. His government was the embodi- 
ment of contraries, the practical outcome of 
political paradoxes ; to-day he would proclaim 
a veritable Saturnalia, to-morrow a régime of ab- 
solute despotism ; one month a batch of cabinet 
ininisters would be cooped up in dungeons or 
tried for their lives, and another morth would 
see the criminals whose execution had just been 
declared to be a state necessity raised to the 
highest offices in the realm. 
ims, if one may give this name to uncontrol- 
lable impulses, remind one of the simple notions 
of the Hibernian farmer who fed his pigs to ex- 
cess one day and kept them wholly without food 
the next, ‘in order that the fat and the lean of 
the bacon might be properly mixed.’ Alexander 
thus used up every party in the state ; he mor- 
tally cffended the people’s representatives, lean- 
ing on the support of the army, and finally 
humiliated the army at a moment when he had 
no support at all. He scorned all advice, ig- 
nored warnings, misinterpreted unmistakable 
tokens of the coming storm. And at last edu- 
cated officers, men who had sworn to offer up 
their lives to preserve his, organized the blood 
bath of June 11, defiling the annals of their 
country with an indelible stain and involving in 
a common but unmerited obloquy the mass of 
the Servian people.” 

He says that the king was warned three days 
before the tragedy that he must proclaim Peter 
Karageorgevitch as heir, otherwise he was lost. 
The following account of the tragedy was given 
to him by one of the murderers : 


4 


His political max- 
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«We were wild with passion, trembling with 
excitement, incapable of receiving any impres- 
sions from the things and people around us. 
Hence, we cannot say who shot the king in the 
head, who in the heart. But I have a vivid 
recollection of some things. I remember turn- 
ing out the electric light and going to fetch 
candles to light my comrades on the way. That 
done, I remained together with them to the end. 
I remember our breaking into the king’s bed- 
room, finding it empty, and then looking into 
the queen’s wardrobe room, where we found the 
pair. Who fired first? I don’t know ; nobody 
knows. At first we did not fire at all. We 
drew our sabers and cut off the fingers of the 
king and queen ; four fingers were hewn from 
the king’s hand. Then we fired.” 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN FINLAND. 


"2 saddest feature of the unhappy situation 

in Finland is the almost utter loss of hope 
by the Finnish people. This phase of the mat- 
ter is clearly brought out in an article con- 
tributed by John Jackol to the Arena for July. 
Speaking of the general depression that followed 
the promulgation of the Czar’s decree. in 1899, 
this writer says : 

“Tt is not necessary to dwell upon the deep 
feeling of indignation and grief that pervaded 
the country. It has found a freer expression 
outside of the grand duchy than within its bound- 
aries. Wherever the human heart is beating 
in sympathetic harmony with universal progress, 
the oppressed Finnish people have found moral 
support. In spite of this, one by one, the Finns 
have been deprived of their hereditary rights 
and privileges. To the Finns, this new order of 
things seems appalling. It is like the drawing 
of the veil of the Dark Ages over their beloved 
country. They have lost everything that is dear 
to the human heart,—their language, their re- 
ligion, and their independence. They can do 
nothing but mourn in silence and mortification, 
for a strict Russian censorship prevents the ex- 
pression of their just indignation and grief. 


A CASE OF SLOW STARVATION. 


«« The present condition of Finland is apathetic: 
Last fall, the loss of crops was almost complete, 
and pestilence and famine are devastating the 
country, which has been drained of its vitality 
by an excessive migration and military conscrip- 


tion. The young men of Finland are forced to 
serve five years in the Russian army, and the 
country is suffering from a lack of men to till 
the soil. The credit of the country has been 
ruined, and panic is spreading rapidly. Whole- 
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sale migration of the more thrifty has made the 
already difficult problem of readjustment more 
complicated. Those who remain behind are 
literally suffering from physical, intellectual, and 
moral starvation. There is left nothing to re- 
fresh, fertilize, and energize the nation’s vitality. 
The Finns are utterly helpless. 


A SERIES OF PETTY TYRANNIES. 


“In this sad extremity of their people, the 
best men of Finland are exerting their utmost 
in the endeavor to alleviate suffering and infuse 
hope and inspiration among the masses. The 
young Finnish party has become exasperated 
by the humiliation that has been heaped upon 
the long-suffering people of their native land, 
and its leaders have advised active resistance. 
The old Finnish party has adopted the policy of 
passive resistance and protest. But the inroads 
upon the constitution of Finland, in the form 
of imperial decrees, rules and regulations by 
the governor-general and his subordinates have 
been so many and so sweeping in theiy character 
that even the most conservative are beginning to 
lose patience. As long as the unconstitutional 
acts affected only the political life of the people, 
many were able to bear it, but when the new 
rules attacked the time-honored social institu- 
tions and customs, indignation could no longer 
be suppressed. [or instance, the order to open 
private mail caused a general protest. The pos- 
tal director and his secretary refused to sign the 
order and resigned. No less obnoxious was the 
order forbidding public meetings and directing 
the governors of the different provinces of Fin- 
land to appoint only such men to fill municipal 
rural offices as will be subservient to the gov- 
ernor-general. The governor of the province of 
Ulrasborg resigned, while several other prov- 
inces were already governed by pliant tools of 
General Bobrikoff. 

“The long-suppressed anxiety of the people 
has changed into a heartrending sigh of an- 
guish. These words of a national poet express 
the general sentiment : ‘ Better far than servitude 
a death upon the gallows.’ A vicious circle has 
been established. The high-handed measures 
‘ause indignation, and the governor-general is 
determined to suppress its expression. There 
is no safety in Finland for honest and patriotic 
men. The judiciary has been made subservient 
to General Bobrikoff. Latest advices are omi- 
nous. April 24, 1903, was a black day in the his- 
tory of Finland. It witnessed the inauguration 
of a reign of terror which, by the ordinance of 
April 2 and the rescript of April 9, General Bob- 
rikoff had been authorized to establish. 

“ Bobrikoff returned to Finland with authority, 
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if necessary, to close hotels, stores, and factories, 
to forbid general meetings, to dissolve clubs and 
societies, and to banish without legal process any 
one whose presence in the country he considered 
objectionable. The expulsion will be ratified by 
the Czar, unless the nature of the case requires 
an immediate banishment. Persons thus deport- 
ed are directed to live in a designated part of 
the empire.” 


BRITISH FREE TRADE VERSUS THE 
: ZOLLVEREIN. 


__ month we reviewed several of the arti- 

cles in the British reviews favoring Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy of imperial reciprocity, re- 
marking, at the same time, that the champions 
of free trade had remained almost silent, so far 
as the magazines were concerned. The July 
issues, however, displayed the other side of the 
shield, and the arguments for free trade were as 
enthusiastically advanced as had been those for 
the Zollverein in the preceding month. It is 
safe to assume that England has not yet been 
won over to the cause of protectionism. 

M. Yves Guyot’s paper, which opens the dis- 
cussion in the Fortnightly, is mainly devoted, not 
to predicting what protection will do, but to tell- 
ing what it has done when tried in France. The 
article is entitled «« Mr. Chamberlain’s Programme 
in the Light of French Experience.” Before 
dealing with this side of the problem, M. Guyot 
subjects Mr. Chamberlain’s nebulous project to 
severe criticism on its inherent merits. Firstly, 
though Mr. Chamberlain points to Germany and 
the United States as examples, he does not pro- 
pose to imitate the better sides of their fiscal 
systems. The German Zollverein is a customs 
union between the different states, and the cus- 
toms duties collected are divided among the dit- 
ferent states according to population. In Amer- 
ica, the customs are collected for the profit of 
the Union as a unit. Under Mr. Chamberlain's 
system, the self-governing colonies will continue 
to preserve their economic autonomy. ‘The re- 
sult is that interests will be eternally clashing. 
‘‘Under protectionism,” says M. Guyot, ‘“eco- 
nomic rivalry gives place to political rivalry.” 
Every district imagines itself sacrificed to other 
districts, and every industry to other industries. 

In France, the whole art of M. Méline, who 
has been the protectionist leader for twenty-five 
years, has consisted in uniting groups of often 
contradictory interests, always to the detriment 
of the consumer. “ Beet-root strikes a bargain 
with wine ; cotton and iron come to an under- 
standing.” The instability of French cabinets 
is due to the fact that ministries come to grief 























because some protectionist appetite has not been 
satisfied, and protectionists are quite insatiable. 

‘France is cut into sections by the protection- 
ist spirit, and it is a strange delusion to suppose 
that differential tariffs will draw closer the bonds 
of solidarity between the United Kingdom and 
the self-governing colonies. Every colony will 
think that it is sacrificed to the others.” 

M. Guyot points out that 44 per cent. of Aus- 
tralasian exports to Great Britain are wool, and 
if raw material were exempted, while gold, cop- 
per, silver, and tin could not be privileged, there 
would be no resource but to put a high duty on 
mutton, thus favoring New Zealand. On the 
other hand, the new system would favor Canada, 
55 per cent. of whose exports is composed of 
foodstuffs and timber. 

As for old-age pensions, M. Guyot says : 

«To assume, therefore, that protective duties 
will suffice to meet expenses of this kind is to run 
counter to the best authenticated economic facts. 
When a protective tariff fulfills its purpose, it yields 
no revenue. In France, the duty on wheat pro- 
duces the best financial result when wheat is 
scarce and bread is dear. Under a protectionist 
system, a bad harvest makes a good budget, and 
a good harvest a bad budget. In 1897, a bad 
harvest year, the duties on cereals brought in 
fifty-five million francs ; in 1898, seventy-eight 
millions, and they would have brought in even 
more if they had not been suspended. ‘They fell 
to twenty millions in 1900, and to thirteen mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand francs in 1902. 
Hlow could any pension fund be made dependent 
on such fluctuating resources? If Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s duties had their full effect, they ought 
to extinguish any receipts by excluding the 
commodities at which they were aimed. Then 
what would become of the fund for ‘old-age pen- 
sions’ and ‘other social reforms ?’” 


THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 


M. Guyot gives a quantity of statistics to show 
how the protection of food in France affects re- 
tail prices. The difference between the price of 
wheat in Paris and London is almost exactly the 
difference of the French import duty. 

‘“M. des Essars has picked out the catalogue 
prices of forty-six articles sold by the leading 
grocers of London and Paris, and assuming that 
the buyer buys one unit of each of these com- 
modities, he finds that he will have to pay 109 
fr. 95 in Paris, and 84 fr. 09 in London, or ex- 
actly 30.78 per cent. more in Paris than in Lon- 
don. But the French prices include 11 fr. 34 
customs and octroi duty, whereas these represent 
only 1 fr. 57 in the English prices, so that the 
net price of the Paris goods is 98 fr. 01, and of 
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the London 82 fr. 52, or a difference of sixteen 
francs, making 19 per cent. to the detriment of 
Paris.” 

These high prices are entirely in the interests 
of the producers. Not ten persons in a hundred 
of the working population of France have any 
interest in protection. 

“Mr. Chamberlain supposes himself a demo- 
crat, but his scheme of duties on food is oligar- 
chical. It is a reversal of the formula of Hel-’ 
vetius, imported into England by Priestley and 
popularized by Bentham,—‘the interest of the 
greatest number.’ ” 


From the Liberal Standpoint. 


The New Liberal Review for July is a special 
number devoted almost altogether to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s departure. Thereby it renders good 
service to free trade; there are seven articles, 
dealing with the subject from different points of 
view, and dealing with it practically, and not 
from the point of view of electoral maneuvers. 


THE REASONS FOR FREE TRADE. 


The first article is by Alfred Emmott, M.P., 
and deals with “ Preferential Trade.” His argu- 
ment may be summed up as follows : 

“The real argument for free trade is that a 
nation cannot in the long run sell without buy- 
ing or buy without selling, and that the indi- 
vidual or society will most profitably produce 
what he can best sell if he himself can buy what 
he wants at the lowest possible price. To in- 
crease the home demand by protective duties is 
to raise the cost of production and the cost of 
consumption in the country where the duties 
are levied, and this must handicap the exporter 
in his external trade. This is particularly the 
case in a country like England, dependent on its 
export trade for much of its daily bread. Eng- 
land’s chief exports must be manufactured goods. 
If the cost of production is raised, the difficulty 
of selling profitably abroad must be increased. 

‘‘ Now, if the food of the people is taxed, either 
wages will go down or remain the same, or go 
up. In the two former contingencies, the worker 
would suffer ; in the latter, the cost of produc- 
tion would be raised. Mr. Chamberlain states 
(and, so far, without a shadow of proof) that 
wages would go up. If so, the cost of produc- 
tion would be increased, and the question arises 
as to how and where we can obtain an enhanced 
price for the £175,000,000 of our exports which 
now go to foreign countries? No one pretends 
they can be absorbed at home or in the British 
Empire. They must to a large extent go to for- 


eign countries, and we obviously endanger the 
The 


trade if we raise the cost of these goods. 
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very foundation of our foreign export trade is 
cheap imports and cheap food, and depending, 
as we do, on our export trade for much of our 
food, our ports are open to all the world. So we 
have free trade, not because it pays other nations, 
but because it pays us and is in effect vital to 
the maintenance of our industrial position. 

“Retaliation, says Mr. Emmott, will lead, not 
to the reduction of foreign tariffs, but to their 
increase.” 


A COLOMBIAN VIEW OF THE PANAMA CANAL, 


Fok many weeks, it has been a matter of 

wonderment in this country that Colombia 
should hesitate for one moment in regard to the 
ratification of the Panama Canal treaty. In the 
North American Review for July, Sefior Rail 
Pérez, a native Colombian, sets forth some of 
the arguments that are employed by those of his 
countrymen who are trying to frustrate a trans- 
action which is supposed in the United States 
to be fraught with the greatest benefits to Co- 
lombia, 


WILL THE CANAL HELP COLOMBIA ?¢ 


Passing over the contention of Sefor Pérez 
that the Colombian Congress cannot ratify a 
treaty involving a cession of territory to a for- 
eign power,—which is a point in Colombian 
constitutional law pure and simple,—we note 
his prediction as to the economic influence of 
the completed canal on Colombian interests. 

“The conditions as they exist to-day place 
Colombia in the position of the owner of a bridge 
over which an immense traffic is constantly pass- 
ing. There are many steamship lines converg- 
ing on the ports of Panama and Colon that load 
and unload there enormous quantities of mer- 
chandise in transit, while large numbers of pas- 
sengers are compelled to stop at both ends of 
the trans-isthmian railroad. All such patronage 
is very valuable to the Isthmus; and, being 
terminals, both ports have naturally considera- 
ble importance. Such will not be the case when 
the canal is opened. Steamers will go through 
as rapidly as possible, the passengers dreading 
the unhealthy climate. There will be no loading 
and unloading of cargoes; the ports will no 
longer be terminals, nor, perhaps, even coaling 
stations, and they will not have anything else to 
place on board but the scanty products of their 
own immediate neighborhood. 

‘Tt must be borne in mind that the Isthmus 
is a strip of land utterly detached from the re- 
mainder of Colombia, separated by an immense 
tract of low, marshy land, which is covered with 
virgin forests, where not a single road exists, 
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and into which but few explorers have pene- 
trated, under the greatest hardships and at the 
extreme peril of life. 

‘Neither Panama, Colon, nor any other port 
on the Isthmus leads to any part of the settled 
regions of Colombia. The country has many 
ports on both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
which are much nearer the interior and are com- 
paratively easy of access. The only gain with 
regard to trade—and even that is problematical 
—might be fora strip of land some three hundred 
miles long and fifty miles wide, situated on the 
Pacific coast. The productions of that region, 
entirely tropical and chiefly consisting of choco- 
late, have already good markets in Chile and on 
the western coast of the United States, and it 
remains to be demonstrated that the freight 
rates through the canal would be low enough to 
enable the chocolate planters of the Colombian 
Pacific coast to compete with the Venezuelan 
product on the Atlantic side. In any case, that 
narrow Pacific region is the only portion of Co- 
lombian territory that could derive advantage 
from the canal. Every country in the world 
would be a gainer rather than Colombia. 


MOTIVES OF TREATY ADVOCATES. 


“The facts stated are perfectly well known to 
Colombians, who from the time of Bolivar have 
imagined that within the narrow strip linking 
the two American continents Colombia held her 
great trump card. It would be an unspeakable 
disappointment to them to see that advantage 
fall into other hands, with no return but a few 
millions of dollars, to be employed, not for, but 
against, their welfare and prosperity. Indeed, 
so strong is this sentiment that it seems more 
patriotic to feel that no compensation at all 
would be preferable. There are many who main- 
tain that a seizure of the Isthmus by a world 
power would be more satisfactory, inasmuch as 
Colombians would be in a position to repeat in 
all coming years the phrase: Tout est perdu, fors 
Vhonneur. The rights of Colombia in that case 
would hold good forever, and the day might 
come when they would be revindicated ; but no 
such hope could be entertained if the dishonest 
band of clericals who act as the government of 
Colombia give a seemingly legal consent to the 
transaction. 

“The members of that band are in favor of 
the canal, not because they believe it to be of 
practical good to their country, and not because 
they have any love or admiration for the United 
States, but simply because they see the possibil- 
ity of securing ten millions of dollars, to be ap- 
plied to their own purposes. They argue more 
or less thus: ‘The Isthmus is a segregated limb 
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of the country where we have not full sway. 
We may just as well abandon it in exchange for 
ten millions of dollars with which to establish 
our uncontested dominion in the rest of the ter- 
ritory.”” 

In his concluding paragraph, Sejior Pérez 
states what he believes to be the real desire of 
the Colombians in regard to the canal. That is, 
to have Colombia hold a permanent interest in 
the enterprise as a partner of the United States, 
«deriving an income that would benefit, not a 
few officials and one political party, but ‘all the 
people for generations to come.” Sejfior Pérez 
sees no reason why such a partnership between 
nations could not be as successfully carried out 
as a partnership between individuals. 


THE NEW GENERAL STAFF OF THE ARMY. 


O* August 15, 1903, the establishment of a 

general staff corps for the United States 
army will mark the culmination of Secretary 
toot’s noteworthy reforms in army administra- 
tion. The importance of this new body of trained 


\ 


GEN. THEODORE SCHWAN. 


and seasoned officers as a factor in the military 
system of the country is well brought out in 
an article contributed by Brig.-Gen. Theodore 
Schwan, U.S.A., to the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution for July-August. General 
Schwan shows in general outline the conditions 
that make a general staff corps necessary, point- 
ing out the causes which have until now pre- 
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vented its establishment ; explains its functions, 
mediate and immediate, as prescribed by law; 
and discusses a few of the many subjects with 
which it will deal, so as to enable even the non- 
military reader to judge of the importance and 
comprehensiveness of its sphere of action. 


EVILS OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU SYSTEM. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of Gen- 
eral Schwan’s paper is its arraignment of the 
old bureau system of army administration. He 
shows that for many years, at Washington, “ not 
the line, but its servant, the staff, has been vir- 
tually supreme (each staff within its own prov- 
ince), and that there is little correlation between 
the various departments of the staff.” The heads 
of the special staffs have been subject only to 
the authority of the Secretary of War, a civilian, 
who cannot, from the nature of the case, be as- 
sumed to possess adequate knowledge on matters 
of military detail to enable him to decide inde- 
pendently the questions submitted to him by his 
bureau chiefs, who are frequently not them- 
selves in close touch with the line, while one 
bureau may be quite ignorant of what another 
bureau is doing. ' 

“That this condition of things is highly un- 
satisfactory, even in peace time, is easy to see ; 
each of ten unrelated bureaus holds, through its 
chief, direct communication with the Secretary 
of War, who cannot fitly represent the line, and 
much of whose time is necessarily occupied in 
conference with the President, members of Con- 
gress, and the general public, not to mention the 
urgent business of a quasi-civil nature that he is 
constantly obliged to dispose of, such as that 
pertaining to the colonies, and the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. In some of the bureaus, 
though apparently working under high pressure, 
much of the time of officers and clerks is frit- 
tered away, on the one hand with the considera- 
tion of small details or purely routine matters 
that do not legitimately belong at the War De- 
partment at all and ought to be determined by 
the local or departmental authorities, and on the 
other hand by the attention they are required to 
give to oral requests of a personal nature coming 
from men in high station, or to schemes or pro- 
posals more or less visionary pressed upon the 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary, and which they 
feel bound to have investigated and reported 
upon. Under the circumstances, questions vi- 
tally affecting the policy or welfare of the army at 
large have little chance to receive just considera- 
tion, and in many cases must be, and are, allowed 
to ‘drift.’ When war comes, the hurly-burly and 
confusion at the War Department, apparent even 
in ordinary times, is turned into chaos, and this is 
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instantly felt by the troops or at the front, and 
may produce disastrous results. Let the war 
office be held by the ablest and strongest man 
living, and he would stagger or be crushed un- 
der the weight of the labor and responsibility 
falling on his devoted head. This lack of unity, 
this pulling and hauling at cross-purposes, can- 
not justly be laid at the door of the chiefs of 
bureaus, each of whom, in his own way, accord- 
ing to his own lights, is conscientiously striving 
to work out the destiny of his specialty. It is 
not their fault if there is no united effort toward 
a common end,” 


QUALIFICATIONS OF GENERAL STAFF OFFICERS. 


After reviewing the provisions of law for the 
general staff corps, pointing out that the corps 
will consist of two parts, one of which will serve 
directly under the chief of staff as the organ of 
the Secretary of War and will be stationed at 
Washington, while the other part will be at- 
tached to commanding generals of departmenis, 
General Schwan proceeds : 

“In examining, now, the all-important subject 
of the kind of officers to be chosen for the gen- 
eral staff, we should once more center our minds 
upon the fact that the object of its existence is 
the insurance of success on the field of battle ; 
that the effectiveness of the fighting force is the 
thing aimed at. This being the fundamental 
consideration, that which overshadows all oth- 
ers, it follows that the general staff officer should 
be one who has grown up in, understands the 
nature, needs, and limitations of, is in full sym- 
pathy with,—in fact, is of that force. In other 
words, the general staff officer should, as a rule, 
be selected from the line, and, inasmuch as the 
demands upon him will be greater than those 
upon the average officer of the line, from the best 
officers of the line. The officer who has been 
estranged from the troops by long service in a 
bureau, who has lost his physical activity, is no 
longer an expert rider, has not a quick and 
trained eye ‘for country,’ does not understand 
or has forgotten how to handle troops in the 
field or to place them properly in position for 
battle,—such an officer would, unless he pos- 
sessed rare compensating talents, be of little use 
in the general staff. 

“In Germany, where the national life is 
thought to depend upon the army’s prepared- 
ness ‘to strike,’ no tests are omitted that seem 
calculated to insure the selection of the élite of 
the line for the staff; no pains are spared to 
prevent the general staff officer, while engaged 
in work tending to sharpen the! intellect and 
strengthen the judgment, from deteriorating 
physically ; and no consideration, however po- 
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tent, is allowed to stand in the way of his elimi- 
nation from the general staff if from any cause 
he has become unfit for it. Thus, a general staff 
officer who grows corpulent or physically indo. 
lent, or who is noticed not to take his daily gal- 
lop, is unceremoniously sent for a short term 
to an infantry battalion at a season when it 
marches at daylight every morning to its drill 
ground and is there put through its paces for 
four or five hours before returning to barracks. 
And, as a rule, all general staff officers are em- 
ployed as umpires, or on the staff of umpires, at 
the maneuvers. It is told of General von Moltke 
that when he found he could no longer mount 
his horse without difficulty he asked the Em- 
peror to relieve him from duty as chief of staff. 
It is seen, therefore, that the provision in our 
law for the periodical return of the general staff 
officer to the branch of the army in which he 
holds commission is based on valid reasons. 


THE REQUIRED TRAINING. 


‘‘We find, then, that whatever else may he 
required of a general staff officer, he must, first 
of all, be a practical soldier. He should have a 
general knowledge of the drill regulations of all 
arms, of which, without burdening his mind 
with unimportant details, he should master the 
great tactical principles forming their bases, pay- 
ing special attention to those rules which apply 
to camping, marching, and combats. He should, 
of course, be well versed in the science of war, 
including all which that term implies. With 
methods of administration, he should be espe- 
cially familiar ; and it would be advantageous 
if he had a speaking knowledge of the language 
of the countries with which the United States 
are likely to become involved in war, or in 
whose territories our armies may have to operate. 
A knowledge of the leading principles of pub- 
lic law, of the structure of our government— 
federal and State—as well as of the relations of 
the one to the other, is indispensable to him. It 
may be desirable that the general staff corps, in 
its entirety, should count among its numbers 
some who, favored by special opportunity or 
talent, have become wrapped up, so to speak, 
and excel in particular branches of the military 
art, or in the sciences contributory to it ; but it 
would be undesirable if all or many general 
staff officers had taken up specialties to an ex- 
tent limiting their general usefulness. 

“ Undoubtedly, the difficulty of finding men 
in whom all the qualities and qualifications req- 
uisite for the general staff are combined is great. 
European nations have sought to overconfe or 
lessen it by giving to young line officers of marked 
aptitude for handling troops and of studious 
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habits a special training at the so-called staff col- 
leges. Mr. Root has already taken the necessary 
steps for the establishment of a similar institu 
tion for our army, to be known as the War Col- 
lege. Until a general staff can be supplied from 
this source, officers will have to be selected for 
it whose records warrant the expectation that 
they will meet the requirements. A board of 
oflicers sworn to impartiality has selected the 
first general staff, and it cannot possibly be 
doubted that fit men have been chosen.” 


THE GUGGENHEIMS, CAPTAINS OF THE 
SMELTING INDUSTRY. 


{= remarkable story of Meyer Guggen 

heim, head of the smelting industry in 
the United States, is told by Mr. Edwin Lefévre 
in the August Cosmopolitan. Mr. Meyer Gug- 
venheim is a quiet little old man, of low voice, 
and unassuming. He has seven stalwart sons, 
whom he has trained to be great smelters of sil- 
ver, lead, and gold. There is now comparatively 


little of this industry in the United States and 
Mexico that this family does not control. 

Mr. Guggenheim did not come to America 
from Switzerland until he was nineteen years 
old, when he took a sailing vessel with his father 


and four children. They had been poor from 
lis babyhood, and when Mr. Guggenheim ar- 
rived in Philadelphia, after a four months’ voy- 
age, he started out as a common peddler. 

He began to concentrate on selling stove pol- 
ish, and in this business he showed the quality 
of insatiable thirst for knowledge that, joined 
with his racial commercial instinct, made him a 
successful man. He made friends with a chem- 
ist, found out what stove polish was composed 
of, and began making it himself for about 15 
per cent. of what he had been paying. Then he 
found out how to make glue, and manufactured 
that. His restless mind finally turned to Swiss 
embroideries, and after having mastered the 
subject of Swiss embroideries to its last detail, 
he proceeded to become a millionaire in that 
business. In the meantime, he had married a 
‘young Swiss girl who had come over on the 
ship with him, and who became the mother of 
cight sons and three daughters. 


HOW THE GUGGENHEIMS BECAME SMELTERS. 


With the money made out of embroideries, 
Mr. Guggenheim began to make investments, 
and some of them in mines. A mine in which 
he became a partner filled with water, and was 
a failure. Mr. Guggenheim, after reading a 
great many reports, went West, got down into 
the flooded mine and learned all about the en- 
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gineering questions involved by asking innumer- 
able questions, camped out on the ground, and 
made the mine pay. 

From the mining business it was an easy step 
to the smelting business. He thought he was 
paying too much to have his ores treated, and 
he began to learn all about smelting ores. He 
invested a large sum in a smelting company in 
Denver, and put one of his sons there to learn 
how to do the work. The venture was a success, 
and in 1888 he built a fine smelter at Pueblo, 
Colo., at a cost of a million and a quarter. 


WHY THE GUGGENHEIMS SUCCEED IN SMELTING. 


«They erected smelters in other parts of the 
United States, east and west, in Mexico and in 


MR. MEYER GUGGENHEIM. 


far South America, until they ranked among the 
leading refiners and producers of precious metals 
in the world. They became interested in mines 
in this country, but principally in Mexico, the 
mineral resources of which country they have 
done much to develop. Their methods were 
highly successful, because they were thorough, 
broad-minded, intelligent, and modern. For ex- 
ample, at Monterey they built the first complete 
silver-lead smelter in Mexico, with a capacity 
for treating more than thirty thousand tons of 
ore monthly. But they also built comfortable 
residences for their employees, a building con- 
taining a library, reading-room, billiard tables, 
and bowling alleys, and they ‘ran’ an up-to-date 
American store. At Aguas Calientes they built 
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an even better plant. They erected large refin- 
ing works at Perth Amboy, N. J. ; so that, with 
their various smelters in Mexico, the United 
States, and Chile, they could smelt ores and re- 
fine the products of their smelters. In all their 
plants, no expense was spared in obtaining the 
highest possible efficiency from the use of every 
scientific method and every improvement. They 
are models in every respect, admirably equipped 
and managed.” 


THE CARNEGIE OF THE SMELTING BUSINESS. 


A half-dozen years ago, people were trying to 
combine the smelting plants into a trust, and the 
position occupied by the Guggenheims toward 
the project was about the same as that taken by 
Mr. Carnegie in the earlier efforts to make a 
great steel combination. The Guggenheim in- 
terests were too great to make a trust successful 
without them, and on the other hand they were 
too valuable to the Guggenheims to part with. 
Hinally, however, the American Smelting and 
Refining Company—the Smelter Trust—was 
formed, and later the Guggenheims joined it, the 
trust doubling its capital stock in order to pay 
for their plants. 


OUR GREAT BANKS OF TO-DAY. 
T WO articles appear in the Aflantic and the 
World's Work for August on the more 
recent development of banking enterprises in 
the United States. 


Concentration of Banking Interests. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Charles J. Bul- 
lock inquires into the danger resulting from the 
tremendous movement toward the concentration 
of banks into new institutions with from $10,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000 capital each. This move- 
ment has taken place almost entirely in the past 
five years. Corporation loans have been central- 
ized to a marked degree, New York being the 
chief beneficiary of the change. 

3efore 1898, only two New York banks had a 
sapital of $5,000,000, and the average for the 
Clearing House institutions was less than $1,000,- 
000. To-day, the average capital is nearly twice 
as great, while three banks have $10,000,000 
each, and one has $25,000,000. 


THE NEW SPHERES OF INFLUENCE, 


Mr. Bullock shows interestingly the concen- 
tration of influence resulting from the big bank 
mergers. The first great sphere of influence 
is dominated by the Standard Oil interests. 
Through the National City Bank, a chain of in- 
stitutions is linked together, the whole having a 
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capital and surplus of $92,000,000, and deposits 
of $377,000,000. A second Rocketeller chain 
of institutions is that headed by the Hanover 
National Bank, with an aggregate capital of 
$16,000,000, and deposits of $97,000,000. These 
figures, too, take no account of the control exer. 
cised over banks located outside of New York. 
The second great sphere of influence in bank- 
ing is controlled by J. P. Morgan & Co. and two 
of the largest insurance companies. This Mor- 
gan sphere includes the First National Bank and 
a group of institutions possessing an aggregate 
banking capital of $33,000,000, with deposits of 
$149,000,000. The Morgan sphere, like the 
Rockefeller, includes, too, a second chain of 
banks. The group led by the National Bank of 
Commerce brings the total banking capital in 
the Morgan sphere of influence to $97,000,000, 
and deposits to $472,000,000. A third, though 
smaller, group is the Morse chain of institutions, 
with an aggregate capital of $23,000,000 ; and 
the National Park Bank group, with a capital of 
$13,000,000, is a fourth. Thus, the Morgan and 
Standard Qil alliances control not less than 
$205,000,000 of the $451,000,000 of banking 
capital invested in the city of New York. 


RUMORS ABOUT THE MONEY TRUST. 


Mr. Bullock discusses the possible dangers 
from the concentration of such enormous money 
power in the hands of a few. People say that 
the weekly statement of the New York banks is 
manipulated by these great forces for specula- 
tive purposes. If it is desired to depress stock 
prices, it is said that large sums are withdrawn 
from the Clearing House banks in order to re- 
duce the surplus reserves, commonly accepted 
as an index of the condition of the money 
market. “This charge is, from the very nature 
of the case, extremely difficult to prove or dis- 
prove. Such transfers of money might certainly 
be made, but in the absence of positive proof 
one cannot assert that they are a frequent occur- 
rence.” Nor can Mr. Bullock find any decisive 
proof behind the rumors frequently heard that 
discrimination is made in extending or with- 
drawing loans, by which it is said certain con- 
cerns attempting to compete with some of the 
trusts have been forced to inevitable ruin. “Up 
to the present time, the evil is probably more 
potential than actual.” 


WILL BANKING BE A MONOPOLY ? 


The question is often asked why, if two groups 
of magnates control already a half of the bank- 
ing capital of New York City, should not the 
two groups join and obtain a practical monop- 
oly? Mr. Bullock shows, in answering this 
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question, that banking capital is the freest of all 
forms of capital. No expensive plants need be 
erected, no crude materials have to be trans- 
ported, and the average small customer prefers 
to have personal relations with his bank. 


«Under such circumstanees, the establishment 
of anything resembling a complete monopoly is 
quite inconceivable.” 


SOME UNPLEASANT FEATURES. 


However, the new situation is not free from 
unpleasant features. It would be difficult to 
finance a corporate enterprise of the largest size 
now without the consent of the Morgan or the 
Rockefeller interests. ‘Then, again, it is un- 
fortunate to have the largest banks and their 
affiliate institutions so closely identified with 
particular corporate interests. This gives to the 
vreat captains of industry almost unlimited con- 
trol over other people’s capital, and enables 
them to tie up in their own enterprises banking 
resources that should be available for the use of 
the community at large. Especially undesirable 
is it to have life insurance and trust companies 
drawn so largely into the domain of speculative 
finance.” 


Are the Profits of Banks Too Large? 


A writer in the World’s Work inquires into 
the reasonableness of the attacks upon banks on 
the score of their profits being too large. We 
hear that the Chemical Bank pays 150 per cent., 
the Fifth Avenue Bank 100 per cent., etc. ; but 
this writer explains that none of these institu- 
tions really earns or pays any such rate of prof- 
its as the dividend on the stock indicates. 

The Chemical Bank, paying 150 per cent. on its 
stock, actually earns less than 6 per cent. on the 
capital invested in the business, for the capital 
it is using all along is the capital stock plus the 
undivided profits. Taking the whole body of 
Clearing House banks in 1902, the dividends 
paid were only a trifle over 94 per cent. on 
the capital stock, and these dividends actually 
amounted to less than 44 per cent. on the total 
capital invested. With figures like these, it is 
shown that the banking business is not much 
nore, if any more, profitable than that of rail- 
roads, manufacturing companies, and the mer- 
cantile concerns. 

Some banks and, to a larger extent, trust com- 
panies, have increased their profits by invest- 
ments, more or less speculative, in stocks and 
bonds, and by engaging in underwriting oper 
ations. Still, no trust company has failed in New 
York State for eighteen years. Underwriting 
is the most profitable, and at the same time the 
most risky, of all banking operations. 


A BOY-DESTROYING INDUSTRY. 
ee blowing of glass bottles has grown, 


during the past thirty years, into an im- 
portant industry in the States of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania; Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Writ- 
ing on the subject of boy labor in the bottle 
works, Mrs. Florence Kelley says, in Charities 
(New York) for July 4: 

“No industry has ever been more effectively 
protected than the manufacture of glass bottles. 
The manufacturers are protected by the tariff, 
and the skilled workers, the glass-bottle blowers, 
by their powerful trade organization. For many 
years, the manufacturers and the skilled work- 
ers have gone to Washington to lay their com- 
mon claims before the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; and they have not gone in vain. Con- 
gress has never turned a deaf ear to their wishes. 
On the other hand, under an old rule of the 
union, only fifteen boys can be apprenticed for 
every hundred blowers actively engaged in the 
trade ; and apprentices are usually seventeen 
years old at the time of beginning work. The 
blowers are thus effectively protected against 
the competition of boys. 

«The only unprotected persons are the wretch- 
ed little boys known in some glass works as 
‘blowers’ dogs,’ victims alike of the manufac- 
turers and the skilled workers. For, under the 
present organization of the glass-bottle industry, 
a blower requires three boys to carry bottles 
from the molder to the annealing oven. Little 
boys are, therefore, employed in numbers far 
exceeding the possibilities of entering the trade 
as apprentices. In some factories, the blowers 
are required to furnish boys; and as they do 
not sacrifice their sons (whom they introduce 
into the trade as apprentices, if at all), they are 
continually searching for available sources of 
supply. For years, the rumor refused to die 
out that certain charitable institutions of Phila- 
delphia systematically furnished orphan boys 
who reached the twelfth birthday to glass works 
in New Jersey, where the law, until this year, 
permitted boys to begin work at that tender age. 
These orphans were nominally adopted by glass- 
blowers, whose slaves they became. Within a 
year, applications have been made to a philan- 
thropist in New Jersey for young lads to be 
‘adopted’ by glass-blowers who were required 
to furnish more boys than they could obtain.” 

As the earnings of the blowers depend some- 
what on the speed of the boys who fetch and 
carry for them, the latter are kept trotting as 
fast as they can for hours at a stretch. 

“The load of bottles which a boy carries at 
one time is not large or heavy ; and there is no 
heavy lifting to be done. Hence, such work * 
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uniformly described by employers as ‘light and 
easy.’ But the circumstances attending the 
work, the surroundings amid which it is done, 
fill such words with grim sarcasm. The speed 
required and the heated atmosphere render con- 
tinuous trotting most exhausting. An hour’s 
steady trotting in pure air tires healthy school- 
boys of seven to fourteen years ; but these little 
lads trot hour after hour, day after day, month 
after month, in heat and dust. 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED AT NIGHT. 


«There was no restriction upon night work. 
Any child who was eligible for work at all 
(often by means of perjured affidavit of parent 
or ‘guardian’) was used indifferently by night 
or by day ; the pitifully little children were found 
at work at 2 o’clock in the morning. On going 
out into the black, cold winter morning from the 
heat and glare of the glass-ovens, the boys went, 
as the men did, to the nearest saloons, to drink 
the cheap drinks sold just across the street from 
the works. All the boys used tobacco, usually 
chewing it. They were stunted, illiterate, pro- 
fane, and obscene—wrecked in body and mind 
before entering upon the long adolescence known 
to happier children. The sharp contrast between 
the heat of the glass-ovens and the frost of the 
winter morning produces rheumatism and affec- 
tions of the throat and lungs, so that many of 
the boys die, before reaching the age of appren- 
ticeship, from disease due directly to the cir- 
cumstances attending their work, and more 
common elsewhere among adults than among 
children.” 


LAXITY OF THE LAW. 


While the Illinois Legislature succeeded, last 
May, in enacting into law the bill prohibiting 
night work for children, the situation in the 
other States where the glass-bottle industry has 
a foothold is far less favorable. 

‘Night work for children is not yet prohibit- 
ed in Indiana or Pennsylvania; and in New 
Jersey, glass works are expressly exempted 
from the law which prohibits the employment 
of women and minors under eighteen years of 
age in manufacture after 6 o'clock at night. 
Thus, in Indiana and New Jersey, boys of four- 
teen years may legally be employed throughout 
the night in the glass works, and in Pennsyl- 
vania they may be so employed at the age of 
thirteen years. 

“That young children are thus employed, is 
shown by the report of the State factory in- 
spector of Indiana, who records thirteen prosecu- 
tions of glass manufacturers for violations of the 
child-labor law ; while it is but a few months 
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since a little boy in New Jersey, returning from 
his night’s work, fell asleep, exhausted, upon the 
tracks of the railway and was killed by a passing 
train. In Pennsylvania, on February 27, 1903, 
the Western Pennsylvania Association of Glass 
Manufacturers held a meeting at Pittsburg at 
which it denounced and ridiculed those sections 
of the child-labor bill then pending before the 
Legislature of the State which required that 
children should be able to read and write simple 
sentences in the English language before begin- 
ning work and should not be employed at night. 
The association appointed a committee to go to 
Harrisburg to oppose the passage of the bill, 
which accordingly failed to become alaw. Thus, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and New Jersey still 
permit the glass industry to use up and wear 
out by night work little boys who are nominally 
thirteen and fourteen years of age, but are really 
of any age at which the employer finds them 
available. Evidently, the ‘child-eating ogre’ 
needs the alert attention of the friends of work- 
ing children in these States.” 


THE LIFE OF ENGLISH FACTORY GIRLS. 


HE observations of an American-born woman 

among English factory girls are recorded 

in the July Contemporary by the Hon. Mrs. Ber- 

trand Russell, who had herself sought and ob- 

tained employment as a factory hand, in order 

to gain information for practical use among the 
poor. 

As an American, she was much struck by 
the fact that in London women and girls are 
constant habituées of public-houses. In America. 
women are practically never seen in such places. 
In England, girls of fourteen, on beginning fac- 
tory life, are at once initiated into drinking, and 
are expected to pay for beer and whiskey out of 
their first week’s wages. They are even asked 
to join “spirit clubs,” paying so many pennies 
a week for several weeks before a wedding or a 
holiday, and the money thus saved is spent in 
one drinking bout in the factory or in the public- 
house. 

‘««¢ But itis not only the young men who do tlie 
paying,’ said Matilda to me, one evening. ‘< Be- 
fore holiday times, girls save up their money, 
and go into a public-house directly they are paid 
off. Then each girl stands a twopenny whiskey 
to her friends, and if it is a party of five or six 
friends, each girl has five or six glasses, and pays 
tenpence or one shilling. Sometimes they go 
together in even a larger party, and spend, each 
one, as much as two shillings or two shillings and 
sixpence.’ ‘How can they possibly afford it,’ I 
asked, ‘when their wages are only ten shillings 
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a week or under ?’ ‘They pay first and afford it 
afterward,’ she answered.” 


HOW FACTORY LIFE GOES. 


Mrs. Russell disguised herself in old clothes 
and curling-pins, which latter, she says, are the 
unmistakable mark of the girl factory hand. She 
had some difficulty in getting taken on, owing 
to her ignorance of work. It meant getting up 
at 4:30 in the morning and waiting outside fac- 
tories. All the girls in the factory in which she 
worked got up at the same time, and worked 
till 8 o’clock without food, with the result 
that “languor and lack of interest” marked 
their work. Arrivals after six were fined one 
penny, and those who failed to turn up before 
6:30 were not admitted till 8:30, and were fined 
fourpence. 

«They had for dinner more bread and butter 
and tea, and one or two of them would gener- 
ally go out to fetch a ha’porth of fried potatoes 
and two ha’porths of fried fish or some pastry, 
which they ate by themselves or shared with the 
others. I never saw them eat any meat except 
once or twice in a sandwich or a meat stew. 
They were extremely generous in offering me 
their food, and seemed a little hurt when I in- 
variably refused. They talked very freely, as 
they ate, about their tastes and interests and 
friends, and I found it difficult not to answer 
their questions as openly as they answered mine. 
Toward the end of the time, indeed, as I grew 
to know and like the girls, my necessary deceit 
was really painful and seemed a most unfair re- 
turn for their generous and implicit faith in me. 
Every girl had a bloke, and they wanted to 
know if my bloke ever ‘’it me,’ as theirs con- 
stantly did, they said. 

«What does your bloke do ?’ they asked. 

«He's out of a job,’ I was obliged to answer. 

“<Ts’e in one of them unemployed proces- 
sions ?’ 

««No,’ I answered, ‘he’s too grand for that.’ 

«A good job ’e isn’t,’ they said ; ‘they’re all 
hoozers. They goes to the next pub and gets 
drunk.’ 

« At about a quarter past five a curious unrest 
pervaded the room, and the girls began to slack 
work and to tidy their hair and put away their 
aprons. ‘The instant the bell went at 5:30, 
there was a bolt for the mess-room, and the 
girls were dressed in hat and jacket and out in 
the street almost before the bell had stopped. 
Those girls who lived in my direction walked 
with me until I was so tired that I had to get 
into a bus, Clara, my ‘mate,’ on one arm, pretty 
Lizzie, with her earrings and bold bright eyes, 
on the other; several other girls rollicking in 


front, a few more straggling behind. They 
were in riotous spirits, and pulled an occasional 
door-bell as we passed along, and shouted at 
every man we met. They saw me into my ‘bus 
with many ‘good-nights,’ which they repeated 
with redoubled shouts and laughter as a little later 
they drove past the ’bus in the open cart of some 
kind wagoner. 

“My second and third days passed in a very 
similar manner, and the better I got to know the 
girls, the more I admired their kindliness and 
generosity. On my last day, Friday, I was taken 
into the yard and shown the shed where the hot 
water for the tea was boiled. At one side was 
an old brick fireplace, and this the girls filled 
with hemp rubbish and lighted up, and we had 
a splendid blaze at which to warm ourselves. 
Nine weeks before, one of their mates had caught 
fire there, through her own carelessness, and had 
been badly burned. Now she was coming out 
of the hospital, and the girls were raising a sub- 
scription ‘to get some clothes round her,’ as 
they said. There was a rumor that the ma- 
chinery was out of order, and that the factory 
might be closed for a week, which meant no 
wages, but in spite of this prospect of destitution, 
these generous creatures subscribed, each one, 
sixpence or threepence to the fund.” 


DRINK AND GENEROSITY. 


Drinking is the great vice of the factory. 

“ Another girl named Edith, aged seventeen, 
told me that she was going to be married on 
Easter Sunday to her ‘bloke, who was always 
drunk.’ When I remonstrated with her, she 
said that she was fond of him, and that she was 
not a drunkard herself. Annie, who was only 
sixteen, talked of having been drunk as most 
girls would speak of having a headache, and 
said that she had been drunk on Christmas Day, 
Boxing Day, and Sunday in the holidays, though 
she could drink sixpennyworth of whiskey with- 
out getting silly. Lily, on the other hand, a 
tall, fine-looking girl of nineteen, confessed that 
one glass of beer made her light-headed, and 
that she was drunk very often, ‘not every night,’ 
as her mate declared, ‘but on Saturdays and 
Sundays and holidays.’ 

‘“‘T did not see any of the girls drink anything 
or go into a public-house during my four days, 
but that was partly because they had just spent 
all their money during the holidays, and partly 
because, even in my short time, I was able to 
make teetotalism the fashion. I do not believe 
that all or even the majority of these girls are 
often really drunk, but I know that they think 
nothing of going into a public-house and of get- 
ting drunk occasionally. Th® reasons for this 
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are obvious. As children, all these girls were 
constant habituées of public-houses, fetching the 
drink for their parents. ‘he public-house was 
never a forbidden place to them, and as soon as 
they became wage-earners it was their first re- 
sort. Tired out with a long day’s work on in- 
sufficient food, the quickest and pleasantest pick. 
me-up was to be found in their old haunts, ‘ with 
the landlady all smiles behind the counter,’ as 
one girl said, and the lower their wages the 
more reckless and improvident their manner of 
spending them. Then all their social events are 
celebrated with drink, — weddings, birthdays, 
even funerals, and all holidays mean a drinking 
bout. For six weeks before Christmas, these 
girls each contributed twopence a week to a 
‘spirit club.’ On the day before Christmas, this 
money, amounting to several pounds, was spent 
on whiskey and port wine (with a little ginger 
beer for a few teetotalers), and was drunk in the 
factory at breakfast and dinner time. And then 
those girls who felt they had not had enough 
went out to a neighboring public-house and got 
more drink.” 


THE TOURIST INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAND. 
HE astute Swiss, unable to raise large crops 
on their barren, mountainous fields, are 
nevertheless reaping harvests of gold from their 
lakes and glaciers. Their methods of convert- 
ing the natural beauties of their country into 
cash by entertaining tourists are described by 
Louis Farges in the mid-June number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in an article aptly en- 
titled «A New Industry.” What profits this 
industry yields appears from the following fig- 
ures, which the writer quotes from a report sent 
to our government on October 31, 1899, by Con- 
sul Ridgely, at Geneva: “It is estimated that 
between January 1, 1899, and the above date at 
least two million five hundred thousand trav- 
elers visited Switzerland, and that each one left 
in the country the sum of eighty-four francs, 
making a total of two hundred million francs 
[$40,000,000]. As Switzerland has only a popu- 
lation of 2,933,300 inhabitants, the significance 
of these figures is evident. Until now, the 
wealth per head in Switzerland has been esti- 
mated to be 72 fr. 50 [$14.50]; the influx of 
money above referred to increases this sum at 
once to 152 fr. 50 [$30.50],—that is to say, it 
converts Switzerland from one of the poorest 
into one of the richest countries.” 

In 1899, there were 1,896 hotels in that coun- 
try, 951 of which were open all the year, and 
the remainder only for the season. They in- 
cluded, altogethe® 104,876 beds for guests. The 
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season is considered poor when less than 28 per 
cent. of the beds are continually occupied ; good 
when 32 per cent., and excellent when more 
than 36 per cent. are so occupied. A long sea- 
son is also considered excellent ; ‘September 
profits are net profits,” say the Swiss hotel-keep- 
ers. The prosperity of these hotels is due chief- 
ly—(1) to their favorable situation, in spots 
chosen for fine scenery and pure air ; (2) to their 
excellent management and scrupulous cleanli- 
ness; (3) to their reasonable rates. “It is a 
mistake,” says the writer, “to think that the 
Swiss hotels are expensive. Although some of 
the large hotels in fashionable places like Inter- 
laken, or hotels on isolated mountain-tops, fre- 
quently charge high prices, the same cannot be 
said of the large majority of the other hostelries. 
First-class hotels have the same rates as similar 
establishments in France, while prices are much 
lower, correspondingly, in the second-class ho- 
tels and in many pensions; and if one remains 
longer than five days or a week, very good ac- 
commodations may be had for six, five, or even 
four francs a day. In German Switzerland, how- 
ever, this does not include wine, and the food 
everywhere is neither choice nor varied, al- 
though wholesome and abundant.” 

The patronage is divided as follows : Germans, 
33 per cent. ; Swiss, 20 per cent. ; English, 17 
per cent.; French, 11 per cent.; Americans, 5 
per cent.; and a small number of Belgians, 
Dutch, Russians, Italians, and Austrians. 


AIDS TO TRAVELING IN SWITZERLAND. 


As early as 1882, the Swiss Society of Hotel 
Keepers was organized, which in 1900 had a 
membership of 800 ; under its direction are the 
Central Bureau at Basel and the Professional 
School at Ouchy-Lausanne. The bureau pub- 
lishes the society’s organ, the Swiss Hotel Review, 
and has published an excellent guide-book, ‘The 
Hotels of Switzerland,” in German, French, and 
English. The Professional School undertakes 
to train waiters and prospective hotel-keepers. 
There are general courses, including languages, 
arithmetic, penmanship, geography, and _ book- 
keeping, and special courses. In the course on 
“The Art of Traveling,” for instance, the waiter 
is instructed how to give information on the 
sights of the respective city or canton, and how 
to answer all questions of travelers according to 
their social standing and nationality ; another 
course explains his duties and deportment to- 
ward guests ; there is also a very comprehensive 
course on foods and menus. ‘The writer gives 
high credit to the society for promoting the effi- 
ciency of the Swiss hotels by its Central Bureau 
and its Professional School. 
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As regards means of locomotion, the net of 
railways offers superior facilities in the way of 
excursion tickets ; the principal lakes have reg- 
ular steamer service ; the mail coaches along the 
byways are most convenient, and cyclists and 
automobilists have now less trouble in entering 
their machines than in former years. There is 
also an excellently organized corps of guides 
and porters. The traveler, finally, need never 
lack information, which is freely furnished by 
tie Society of Hotel Keepers, the. Swiss Alpine 
(lub, the Swiss Touring Club, and the transpor- 
tation companies. Every large hotel, moreover, 
distributes circulars that contain most useful in- 
formation, while serving, at the same time, as 
advertisement. The Swiss maps are among the 
hest in Europe. 

The writer, in conclusion, urges the hotel- 
keepers of his country (France) to emulate the 
example of their Swiss brethren, whose shrewd- 
ness in providing facilities has contributed to 
make Switzerland the tourist's paradise. France, 
in his opinion, offers the same, if not greater, nat- 
ural and historic attractions, under more varied 
forms, combining romantic mountain scenery, 
idyllic woodlands, and a long, diversified coast 
line, with storied castles and marvelous monu- 
ments of Gothic art, while the accommodations, 


at least in the provinces, leave much to be de- 
sired. 


AN ARTIST IN TUNIS. 


io the Art Journal of July, Mr. A. Brunet- 

Debaines, the artist, gives us some interest- 
ing impressions of his tour in Tunis. He writes : 

“It is not without a certain apprehension 
that the tourist starts on a visit to Tunis. 
Should he have come from the ‘ Midi’ of France 
or from the Mediterranean seaports, on reaching 
Tunis he will be impressed by the novelty of the 
scenes.. The difference between Marseilles and 
Tunis is striking. Whereas in the former city 
the houses, with their white or yellow fagades 
and red roofs, make against the blue sky a gay 
though detached effect, in Tunis the immediate 
impression is of a soft harmony caused by the 
white terraced houses opening out quietly on 
the azure sky. It is true that there is greater 
animation at Marseilles ; but then our dark and 
formal clothes make a blot on the picture. 

“At Tunis, nothing clashes, the harmony is 
so perfect. The gay note, quite in keeping, is 
given by the crowd moving along the streets. 
Instead of the white burnous which are so mo- 
notonous in Algeria, there are costumes most 
varied in shape and colors, most delicate in tint. 
Occasionally a jarring note is struck by Jew- 
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esses in crude colors. ‘Tunis is quite la fleur de 
l’ Orient, as the Arabs have poetically named it. 

“The mixed quarter is inhabited by Euro- 
peans, and has quite a cosmopolitan aspect. In 
the large avenues of well-built houses there are 
many cafés, with Tsigane orchestras, which com- 
pare favorably with those of the great European 

















THE MOSQUE BAB DZIRA, TUNIS. 


(From an original etching by A. Brunet-Debaines.) 


cities. It is to the credit, also, of the architects 
that they have followed the Arab style, which 
is as architectural as it is beautiful. As exam- 
ples of decorative coloring effected in modern 
edifices by enameled tiles may be cited the 
Courts of Justice, the Allaoui College, and the 
Civilian Hospital. 

“The cathedral, in the Moorish Byzantine 
style, does not lack grandeur. It is situated in 
the Avenue de la Marine, facing the French 
Résidence, of which the gardens boast some fine 
specimens of exotic plants. 

“Entering by the Porte de France into Me- 
dina, the transition is quite marked, The Place 
de la Bourse is crowded with people, mostly 
Arabs, some of whom are grouped round itin- 
erant merchants. One proceeds by the Rue. 
de la Kasba and Rue de I’Kglise to the civil 
prison. 
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THE MOSQUES AND BAZAARS. 


+ Farther on, at the end of an arcade, is the 
great mosque of Oliver, Djama-ez-Zitouna, from 
which, at prayer times, can be seen many Arabs 
going up and coming down a staircase leading 
to a fine colonnade ; some are carrying their 
prayer-books, others are telling their beads. All 
have that lofty bearing which distinguishes them ; 
it is, truly, an imposing sight. Soon after pass- 
ing this building, one reaches the bazaars, a 
labyrinth of long and narrow galleries, in which 
the tourist is continually amused, and he runs a 
great risk of losing his way. The galleries, 
which are not covered, are traversed by beams, 
on which the dealers, in order to protect their 
goods from the burning sun, hang materials of 
various colors, which the sun strikes in a mar- 
velous way, and having just left the somber ar- 
cades, the effect is accentuated. 

“Occasionally these galleries are covered in 
by planks of wood carelessly joined, which allow 
rays of sunlight to pass, these beams of light 
falling on the passer-by and producing charm- 
ing color effects. Nothing could be more fan- 
tastic than the disappearance and reappearance 
of these rays of light, the cause of which one 
fails to notice at first. 

“The most attractive gallery to the visitor is 
that of the tailors, where an auction sale is held 
each morning. Here the dealers go in groups 
to put up for sale their richly colored materials, 
embroidered with gold and silver, of most beauti- 
ful handiwork. 

«In contrast to Europe, where a fine medieval 
or Renaissance monument is out of its element 
when surrounded by modern houses, the picture 
in Tunis is always complete, the various parts 
making a perfect ensemble. 

“It is curious to find in the street an Arab 
barber working in the open air, ahd a little 
farther on several groups of people looking at a 
snake-charmer, a bard, and other side-shows. At 
the end of a narrow street the visitor will see a 
fine silhouette of a minaret, from which, at 
prayer time, a muezzin will make his appeal to 
the faithful in a nasal voice. 


THE WOMEN OF TUNIS. 


‘Women are rarely seen in the streets of 
Tunis, and, with the exception of the Jewesses, 
they are all veiled when promenading. The 
lower classes have a black band over the eyes. 
The aristocratic women, when they do not go out 
in carriages closed by blinds, walk through the 
town sheltered from curious glances by a black 
embroidered covering put over their heads and 
held in both hands a little below their eyes. 


‘The Jewesses, who are dressed in garments 
similar to the Mussulmans, are distinguishable 
from the latter by the way they dress their hair 
high on their heads, and covered with a piece of 
black embroidered material, over which is draped 
a long white veil which surrounds them, leaving 
their faces uncovered. 

“Footpaths are comparatively rare in this 
Mussulman town. The drivers of vehicles shout 
‘Barra!’ (Take care!) energetically, and the 
artist sketching in the streets has frequently to 
move to allow a carriage, or even a crowd, to 
pass. I remember one day feeling myself pushed 
from behind while drawing. I turned round, 
thinking to be troubled by a joker, but it was a 
blind man finding his way alone through the 
streets. These blind unfortunates are legion, 
and are to be found in all classes of society. 

“ Another sight to cause sadness to the visitor 
is to meet in the street a band of from fifteen to 
twenty prisoners, chained one to another by the 
neck, on their way to the jail. Their attitude is 
more of resignation than of internal revolt. 

“A visit to the poor quarter is one of the 
most interesting. The coal market at the end of 
the Rue d’Italie is a field for study of this 
description. 

“Even among the crowd of misery in sordid 
clothing is to be seen the noble air that is so 
noticeable among the upper classes ; the actions 
remain dignified. It would be good for young 
artists, after they had studied the masterpieces 
of European museums, to complete their studies 
at this living museum of natural grace.” 


THE CRIMEA AND THE CAUCASUS. 


T= traveler, sated with the trodden routes 

of Europe and looking for new fields to 
explore, will find scenes of marvelous beauty 
and grandeur on the peninsula jutting south- 
ward into the Black Sea, and in the mountain 
range that separates Europe from Asia. An inti- | 
mation of what awaits the lover of nature here 
is given by Eugen Zabel in his paper on “ The 
Crimea and the Caucasus in Literature,” in the 
July number of the Deutsche Rundschau. 

These regions, once the seat of ancient culture, 
and glorified by myth and legend, have only 
within the last century attracted the more general 
attention, first of poets and novelists, and then 
of explorers; and now English and German 
tourists are taken every spring to the Black Sea 
in the pleasure boat Princessin Victoria Louise, 
of the Hamburg-American Line. The imperial 
Russian family has built magnificent castles at 
Livadia, and the shores of the Crimea are a 
center of social life in the months of July and 
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In his comparison between 
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GURSUFF, IN THE CRIMEA. 


August. Novelists are seizing upon this life as 
ready material. But their work is inferior to 
that of the great Russian poets, Alexander Push- 
l:in, Adam Mickiewicz, and Count Alexei Tolstoy, 
who first took the Crimea for material. 


THE CAUCASUS. 


The first voet to find his inspiration in the 
Caucasus was Adschylus, who chains his hero in 


«Prometheus Bound” to those rocks. Shake- 
speare alludes to the mountain both in his 
Titus Andronicus ” and in “ Richard II.” Alex- 
ander Pushkin introduced the Caucasus into 
Russian literature, but Herr Zabel designates 
Michael Lermontow as the real poet of that 
country. 

“The poetry of the Caucasus saturates Ler- 
montow’s poems as if it were his life-blood. He 
has seized upon the character of the country 
and the people and made it his own.” Count 
Leo Tolstoy has here laid the scene of his novel 
« The Cossacks.” The German poet and trav- 
eler, Fr. Bodenstedt, has contributed not a little 
to the knowledge of the Caucasus, and Alex- 
andre Dumas the elder has compounded a curi- 
ous medley of fact and fiction on the same, under 
the title «« Le Caucase depuis Promethée jusqu’ a 
chamyll.” 

The first scientific exploration was undertaken 
by the Englishman, D. W. Freshfield, in 1868. 
The latest authoritative account is by the Ger- 
man traveler, G. Merzbocher, whose book on the 
Caucasus gives extremely interesting details on 
the country. 


the Caucasus and the Alps, 
the first-named is given the 
palm for sublimity, while 
Switzerland caters to the 
comforts of the tourist. The 
traveler in the fastnesses of 
the Caucasus has left all the 
conveniences of civilization 
behind. He finds neither 
the general means of trans- 
portation nor roads and 
bridges. He must have some 
official recommendation, 
whereby the local authorities 
are compelled to furnish him 
with wood, pack animals, and 
porters, as there are no inns 
anywhere. The food he gets 
is poor and scanty ; he must 
carry matches and sewing 
material ; and above all, he 
must have an _ interpreter. 
But he is more than repaid 
for his labors by the overpowering beauty of 
the Caucasus. 

“Its summits are higher than the highest 
peaks of the Alps, and are more impressive, be- 
cause they rise sheer out of the valleys. The 


























A SCENE IN THE CAUCASUS, 
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interchange of rocks, glaciers, and wooded _hill- 
sides is marvelous. The glacier valleys of the 
Caucasus are purer, more extensive and beauti- 
ful, than those of Europe, and are noteworthy 
in that the Alpine flowers climb up to the very 
ice-blocks, whereas in Switzerland a barren belt 
of rocks generally separates the two. The flora 
is much richer than in Switzerland and the 
Italian Alps. 

“There is an almost incredible number of 
species, an unexampled array of gorgeously col- 
ored grasses°and flowers, among which a man 
on horseback is lost to view; giant trees and 
vines interlace with their greenery the forests in 
the valleys and on the heights. The gorges and 
chasms find no parallel anywhere. The Grusi- 
nian highway, leading from Vladikavkas to the 
capital, Tiflis, is one of the grandest mountain 
passes of Europe.” 


A NIGHT IN A STORM ON ACONCAGUA. 


NM AJOR RANKIN completes, in Longman’s 

Magazine for July, an account of his ascent 
of Aconcagua, when he spent a night in the open 
at twenty-two thousand feet. As he ascended 
the last three thousand feet his followers desert- 
ed him, and he attained the summit altogether 
alone. He gives a vivid impression of the mag- 
nificent panorama of mountain range and ocean 
disclosed to view. He was on the summit at 
half-past one. <A tiny cloudlet, and then a flake 
of snow, warned him of a brewing storm. 


THE HORRORS OF THE BLIZZARD, 


He remembered Sir Martin Conway’s state- 
ment that life would be impossible in a storm 
on the upper reaches of Aconcagua. 

«Wich one glance at the cairn, I turned and 
hurried down the way I came. Half an hour 
later, an enormous cloud rose off the Pacific, 
and in ten minutes the whole sky was darkened 
and snow fell in deadly earnest. ‘The rest is a 
confused mental tangle of intense cold, blinding 
snow, semi-darkness, crushing falls, despair, and 
the certainty of death. The farther I went, the 
worse grew the storm ; soon I could only see a 
few feet in front of me. But I managed, as oc- 
casional rents in the pall of falling darkness 
helped me, to get upon the great northern snow- 
slope, and blundered on, shouting in my agony 
for help,—cries which the jeering rocks sent 
back to me unanswered. Twice on slippery hard 
snow I fell, and was at once whirled down the 
slope at a terrific pace. I clawed at the snow 
with my axe, but it would not grip on the hard 
surface, and I felt myself whirling onward at 
lightning speed to destruction. It was a most 
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horrible sensation. But both times, by some mir- 
acle, I came to a patch of stones which stopped 
me.” 

The deadly cold of that blizzard at twenty-two 
thousand feet paralyzed him with despair, and 
he felt he could go no farther. He found by the 
side of a big rock a little scooped-out hollow in 
the snow. This he thought his appointed grave. 
It was half-past four, and the snow was falling 
as thickly as ever. He tried to trace a scraw] 
of farewell in his pocket-book to his wife, and 
with the storm still in progress he fell into 
dreamless sleep. 


THE SENSATION OF A DEAD MAN. 


When he awoke, he thought he was dead. The 
sight of the deep-blue sky, the white peaks, and 
the crescent moon filled his soul with exultation. 
Then, strangely enough, the sight of his toes 
turned inward toward him made him feel 
squeamish, and he argued that if he felt squeam- 
ish he could not be dead. He gradually released 
himself from the frozen snow, and witnessed a 
dawn of indescribable splendor. He had biv- 
ouacked in the storm near the summit of the 
mountain, and had survived. Slowly he hobbled 
down to his tent, which by rare luck he dis- 
covered, and eventually reached his wife at Inca. 
That he survived at all isa marvel. His toes, 
however, have had to be amputated. 


THE LAKE OF THE TRUE EL DORADO. 


WAY up in the heights of the Andes, just 
north of the equator, some nine thousand 
feet above the sea, lies in the plateau of Bogota 
the Lake Guatavita. This plateau is supposed 
to be the birthplace of the potato, which to this 
day is its principal crop. This lake is being 
drained by a joint-stock company with the con- 
sent of the government of Colombia, and the 
purpose of its draining, sordid in itself, rests on 
a basis of quaint romance. It is a very strange 
tale which Mr. Benjamin Taylor tells in the 
English Illustrated, under the title of “A Quest 
for Sunken Treasure.” 

“This lake, says Dr. Zerda, is the celebrated 
‘El Dorado.’ Here, it is said, the Cacique of Gua- 
tavita was covered with a sticky substance, over 
which gold dust was strewn, which golden cov- 
ering constituted his vestment when making thie 
sacrifices. The term ‘El Dorado,’ it should be 
explained, means the Golden One, or the Golden 
Man, not the Golden City, as is commonly sup- 
posed.” 

The Cacique of Guatavita, who had an army 
of thirty thousand men, used to rule there over 
a million people. 
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«This lake, between nine and ten thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, on the summit 
of a conical mountain, they regarded as the resi- 
dence of their protecting deity, to whom they 
thought it necessary to make offerings twice a 
year. In consequence, all the cacique’s subjects 
assembled at the stated times, with their gold 
offerings, and forming in grand procession, ad- 
vanced with music to the lake. Arrived there, 
the cacique and the principal chiefs embarked 
on the lake in large canoes, by steps formed in 
the bank, and the people at the same time spread 
themselves all around the lake. On arriving at 
the center of the lake, the chiefs anointed the 
cacique, and powdered him over with a profu- 
sion of gold dust, hence the name of El Dorado 
—the Golden One. 








LAKE GUATAVITA, 


(Showing the tunnel made by the Spaniards in their at- 
tempts to drain the lake.) 


“Ona signal given, the people turned their 
backs on the lake, and at the moment when the 
cacique plunged in, they shouted and threw in 
over their shoulders, as far as they could, their 


own offerings. This done, the cacique landed, 
and returned to his capital, in the same manner 
as he came, persuaded that the sins committed 
by himself and his people during the last six 
months were expiated.” 

This annual deposit must naturally have 
mounted up to a huge sum. 

“According to a calculation made from a 
basis laid down by M: de la Kier, of the Royal 
Institute of Paris, who examined every docu- 
ment relating to the lake, Captain Cochran was 
assured that there ought to be gold and precious 
stones yet buried in it to the amount of one 
hillion one hundred and twenty millions sterling ! 
After the Spaniards conquered the country, they 
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so cruelly prosecuted the natives to obtain gold 
that most of them threw what they had left into 
this lake. The then cacique himself caused to 
be cast into the center of it the burdens of fifty 
men laden with gold dust.” 

Explorations have always been rewarded with 
lucrative results. The lake is said to be 1,200 
feet long, by 1,000 feet broad, and about 46 feet 
deep at its deepest part. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MAMMOTH. 


OME time ago, the carcass of a gigantic mar. 
moth was discovered in an ice-fissure on the 
bank of the Beresowka, a tributary of the Ko- 
lyma River, of Siberia, where Asia and America 
‘‘reach out their hands to each other” in the ex- 
treme northeastern part. The Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburg dispatched Otto 
Herz, the curator of the Zodlogical Museum, 
and an assistant to the spot to bring the body to 
Russia entire, if possible. The journey required 
four months. The mammoth was dug out of the 
frozen ground amid intense cold, was then taken 
apart in small pieces, and after two months’ ar- 
duous labor in the winter of 1902, was brought to 
St. Petersburg. Prof. Paul Matschie, of the Im- 
perial Zodlogical Museum at Berlin, contributes 
to Die Woche, of Berlin, an interesting account of 
the huge beast’s restoration. 

The mammoth, when found, lay in a cleft of 
the river-bank surrounded with ice. The na- 
tives had evidently broken the tusks out, and 
in so doing had severed the head from the 
trunk. Some of the exposed parts of the back 
had been injured, probably by predatory animals. 
Otherwise, the mammoth lay in exactly the same 
position in which it met death. It had undoubt- 
edly fallen over the steep bank into one of the 
ice-pits common in that region, had tried in 
vain to get on its legs again, and in that posi- 
tion had frozen to death. Thousands of years 
passed without decomposition setting in, the ice 
having preserved this token of the ancient world 
almost entire to our own day. 


THE ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHED. 


Until now it has been impossible to make an 
accurate picture of the mammoth, as some es- 
sential parts of the animal were still unknown. 
A very good photograph, however, has been 
made of the Beresowka specimen, which has 
been stuffed and set up in the museum at St. 
Petersburg in the exact posture in which it was 
discovered. This position was selected because 
many sections of the skin were missing. A. pow- 
erful impression of this gigantic beast is, never- 
theless, thus obtained. Its small ears remind 
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ice-lands tnat these great crea- 
tures inhabit the interior of 
the earth, occasionally bur. 
rowing out to the surface and 
dying immediately on coming 
in contact with daylight. 
There is, of course, no truth 
in this old Jakut tradition, 
which simply attempted an 
explanation of the fact that 
the bodies were found under 
the surface of the earth. The 
natives called them m aw- 
mantu—earth-diggers. 
They frequently found enor. 
mous tusks and thigh-bones 
imbedded in the banks of 
rivers, and it is reported 
among them that even whole 
carcasses, with the flesh and 











THE RESTORED MAMMOTH. 


one of the Asiatic elephant, while its slender 
legs resemble those of his African cousins. He 
differs from both, however, in his long, thick fur, 
which served as a protection from both cold 
and wet. 

The skeleton, also, of this specimen has been 
put together and set up, and gives a good idee 
of its size when standing erect. In spite of its 
large and unwieldy body, the mammoth had pro- 
portionately slender legs, with very nimble ex- 
tremities. While the African and Indian ele- 
phants use their tusks to dig for water in the 
sandy river-courses, the well-curved tusks of the 
mammoth would not permit of such a use. For 
this reason, its legs were more supple, and well 
adapted for scraping away the snow. 


TRADITIONS ABOUT THE MAMMOTH. 


In the year 1799, an almost complete mam- 
moth was found at the mouth of the Lena River, 
in northern Siberia, and seven years later was 
brought, as far as it was feasible, to St. Peters- 


burg. The flesh was still so fresh that the 
wolves, foxes, and bears devoured it eagerly, 
and the Jakuts welcomed it as food for their 
dogs. Scientific investigation of the remains 
disclosed that the subject had been an immense 
animal of the elephant order, and was covered 
with long red hair. <A section of the skin and 
some of the hair of this Lena mammoth, which 
was much discussed at the time, were exhibited 
in the Berlin Zoélogical Museum, Emperor Fried- 
rich Wilhelm IIT. having received it as a present 
from Czar Alexander. 

The curious belief regarding the mammoth is 
current among the inhabitants of the northern 


blood, and showing hardly 

any sign of decomposition,— 
as if, indeed, they had but recently died,—have 
been washed out from the bank by the water at 
high tide. 

It is believed that the mammoth inhabited 
certain sections of middle and northern Europe, 
Siberia, and the northern parts of North America. 
His bones, however, have been found in widely 
varying regions. ‘The remains of food found in 
his teeth show that he ate the needles of the 
larch and pine trees. Whether he subsisted on 
other vegetation besides this, there is, as yet, 
no evidence. It is probable that the mammoth 
roamed about in great herds, for his bones have 
been found in great heaps. 

The ivory of the mammoth has for a long 
time been a valuable article of commerce. The 
Chinese discovered its value hundreds of years 
ago, and it was some time later before the Sibe- 
rian ivory fields were systematically worked. 


Now more than one-quarter of the ivory in use 


in the world has come from northern Asia. 

The mammoth belongs to the post-tertiary, 
or pleistocene, epoch of geology, and is be- 
lieved to have been contemporaneous with man 
in France, and probably elsewhere. Some rude 
but graphic drawings of the mammoth have been 
discovered, the best known of these being the 
etching on a portion of tusk found in the cave 
of La Madelaine, in France. 

When and how the mammoth finally became 
extinct is a matter about which very little is 
definitely known. It is possible that some great 
epidemic, similar to the rinderpest in Africa, 
spread its fatal germs over the entire northlands, 
after which the floods, perhaps, completed the 
annihilation of the already sorely afflicted herds. 


~ 
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THE PRESERVATION OF WILD FLOWERS. ° 


ie may not be generally known that a national 

society has been organized in this country 
to do for our native wild flowers what the 
Audubon societies are doing for the birds. The 
reason for the existence of such a society lies in 
the fact that several of our most beautiful wild 
flowers are fast disappearing from places where 
they were once found. The basis of the national 
movement is the desire to prevent the wasteful 
destruction of plant life in all sections of the 
country. Some of the problems that present 
themselves to this society are outlined in an in 
structive paper contributed to the Popular Science 
Monthly for July by Frances Zirngiebel. This 
writer shows that the checking of depredations 
without seriously restricting the freedom or en 
joyment of the nature-lover is a much more 
difficult work than that which was before the 
Audubon Society in its early days. 

‘To most persons, our wild plants are oniy 
things of beauty, common property to be ad- 
mired or destroyed at will, and therefore can- 
not be preserved by the same petitions as were 
made in behalf of the birds. The appeal for the 
plants is much more difficult, and must be, at 
first, not a thoughtfulness for the plant, lest it 
degenerate into an unhealthy sentiment, but a 
request that consideration be given to the rights 
of other people,—that common property be pro- 
tected for common enjoyment.” 

It is said that enthusiastic students of nature, 
in their quest of botanical specimens, have robbed 
the parks and gardens of some of our towns and 
cities. In the country, too, some of the most 
attractive wild flowers have been sadly reduced 
in number. In the early days of bird study, 
a great deal of collecting was done, but more 
recently photography has been substituted, to a 
great extent, for the actual collection of speci- 
mens, and the habits of birds are studied with- 
out disturbing the nests. Doubtless, like tend. 
encies will come into play in the study of plants 
and flowers. For the purposes of class instruc. 
tion in schools, specimens can be purchased in 
quantities from botanic gardens or nurseries, 
where they can be raised for the purpose, while 
a portion of city parks and public gardens might 
well be devoted to the raising of such plants as 
are in greatest demand for botanical instruction. 
The farmer’s boy or girl, on the other hand, 
may be encouraged to experiment with the cul- 
tivation of wild flowers from the woods and 
fields. 

PLANT PRESERVES. 


“The epigea, the gentian, and other fast 
disappearing flowers, though difficult of cultiva- 
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tion, should be choicely guarded in wild-flower 
reservations, which should be to the plants of 
America what the large country estates are to 
those of England. The Sharon Biological Ob- 
servatory controls three hundred acres of land 
in Massachusetts, which serves as a preserve for 
native plants and animals. All the deciduous 
trees of the State, and also the native flowering 
plants, are now growing there under protection. 
As people become more and more devoted to na- 
ture study, when they see how much more beauti- 
ful the plants are in their haunts than in a wilted 
bouquet, when they gain more knowledge of bot- 
any and know the plants intimately, learning in 
what ways they struggle for existence, they will 
not need to be asked not to destroy the plants 
needlessly, but will unite themselves with the 
‘enlightened few’ until they become the enlight- 
ened many. Then the gentian, the sabbatia, the 
epigzea, the orchids, and other delicate plants ill 
fitted to struggle for existence, but not neces- 
sarily unworthy to survive, will be protected, 
and mutual aid will become a factor in their 
evolution.” 


DAMAGE FROM FLOWER-PICKING, 


The early-flowering plants, such as the blood 
root and mayflower, often suffer seriously in 
their whole economy from having blossoms 
plucked. The picking of the bloodroot blos- 
som, indeed, destroys the only chance of that 
particular flower producing seed which may be 
able to survive and produce its kind. 

“The late-blooming perennials suffer less by 
picking than those plants which blossom earlier, 
for their vegetative work for the season is nearly 
completed when they become attractive and sub- 
ject to injury. The woody perennials, shrubs 
and trees, form buds in the axils of their leaves 
and at tips of branches. The buds increase in 
size during the summer, and the next spring be- 
come swollen as the sap from the stem rises in 
them. Then they burst open and develop into 
new branches bearing leaves and flowers. If 
the twigs are broken off, the growth of several 
years, and also the buds-— promises of new 
branches — are destroyed. ‘The rhododendron, 
magnolia, mountain laurel, flowering dogwood, 
and other attractive early-blooming shrubs suffer 
in this way. The gathering of mountain laurel 
for winter decorations destroys quantities of 
buds which would have developed into beautiful 
clusters of blossoms in the early summer. Care 
ful cutting or pruning of a shrub or tree is 
nevertheless advantageous to it, checking an 
overexertion on the part of the plant, which 
is necessary to flower production, and thereby 
strengthening the parts which remain. 
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HOW PLANTS MAY BE PROTECTED. 


«Annuals are herbaceous plants which live 
but one year, dying after the maturing of the 
seed. Their only means of perpetuating their 
race is through the production of seed. Whole- 
sale plucking of their blossoms will, therefore, 
lead to theirextermination. The fringed gentian 
and the pink sabbatia are among these plants. 
They are very difficult to transplant and local in 
distribution. The painted cup, known in the 
West by the better name of painter’s brush, is 
also an annual, and exhibits a sign of weakness 
in parasiticism of its roots. These plants call 
for special protection. Careful cutting of a few 
blossoms from the portions of a plant where they 
are thickest is often a benefit to the flowers which 
remain, giving them additional energy for the 
production of fruit, which is more exhausting to 
the plant than production of flowers.” 


APHRODITE IN ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


ANY statuettes of Aphrodite, some of 
which are believed to be replicas of the 
statues by Praxiteles and his pupils, have been 
discovered in Egypt. One of these statuettes is 
owned by Dr. C. Stuart Welles, an American 
citizen living in Lon- 
don, and is described 
in the June number 
of Biblia by Mr. Jo- 
seph Offord. 

Regarding the at- 
titude once repre- 
sented by the com- 
plete statue, this 
writer says : 

“Tt must either 
have been that 
known as the Venus 
Anadyomene, in 
which the figure was 
carved in the act of 
wringing out the 
moisture from her 
tresses, or that of the 
Aphrodite Diadu- 
mene ; that is to say, 
the goddess is shown 
in the act of attach- 
ing a bandage or bow 
to her hair. M. Solo- 
mon Reinach, in com 
menting upon this 
statue, states that it closely resembles a colored 
statue of Aphrodite recently found at Pompeii. 
This latter figure 1s in perfect preservation, un- 














ONE OF THE STATUETTES OF 
APHRODITE. 


mutilated, and presents to us the Anadyomene 
attitude complete. 

“ The beautiful execution of the statuette, and 
the perfect manner in which it reproduces the 
human form, render it worthy of comparison 
with several of the loveliest statues of the god. 
dess antiquity has bequeathed to us. 

«The original of which this is a replica prob- 
ably dates from the third century B.c. The 
publication of it here, and in the Revue Arched- 
logique, where I have given other phototypes of 
it, will, it is hoped, lead to the detection of other 
copies of the same masterpiece, and perhaps 
definitely decide to what sculptor it should be 
assigned.” 


THE OLDEST GREEK BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


HE most striking recent discoveries in the 
domain of ancient Greek art and letters 
have been made in Egypt. In the winter of 
1902, the German archeologist, Dr. Ludwig 
Borchardt, while excavating at Abusir, found 
in a Greek tomb of the fourth century B.c. a 
Greek roll inscribed with the second part of 
“The Persians” of Timotheus. Commenting 
on this discovery in Biblia for June, Prof. E. J. 
Goodspeed says : 

‘‘Timotheus was a Greek lyrist of the fourth 
century before Christ, so remarkable for the 
originality and novelty of his work as to sug: 
gest comparison with Richard Wagner. Not 
only is this the only known manuscript of ‘The 
Persians,'—it gives us our first glimpse of the 
work of Timotheus, whose poems, in spite of 
their early popularity, posterity speedily con- 
signed to oblivion. ‘Timotheus flourished in the 
time of Plato, and was hailed by many of his 
contemporaries as the greatest of poets; and 
this recovery of a considerable part of one of 
his masterpieces thus promises to fill what has 
been a gap in the history of Greek literature. 
The ‘nomoi’ of Timotheus were conspicuous for 
their boldness and unconventionality, and to 
this, no doubt, their early fame and subsequent 
neglect were partly due. 

«Not only is the Abusir roll the sole manu- 
script of ‘The Persians,’ and our first example 
of the work of Timotheus,—it possesses the fur- 
ther distinction of being the oldest Greek manu- 
script known. Older than the founding of the 
Alexandrian Library, the roll is written in char- 
acters resembling those of the ancient inscrip- 
tions as much as those of the oldest extant 
manuscripts. While the oldest Greek papyri 
hitherto discovered in Egypt are from the third 
century before Christ, the Abusir roll belongs to 
the fourth, and is actually old enough to have 
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been used in the chanting of ‘The Persians’ at 
Alexander’s musical festivals. 

A number of lines are missing from the be- 
ginning of the roll, through the decay of the 
outer layers of the papyrus in its long inter- 
ment. When the fragment begins we are in the 
midst of a sea fight. Ship crashes into ship, and 
all is hurtling missiles and hissing firebrands. 
The Persian fleet turns in flight, and there are 
glimpses of the vanquished, some drowning, 
some supporting themselves upon wreckage, 
some captives in the hands of the victors. Then 
follows the flight from the royal camp, and the 
king’s order for retreat. He bids them make 
ready the car and burn the tents, that nothing 
fall into the hands of their conquerors. The vic- 
tors meantime have erected a trophy and sung 
the pean of victory, and are celebrating their 
triumph with festal dances. 

“So the poem ends, but to it is appended a 
brief but suggestive paragraph in which Timo- 
theus defends himself against the charge of in- 
novation and appeals to Orpheus and Terpan- 
der as his predecessors in the development of 
he lyric; after them, ‘Timotheus of Miletus 
hath with eleven strings revealed the treasure 
of musie.’ 

«The repulse of the Persians has always been 


reckoned among the chief glories of Athens, 
hut in this poem there is no mention of Salamis, 


Themistocles, Athens, or any proper name. The 
evident purpose of eliminating Athens entirely 
from the account of one of her most glorious 
achievements is interpreted by the discoverers 
of the papyrus as reflecting that ‘fortunately 
brief period when Ionian ingratitude dreamed 
of a Greek freedom without Athens.’ The 
poem thus belongs in the early years of the 
fourth century before Christ, and the Abusir 
roll may even have been written in the lifetime 
of Timotheus.” 


THE FLIGHT OF THE LOCUST. 


A RECENT number of the Hmpire Review 
4% contains a rather picturesque description 
of a raid by locusts in South Africa, from the 
pen of Mr. 8. B. Kitchin : 

‘Locusts are very tiny creatures, at most 
two or three inches long, yet giant-jawed and 
shelled in a grim brown mail so hard that 
as they strike against one’s face and hands in 
their eager advance it causes quite a sharp 
smart. They travel in such numbers that it 
takes them four or five days to pass over. The 
scouts alone, hovering in patches like red dust- 
clouds, are numerous enough to destroy the 
vegetation of a district ; while the main body, 
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high up in the air, a host of little black specks, 
stretch out in an interminable screen between 
sun and earth. The fanning of their wings 
brings a fresh coolness over the hot earth even 
in the depth of summer; there seems to be a 
fresh breath of ozone, as of the sea. 


DEVASTATION OF THE FIELDS. 


‘«« Away above was an ever-increasing host of 
brown bodies flecking the face of the veld with 
myriads of tiny moving shadows. As they ad- 
vanced, shoals were alighting eVerywhere, cover- 
ing the russet grass and the green bushes with 
their red-brown bodies. At their touch, the 
vegetation disappeared into their countless dia- 
betic maws, and in its place the close-cropped 
earth was specked with their flimsy dung. Every 
blade of grass, all the tender plants and fruits, 
all the crops which were just yellowing under 
the influence of the sun and the patient toil of 
man,—all had vanished in a flash, absorbed by 
this voracious monster which was spreading over 
a million million moving inches of life in the 
fluttering air and live earth. 

“On the flanks of the living cloud hover clus- 
ters of birds which cut off stragglers and even 
charge into the heart of hordes with great on- 
slaught. But the mass, unaffected and stoical, 
moves on through the air, which is filled with 
the sound of innumerable wings, ‘like the noise 
of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble.’ . 
The very domestic fowls cluck with rapture as 
they dart about and greedily glut their crops with 
the unexpected delicacy as the locusts sit drow- 
sily enjoying repletion. Natives smack their 
lips and regale themselves with the same luscious 
morsels as John the Baptist ate with wild honey 
in the wilderness. 


LIKE THE ONWARD MARCH OF A GREAT ARMY. 


“Like human brigands, they are so much 
more dangerous when mounted, and it is man’s 
aim to prevent them at all hazards from reach- 
ing winghood. The instinct of the infant locusts 
is to travel straight onward. Even when they 
come to a river, they do not hesitate. Down 
the sandy, bushy bank of the African river they 
march headlong through the rustling reeds. 
Soon a thousand bodies are spluttering in the 
yellow tide, pioneers or martyrs whose dead 
bodies make a living pontoon for their countless 
fellows who come after toward that great dawn 
of winghood which is their distant goal. 

“Modern. man has taken advantage of this 
ever-forward motion to massacre them in myri- 
ads. Great trenches are dug right across their 
line of travel, which, on the farther side, are so 
slippery that the locusts cannot obtain a foot- 
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ing, but fall back again and perish of hunger or 
of suffocation rather than change their route. 

«A short time after their appearance, the earth 
is an empty platter, for the living fire licks up 
all the food, and when the fluttering flight is 
past, the dun bare earth, like Sampson shorn of 
his locks, cries out of weakness. The perplexed 
cattle, robbed of their pasture, chase their tiny 
enemies frantically about, and have been known 
to even eat them. There is a great streak of 
nakedness and desolation, a tortuous highway 
cut through the most fertile tracts, over a mile 
in width, and in length girdling a whole conti- 
nent.” 


CAUSES OF CANCER. 


N England, deaths from cancer have risen 
from 67.6 per 100,000 living in 1890 to 
82.8 in 1900. In 1900, nearly one in every 
twenty deaths was caused by cancer, and rather 
more than one in every twelve of deaths over 
thirty-five years of age. An increase of more 
than 30 per cent. during ten years is recorded in 
Prussia, Holland, and Norway. Dr. Alfred Wolff, 
writing in the Nineteenth Century for June on the 
increase of cancer, proceeds to draw important 
inferences from further figures of cancer mor- 
tality in different parts of France, Germany, and 

Austria. 

CONTAGION, 


1. In all three countries, as in England, there 
are distinct areas of high cancer mortality, sug- 
gesting specific cause endemic in certain locali- 
ties. The number of cancer cases in given streets 
or in what are known as cancer houses, and the 
exceptionally high death rate from cancer among 
domestic servants and nurses, are among the 
proofs of the contagious character of cancer. 
The writer expects that the microdrganisms to 
which cancer is due will before long be dis- 
covered. “It is fairly certain,” he says, “ that 
a prolonged exposure to the contagion is required 
for the production of the disease.” 


BEER-DRINKING. 


2. All districts of high cancer mortality are 
districts in which beer or cider is largely con- 
sumed. The writer says : 

‘The evidence appeared to be extremely con- 
vincing. In so far as there has been a real in- 
crease in the mortality, it may not improbably 
bear a direct relation to the increased consump- 
tion of beer in recent years. The amount con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom, which was twenty- 
seven gallons per head in 1885, was thirty-one 
and one-half gallons in 1900 ; and in the German 


Empire the consumption rose in the same period 
from ninety to one hundred and twenty-five 
liters per head. In countries such as Italy and 
Hungary, in which the consumption of beer is 
small, the mortality from carcinomatous disease 
is far below the average. In France, the fact 
has already been mentioned that beer is largely 
consumed in those departments in which the 
cancer rate is exceptionally high (although cider 
also is here one of the staple drinks), and it may 
be pointed out that the rate is particularly low 
in many of those departments in the wine-grow- 
ing districts in which beer is an unusual luxury, 

«In Germany, from a return lately made to 
Parliament, it appears that Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wirtemberg are the three states showing the 
largest consumption of beer, and it will be seen 
that these all figure in the list of those having a 
high cancer rate. In Austria, Salzburg is stated 
to be the province in which most beer is con- 
sumed, followed at some distance by Bohemia 
and Upper and Lower Austria. In no country 
could any instance be discovered in which a large 
consumption of beer was accompanied by a low 
cancer mortality.” 

It is not alcohol that is the cause, but some 
other ingredient possibly found in the malt itself. 


WELL-WOODED AND WELL-WATERED DISTRICTS ! 


3. Cancer is most prevalent in well-wooded 
and well-watered districts. Sussex and War- 
wickshire, the best-wooded English counties, are 
among the most cancerous. These conclusions 
are confirmed by those of the United States of 
America which have compulsory registration of 
death. The converse of this conclusion is sup- 
plied by the fact that districts deprived of timber 
have few cases of cancer : 

“In our own country, while Sussex and War- 
wickshire, and, it may be added, Devonshire, 
have an alarming number of deaths from malig- 
nant disease, the bare lands of the Black Country 
are among the lowest on the list ; similarly, the 
death rate from cancer in the West of Ireland, 
which has been almost entirely deforested, is 
extremely low. The facts on this point were 
everywhere so striking that they seemed to es- 
tablish beyond question that a focus of cancer- 
infection is to be found in regions abounding in 
woods and water.” 

The writer, in conclusion, urges that in the 
wooded districts the circle of inquiry should be 
narrowed until the exact spots can be found in 
which the disease is most persistent, and the 
kind of tree prevailing there noted. He also 
urges that every effort should be made to dis- 
cover which constituent of beer it is that com- 
municates the deadly influence. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN BACTERIA AND SOIL. 

A N account of some interesting experiments 
A made at the Agricultural Institute of 
Bonn-Poppelsdorf upon the nitrifying bacteria 
is contributed by Dr. Wohltmann to the last 
number of the Journal fiir Landwirthschayft. 

All plants require nitrogen ; but although an 
abundant supply exists free in the atmosphere, 
most of them are unable to use it, and depend 
upon what is found in chemical combination 
with other substances in the soil. If the soil is 
poor in nitrogenous compounds, there cannot be 
a luxuriant growth of vegetation upon it. But 
peas, beans, and others of the family of legumi- 
nous plants contrive to form partnerships with 
certain kinds of bacteria which, in some way, 
act upon free nitrogen and change it chemically 
into compounds that can be used by the plants, 
and also change nitrogen compounds that are 
not available into compounds that can be used. 
‘These bacteria form nodules about as large as a 
pinhead on the roots of the plants. On account 
of this characteristic, poor soil is often planted 
with peas, beans, etc., in order to enrich it by 
the compounds of nitrogen formed in this way. 

Since 1898, the author has been making ob- 
servations upon the appearance of these bacteria 
in the most varied soils of temperate, sub- 
tropical, and tropical climates, and has found 
that they are not constantly associated with 
plants of this family, but may either be present 
or entirely absent. For example, at the experi- 
ment station of Kwai, in East Africa, at an 
altitude of 1,650 meters above sea level, in a soil 
rich in humus and nitrogen, he found peas 
growing luxuriantly and blossoming, but with- 
out a single nodule on their roots. From these 
observations, it seemed worth while to find out 
how the formation of root nodules varies in the 
most important cultivated plants according to 
the different soils and fertilizers used, and for 
this purpose about three hundred experiments 
were made with seedlings planted in eleven dif- 
ferent kinds of soil common in the valley of the 
Rhine, and in soils mixed with three kinds of 
fertilizers. 

In determining the effect of soil on the forma- 
tion of nodules, the chief things considered were 
the condition of the plants, the amount of 
humus present, the amount of nitrogen, and the 
mineral constituents of the soil. 

In general, the results supported the well- 
known rule that crude, uncultivated ground is 
poor in nodule-forming bacteria or lacks them 
entirely, and that the improved condition and 
productiveness of soil is correlated with increase 
of the bacteria, although there were some ex- 
ceptions to this. With regard to the humus 
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constituent of the soil, its warming and loosen- 
ing properties act favorably for the develop- 
ment of nodule-forming bacteria, and the effect 
can be detrimental only when the amount of 
humus is very great. This is shown by certain 
chalky earths of the highlands, which, on ac- 
count of their antiseptic properties, due to humus, 
may be free from bacteria. 

The soils used for experimentation were made 
to vary greatly in the amount of nitrogen present, 
but, except for certain kinds of soi! from the 
moors, it seemed that the amount of nitrogen 
made no difference with the presence or absence 
of these bacteria unassociated with plants. Rich 
nitrogenous earth formed by the decay of basal- 
tic rocks was specially poor in them, and they 
were also lacking in poor alluvial soil and in 
red clay. Calcium carbonate and _ potassium 
phosphate in the soil exert a favorable influence 
upon the growth of the bacteria. 

The author concludes that when the soil is 
rich in nitrogenous fertilizers, preferably am- 
monium nitrate, leguminous plants may be free 
from nodule-forming bacteria. Apparently, 
their association with the bacteria is not a ne- 
cessity, but an expedient, and whenever there is 
a supply of nitrogenous matter in the soil they 
dispense with the bacteria and with the free 
nitrogen which the bacteria make available, and 
instead, use the nitrogen found in chemical com- 
bination in the soil. In that case, the plants 
would not make the soil richer in nitrogen, but 
would impoverish it like other cultivated plants. 
The presence or absence of nodules on the roots 
varies with the amount of nitrogen in available 
compounds in the soil, and the value of a ferti- 
lizer may be estimated from the number and 
size of the nodules upon the roots of the plants. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 1908. 


HE exhibition of the Royal Academy for 
1903 is described as chiefly remarkable for 


its portraits. Writing on this feature in the 
Magazine of Art for June, Mr. M. H. Spielmann 
says : 

“ Portraiture is generally the favorite section, 
as it is the most generally understood. Its merits 
are most easily recognized by those unskilled 
in painting, and it has ever been the favorite art 
with the public, for while commanding human 
sympathy, it unites the historical document and 
the artistic utterance. This section, it must be 
admitted, contains some of the most interesting 
work at the Academy. 

‘Among the most acceptable and the most 
unexpected is the portrait of Lady Aird, by Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, in which, abandoning for once 
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his more decorative method, he has given an ad- 
mirably reticent portrait of a lady seated in her 
boudoir, in which the painting of the head could 
hardly be excelled, and the rendering of the 
numerous accessories and of the interior is dis- 
tinguished by an ease and looseness of handling 
which is in delightful contrast with some of the 
work with which the artist has usually been 
identified. 

“Qn the other hand, Mr. Sargent scarcely 
maintains his great position. His portraits, of 
course, are admirable, because they are ‘Sar- 
gent’s,’ but he has neither produced an impor- 
tant composition, such as the two groups of last 
year, nor startled us with any such miracle of 
painting as we have almost come to expect from 
him. He is scarcely to be congratulated on the 
likeness of Lord Cromer, or on the presentation 
of Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain,—a picture which 
seems to have given him infinite trouble, dis- 
playing, too, an indecision in the head, and a 
lack of transparency in color, to which we are 
quite unaccustomed at his hands. Mr. Shannon 
is also lacking in the brilliancy which distin- 
guished him a year ago. Professor von Herko- 
mer is always at his best in the rendering of 
‘types.’ Vivid character he delights in, and 
such he has given us in Sir Hermann Weber. 

“We must look among the outsiders for can- 
vases which, while yielding little to those of 
their elders, will, in some cases, command more 
general attention. In this section is the surprise 
of the exhibition, and the triymph belongs 
mainly to Mr. Furse. The most noteworthy is a 
dual portrait called ‘The Return from the Ride,’ 
representing in life-size a lady walking by the 
side of a mounted hatless youth. This work is 
finely designed, ably drawn, vigorously carried 
out, good and original in color, a strong and re 
markable achievement, which by itself would 
mark the Royal Academy of 1903. 

‘These, after all, are but a few of the leading 
portraits in the exhibition. It is not exactly ‘a 
portrait Academy,’ yet we cannot but recognize 
that this section is a strong one, and we may 
well ask ourselves whether any other exhibition 
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in Europe can produce a more serious series of 
exercises in the rendering of character.” 


Hostile Criticism. 


Mr. A, L. Baldry, who writes in the June 
number of the Art Journal, is not enthusiastic 
about this year’s Royal Academy exhibition. 
He says: 

“Perhaps the best way of summing up the 
characteristics of this gathering of nearly nine. 
teen hundred pictures, drawings, and pieces of 
sculpture is to say that it proves how capably 
the artists of the present day can execute works 
not worth doing. There is no lack of good 
drawing, of clever brushwork, and of general 
efficiency in craftsmanship ; there is ample evi- 
dence, indeed, that the art schools have been 
very successful during the last few years in 
turning out painters who have a correct under- 
standing of technical processes ; but unless the 
Academy is to be regarded merely as a place for 
the display of school exercises, this completeness 
of mechanism does not quite justify the exhibi- 
tion. Some signs of intelligence, of perception that 
technique is only a means to an end, would be 
very welcome ; and anything like a marked tend- 
ency to avoid the track which has been beaten 
hard by generations of plodders would be really 
refreshing. 

“Unfortunately, the most careful search does 
not reveal many hidden beauties in the show. 
The little that is excellent in it can be discov- 
ered almost at a glance, and the mass that is not 
good enough for particular praise nor bad enough 
for serious condemnation does not become any 
more exhilarating on closer acquaintance. Any- 
how, it may be conceded that there are not many 
absolutely incompetent performances which ex- 
cite ridicule by their want of even a rudimen- 
tary perception of artistic principles, and those 
there are come almost exclusively from certain 
members of the Academy who have outlived 
their faculties. More failures, however, might 
be permitted if there were more striking suc- 
cesses at the head of the list ; it is the dead level 
of complacent mediocrity that is so monotonous.” 












THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


X-MINISTER ANDREW D. WHITE, our former 
E ambassador to Germany, begins, in the August 
Century, “Chapters from My Diplomatic Life,” which 
are to run serially in this magazine. The present in- 
stallment deals with the first mission to Germany, 1879- 
81, and includes such matters as getting lost in a fog 
with Browning during a visit to London, Beaconsfield 
at Guildhall, and the court of William I. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


This August magazine opens with Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker’s account of Yellowstone Park as it now is,—‘‘ A 
Place of Marvels.” Mr. Baker thinks the name “ park” 
a misnomer for the rugged mountain-tops and natural 
monstrosities of the Yellowstone. ‘‘ Here is a space 
nearly sixty miles square,—a third larger than the State 
of Delaware, and, with its adjoining forest reserves, 
which are really a part of the public wilderness, nearly 
as large as Massachusetts or New Jersey. Visitors see 
only a narrow road-strip of its wonders, though the 
best ; upon vast reaches of mountain and forest, lakes, 
rivers, geysers, cafions, no man looks once a year ; prob- 
ably many areas have never been seen by human eyes. 
The United States regular soldiers who guard it keep 
mostly to the roads, the boundaries of the park being 
for the most part so wild and rugged that even poach- 
ing hunters could not cross them if they would.” 


LHASA, THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


Mr. J. Deniker, a member of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, sheds ‘‘ New Light on Lhasa, the Forbidden 
City.” He reminds us that in spite of the impression 
that now, in the twentieth century, there is no corner 
of the earth where white men have not penetrated, 
there exists on the Asiatic continent, hardly two hun- 
dred miles from the frontier of British India, a city, 
the capital of Tibet, to which the white men of Europe 
and America are absolutely forbidden access. Within 
a distance of one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
miles from this city, all the roads leading to it are 
jealously guarded by pickets of Tibetan soldiers. This 
state of affairs has not always existed. Until the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, some Europeans, mostly 
Catholic monks, were able to stay for long periods in 
this holy city. But since the expulsion, in 1760, of the 
Capuchin monks, who tried to meddle with the internal 
affairs of the country, all Europeans have been regarded 
with suspicion, and none has been allowed to penetrate 
into Lhasa. Since 1846, no European has reached its 
sacred temples, though attempts have been made. 
Almost every year, however, the government of British 
India sends to Tibet a Hindu pundit to make surveys, 
draw maps of the country, and three or four of these 
native surveyors, disguised as Buddhist pilgrims, suc- 
ceeded in passing some time in Lhasa. Mr. Deniker 
describes the successful trip, in 1901, of Narzunof, a 
Russian subject, who came back with a semi-official 
embassy from Tibet to the Czar, the first diplomatic 
relations with a European power. 


PURE MILK FOR A GREAT CITY. 


Alice K. Fallows describes New York City’s cam- 
paign for pure milk. The Milk Commission has made 
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vigorous provisions for cleanliness, and the privilege of 
its certification on a bottle of milk is only obtained by 
exacting regulations. Milk stables are required to be 
scrupulously clean and fresh, with cement floors, white- 
washed walls, and abundant windows. Cows are 
groomed and sponged off before each milking, and 
their tails scrubbed until they look like plumes. No 
man with contagious disease in his household is al- 
lowed near the milk. White suits are worn at the 
milking. Bottles and utensils are sterilized, the bot- 
tling is done in a separate room, the bottles packed in 
ice, and shipped in a refrigerator car. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

66 ARPER’S” story number, the August maga- 

zine, is a handsomely illustrated issue, with a 
number of dramatically colored pictures. Mr. Mayo 
W. Hazeltine contributes a picturesque bit of revolu- 
tionary history in ‘‘The Republic of Vermont.” Even 
as late as 1760, Vermont contained only about three 
hundred inhabitants, scattered along the western bank 
of the Connecticut River, within fifty miles of the south- 
ern border of the present State. In 1777, the Green 
Mountain Boys set up a republic of their own, and even 
in 1782, when they claimed admission into the Union, 
the application was not taken up by Congress, because, 
peace with Great Britain being now certain, there was 
no fear of Vermont’s adhesion to Canada, and New 
York’s influence was against the admission. So until 
1791, or fifteen years after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Vermont was an independent republic. 


PICTURES OF THE MOON. 


In a most interesting astronomical article on ‘ Pho- 
tographing the Moon,” Prof. G. W. Ritchey, of the 
Yerkes Observatory, tells of some remarkable photo- 
graphs recently taken of the moon’s surface, the most 
successful of these pictures being reproduced in his ar- 
ticle. He describes a favorable night for photograph- 
ing the moon from the Yerkes Observatory as follows : 
“The valleys of Lake Geneva and Lake Como, near the 
observatory, were filled with mist, which also covered 
the surrounding hills and rose to the level of the roof, 
leaving only the three domes of the observatory stand- 
ing out above it. The upper surface of this sea of mist 
appeared almost as white as snow in the moonlight, 
and nearly as level and definite as the surface of a lake. 
The air above the mist was exquisitely tranquil and 
transparent. The moon was very high, and appeared 
to the naked eye white and brilliant, like polished sil- 
ver. With these conditions, we were able to employ 
the highest magnifying power which is used with the 
great telescope,—a power of 3,750 diameters. With such 
conditions, we were able to secure photographs which 
show much smaller features of the moon’s surface than 
have ever been photographed before.” In one of the 
pictures, the great crater of Theophilus is shown, sixty- 
four miles across, and the tops of the visible craters. 
The circular rampart ranges from 14,000 to 18,000 feet. 
in vertical height above the gulf within. A group of 
mountains in the center of the crater shown clearly in 
the photographs are more than a mile high. ‘Imagine 
the sublimity and yet the utter desolation of the scene, 
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if we could stand upon the rampart and look out upon 
those thousands of square miles of gigantic, radiating 
ridges, or, turning about, look down into the vast am- 
phitheater, the crater floor, 18,000 feet below. 
no scene on earth which approaches it.” 


There is 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
HE August Seribner’s consists entirely of hand- 
somely illustrated fiction and verse, except for 
the spirited bit of naval history, ‘‘The Sea Fight Off 
Ushant,” by Hilaire Belloc, beautifully illustrated with 
full-page pictures in colors, and a pleasant description 
of the typical county fair, by Nelson Lloyd. Promi- 
nent among the fiction numbers is the first installment 
of Edith Wharton’s new novel, ‘Sanctuary ;” Jesse 
Lynch Williams has a bright short story, ‘‘ The Burglar 
and the Lady ;” there are further chapters of John 
Fox, Jr.’s, ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” a 
pretty bit of story-telling by Margaret Sherwood, ‘‘ The 
Princess and the Microbe,” and ‘The Flying Russian,” 
a tale of the Boxer uprising, by Frederick Palmer, the 
well-known war correspondent. 
M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
N R. LINCOLN STEFFENS, who has been con- 
tributing the articles on municipal corruption 
and reform, makes this month an engaging picture of 
* Jacob A. Riis, Reporter, Reformer, American Citizen.” 
Mr. Steffens thinks that President Roosevelt chose his 
words very nicely when he called Riis ‘‘the most useful 
citizen of New York.” Here is how Mr. Steffens sums 
him up: ‘ Riis is a lusty Danish emigrant, with a vig- 
orous body, an undisciplined mind that grasps facts as 
he himself sees them, an imagination to reconstruct, 
emotion to suffer, and a kind, fighting spirit, to weep, 
whoop, laugh, and demand. As a reporter he saw 
straight, told about it in words hot with emotion, and, 
because his feeling was genuine, he was not content 
with the pleasant sensation of horror he gave his read- 
ers, neither could he be ordered off on some other as- 
signment ; he turned reformer, and while the man con- 
tinued to pity, the reporter continued to report, and the 
reformer worked through despair to set the wrong right. 
As a citizen, public business came first in his interest, 
his own second.” 

McClure’s follows the lead of the other popular maga- 
zines in dedicating August numbers to fiction. With 
the exception of a rattling story of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, describing a fourteen-mile race between two old- 
time steamboats, the number is entirely composed of 
fiction and verse, except for the brief chapter of our 
Indian History, ‘“‘ A Sidelight on the Sioux,” by Doane 
Robinson, which shows up that tribe in a very different 
light from that in which history has «generally seen 
them. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


M* DAVID BELASCO, writing in the August 
l Cosmopolitan on ‘Dramatic Schools and the 
Profession of Acting,” thinks that the difficulty of get- 
ting a really permanent standard of dramatic values in 
England and America is, perhaps, only to be solved by 
the advent of a national theater. If this comes, it must 
be either subsidized by the Government or by a syndi- 
cate of men who are at once artists and capitalists,— 
men who would be as willing to advance their money 
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for a play which is to be introduced in the theater of 
their country as for a picture which is to be hung on 
the walls of their homes. 


OUR MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


An article under the title “‘A Pound of Meat” de- 
scribes the processes of the great packing houses. The 
production of the pound of meat offered to us at the 
butcher shop now involves some twenty-five different 
industries set at work after the animal is killed, so 
elaborately are the by-products utilized. We are now 
producing more than one hundred and forty-four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of packing-house products, of which 
over 54 per cent. goes to feed the United Kingdom. 


A WEALTHY ‘POLICY KING.” 


Mr. Frank Moss tells of the effort to relieve New 
York’s poor of the depredations of policy fiends, which 
came to a head in the raid on “‘ Al. Adams’” headquar- 
ters, and the conviction of that millionaire “policy 
king.” ‘Papers on Adams’ desk showed him to be the 
owner of fifty splendid pieces of real estate, and to be 
worth about $3,000,000; but the money found at head- 
quarters consisted mostly of pennies, nickels, and dimes, 
—coin taken from New York’s most wretched poor bya 
game in which the victim stands absolutely no chance 
of fair play.” We have quoted in another department 
from Mr. Edwin Lefévre’s sketch of Meyer Guggen- 
heim, the head of the smelting industry in the United 
States. 


FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 


66 RANK LESLIE’S” for August is a straight fic- 

tion number, except for an article on ‘The 
Great American Lobby,” by the editors of the magazine. 
They call the typical lobby ‘‘a by-product of the trust.” 
“The trust did not create the lobby, but it has become 
its guide, comforter, and friend, and the lobby, in re- 
turn, serves the trust with truly fraternal devotion.” 
This theory is supported in the article before us by an 
examination of the bribery of the Missouri Legislature 
at the last session. The boodle then and there squan- 
dered by the Baking Powder Trust alone is placed at 
$50,000. The whole story of the scandals involving Sen- 
ator William J. Stone, Col. “Bill” Phelps, the lobby- 
ist, and Lieutenant-Governor Lee, is gone over in detail, 
and the editors of Frank Leslie’s think that whether 
criminal prosecutions on the evidence given Circuit At- 
torney Folk can be carried through or not, the exposure 
will do much good. ‘The slogan of anti-lobby and 
anti-boodle has been raised, and will be the platferm of 
the winning party at the next general election.” 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


N an illustrated article of considerable length, Booker 
I T. Washington describes, in the World’s Work for 
August, the methods of teaching at Tuskegee Institute 
and at other schools founded on the Tuskegee idea, and 
the visible results. One of the officials of the institute 
canvassed the nearest large city,—Montgomery, Ala.,— 
to find out just what the graduates of Tuskegee were 
doing. The samples of the reports made by this official 
showed prosperous farmers, highly paid mechanics, 
medical students, trained nurses, and only three with 
unsatisfactory or uncertain records. Many inquiries 
are made at Tuskegee for domestic servants. Mr. 
Washington explains that when a woman finishes a 
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course at Tuskegee she is in demand at once at a salary 
three or four times as large as that paid in the average 
home. The institute has filled a most important func- 
tion as a normal school. There are at present sixteen 
institutions of some size that have grown directly out 
of Tuskegee training of their principals or have been 
orgunized by Tuskegee men and women. All of these 
schools are chartered under the laws of the State. 

The World’s Work for August concentrates on edu- 
cational matters. President J. M. Taylor, of Vassar 
College, writes on ‘‘The Education of Women,” and 
discusses especially the bearing of the higher education 
on the life of women and on their attitude toward mar- 
riage and the home. It has been shown that the health 
of college women improves during the four years of the 
college course, and President Taylor believes there is 
littie or no bearing upon the matter of marriage and 
the home; nor does he find, after studying the statis- 
tics, that coeducation contributes to favor marriage 
more than the independent college. In short, he argues 
that there is nothing in the college training of Ameri- 
cau women to produce abnormal results. Prof. Fred- 
erick J. Turner writes on ‘‘The Democratic Education 
of the Middle West,” describing the practically free in- 
struction Western boys can get, from the kindergarten 
to the professional degree ; Clarence H. Poe argues for 
adifferent system of studies for farmer children, on the 
theory that they need farmer studies instead of the city 
sysiem; Maj. Charles T. Boyd describes the method 
employed by the United States army in “Teaching 
Soldiers How to Shoot,” and President William De 
Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, traces ‘‘The Year’s 
Educational Progress.” 


A fully illustrated article by W. B. Thornton deals 
with ‘The Revolution by Farm Machinery ;” there is a 
sketch of the life of Pope Leo XIII. by Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., and William E. Walling tells about the great 
building strike in New York, which has made idle one 
hundred thousand men and one hundred million dollars. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


OLLOWING the examples of the popular August 
magazines in general, the Atlantic for this month 
begins with a complete novelette, ‘‘ Daphne,” by Mar- 
garet Sherwood, the scene of which is in Italy. We 
have quoted in another department from Mr. Charles 
J. Bullock’s article on ‘‘The Concentration of Banking 
Interests in the United States.” 

An elaborate critical article by the novelist, Henry 
James, deals with Emile Zola. Mr. James thinks that 
Zola, as an artist, inordinately sacrifices to the common, 
“often with splendid results.” He thinks, too, that 
the common sometimes overwhelms the artist. ‘He 
describes what he best feels, and feels it more and more 
as it naturally comes to him,—quite, if I may allow my- 
self the image, as we zodlogically see some mighty ani- 
mal, a beast of a corrugated hide and a portentous 
snout, soaking with joy in the warm ooze of an African 
riverside.” 

Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier writes on lawn tennis, 
which is having such a marked revival in the United 
States, and argues for its supremacy among games. He 
thinks the triumph of a well-played game is more per- 
fect and personal than in any other sport of the sort, 
and reminds us that tennis is the most universal of all 
games, small boys, girls, women, and men of three 
generations playing it, as well as the expert. He says 
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the English cracks are the most distinguished expo- 
nents of the leisurely yet catlike game that marks the 
highest point of tennis. ‘In contrast to their method 
in covering the court, even our best American players 
seem to rush and scramble.” 

Dallas Lore Sharp has a pleasant nature article in an 
unusual field, in “‘ Birds from a City Roof.” It is sur- 
prising how many more birds he has found from such 
a coign of disadvantage than English sparrows and pig- 
eons. Swallows can be seen in the air, though they 
do not like to build nests in city chimneys. Mr. Sharp 
says that his city roof is the best place he ever found 
for studying the feeding habits of nighthawks. Many 
varieties of hawks can be seen flying above the city, and 
occasionally a robin and a Baltimore oriole can be heard 
in the elms near by. A woodpecker is a rare visitor, 
and certain weather brings the herring and black- 
backed gulls. In the spring and autumn, flocks of 
geese and ducks can be seen, though they fly high, and 
reed birds and other migratory birds are not infrequent- 
ly heard. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson argues for “ Public Education in 
Music,” for those who never expect to produce a note 
of music as well as for those whodo. Quite aside from 
the musical training itself, he thinks that vocal handling 
is well worth while to improve the quality of speech one 
hears in daily life. ‘‘ A pleasant voice is as important 
in the every-day affairs of life as a pleasant face or a 
well-groomed appearance.” With the present methods 
of vocalism and education, we have the twanging, irri- 
tating voice of the average American. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
HE opening article of the July North American 
is a vigorous arraignment of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Zollverein scheme from the pen of Harold Cox, a young 
English journalist. His argument is not essentially 
different from that put forward by other British oppo- 
nents of protection, and summarized in our department 
of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURES IN THE WORLD’S MARKETS. 

Mr. O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, writing on the subject of American manu- 
factures for the export trade, says: 

‘““While we have more than quadrupled our exporta- 
tion of manufactures since 1880, and outgrown all other 
nations of the world in their production during that 
same period, we are still supplying but 10 per cent. of 
the manufactures which enter into the international 
commerce of the world. The value of manufactures 
exported from all the countries of production, and in 
turn imported by some other country or countries, 
amounts to about $4,000,000,000 annually, the share 
which we supply of this grand total being only about 
$400,000,000 annually. Of this $4,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactures which enter into international commerce, 
the United Kingdom furnishes about one-fourth ; Ger- 
many, one-fifth ; France, one-eighth ; and the United 
States, one-tenth. About three-fourths of this great 
mass of manufactures which enter into international 
commerce are composed of iron and steel, copper and 
cotton, of which we are the world’s largest producers, 
and for the manufacture of which we have facilities at 
least equal to those of any other country ; while in other 
classes of manufactures, our productive powers are de- 
veloping at a rate which promises that we may with 
confidence enter the field of international competition.” 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL INITIATIVE. 


Governor Garvin, of Rhode Island, contributes an in- 
teresting study of direct legislation, of which he enu- 
merates the following distinct forms : 

‘‘1, The Compulsory Referendum, which requires all 
laws and ordinances to be submitted to a vote of the 
people. 

“2. The Optional Referendum, which allows a mi- 
nority of the voters (say 5 per cent.), by petition, to re- 
quire the submission of any law or ordinance to the 
judgment of the voters. 

“3. The Initiative and Referendum, which permits a 
minority, by petition, to propose a bill and have it sub- 
mitted without change to a popular vote. 

“The Constitutional Initiative, which provides that 
a reasonable minority of the voters may propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution, to be submitted, unchanged, 
to the popular vote. 

“In every case, a majority of the votes cast by the 
qualified electors upon any proposition decides its fate. 

‘“‘Of the four forms of direct legislation enumerated 
above, the first exists in some of the cantons of Switzer- 
land, but has never been suggested for adoption in any 
part of the United States. The second, third, and 
fourth are now embodied in the constitutions of three 
Western States,—namely, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Oregon. The provisions in the three constitutions are 
substantially alike, although the Oregon amendment, 
adopted in June, 1902, made some improvement in de- 
tails over its predecessors. It is worthy of note that the 
vote for its adoption was 62,024, and the vote against it 
only 5,667.” 

MATERNITY AND THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


Margaret Bisland attempts to show that the tendency 
of American institutions is directly at variance with 
the natural maternal instinct which is cherished among 
Asian and European peoples. The results are seen in 
our diminutive families and in the weakening of the 
marriage tie. 

‘‘ We fail or refuse to perceive the violently reaction- 
ary influence upon the race of that tendency of our Oc- 
cidental civilization, which, in withdrawing the woman 
more and more from her home, tends to destroy the 
true balance of the physical and moral forces between 
the sexes. 

‘‘The most marked and deleterious effect of Ameri- 
canization upon women is the false energies and abnor- 
mal ambitions it excites in her life. Her endeavor is no 
longer toward the realization and glorification of her 
sex in its femininity. Tie education she receives tends 
to render her either contemptuous of or indifferent to 
her own peculiar forces and their normal expression. 
For them, she not only strives, but is encouraged, to 
substitute an individuality which is purely hybrid and 
unessential,—a grotesque falsetto masculinity.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Charles Johnston writes on ‘‘The Servian Trag- 
edy,” Dr. Emil Reich on ‘“‘ A New View of the Revolu- 
tionary War,” Minister J. N. Léger on ‘‘The Truth 
About Hayti,” and the Hon. W. L. Penfield on ‘‘ Anglo- 
German Intervention in Venezuela.” We have quoted, 
in our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month,” 
from ‘Jewish Massacres and the Revolutionary Move- 
ment in Russia,” by Abraham Cahan, and from ‘The 
Panama Canal Question from a Colombian Stand- 
point,” by Sefior Pérez. 


THE ARENA. 


HE July number of the Arena opens with a con- 
tribution by Theophilus Baker entitled “ Phila. 
delphia—A Study in Political Psychology.” In the 
course of his diagnosis of the Philadelphia character, 
this writer observes : 

“The citizens lack the virtue militant, that individ. 
ually disagreeable but socially valuable quality—pug- 
nacity—the quality that leads an Englishman to spend 
twenty pounds to avoid the illegal exaction of a shilling. 
They are law-abiding, conservative to the point of al- 
lowing a rogue to rob them, if he only preserves the 
appearances and technicalities of legality. They lack 
political aggressiveness. That they do not lack an ap- 
preciation of the rottenness of their political life and a 
desire for better conditions may be seen in the innu- 
merable societies they possess looking to that end,—mu- 
nicipal leagues, voters’ alliances, ballot reform associa- 
tions, civic clubs. It is impossible to enumerate all the 
contrivances and machinery that keep actively work- 
ing, year after year, yet accomplish nothing of real 
value; that are continually marching, but ‘never ar- 
rive.’ One bold, confident, self-reliant, unselfish man, 
like Folk in St. Louis, Jerome in New York, or Clarke 
in Minneapolis, would be worth the whole collection of 
this elegant and useless bric-a-brac of reform. In one 
brief sentence: they do not punish political criminals 
in Philadelphia. What is the use of detecting frauds 
on the ballot if you never punish the criminals that are 
guilty of them !” 

In an article on “‘ The Rise and Progress of Codépera- 
tion in Europe,” Prof. Frank Parsons shows that in 
England alone the volume of coéperative business has 
grown, in the last forty years, more than forty times as 
fast as England’s international trade, one hundred 
times as fast as her manufactures, and one hundred 
and thirty times as fast as the population. ‘‘ When we 
remember,” says Professor Parsons, ‘‘that her inter- 
national trade and her manufactures are England's 
special pride, the most important and energetic ele- 
ments of her competitive business, we may realize in 
some degree how marvelous has been the progress of 
British codperation.” 

Prof. John Ward Stimson pays a tribute to the late 
Richard Realf, whom he characterizes as “An Over- 
looked American Shelley,” although he was born in 
England. Realf is famous as one of the followers of 
John Brown. 

Mr. Ernest Crosby writes on ‘‘The Abuses of Injunc- 
tions,” Mr. B. O. Flower on ‘‘The Corruption of Gov- 
ernment by the Corporations,” Boyd Winchester on 
“The Lust of Money,” and the Rev. R. E. Bisbee on 
‘“‘The National Economic League.” 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 

HE July number of Gunton’s marks a new depart- 

ure in the programme of that excellent period- 

ical. Heretofore, the subject-matter of the magazine 
has been almost exclusively devoted to the considera- 
tion of economic, social, and political questions. It has 
never been as heavy as the politico-economic journals 
that go out from the universities, but it has dealt with 
the same problems that they deal with, in its own way. 
Now it is announced that the original purpose will be 
carried out even more fully than before, but there will 
be added to the monthly bill of fare articles of a more 
general interest, characterized by a lighter literary 
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touch. In the July issue, for instance, there is a very 
readable and entertaining account of the experiences of 
a “reader” for a publishing house with the manuscripts 
that meet their fate at his desk. This clever sketch is 
contributed by Mr. Robert A. Bowen. 

There is a timely article on ‘‘ Russia and Japan” by 
an American resident in China. It is this writer’s con- 
viction that Japan gnust fight or die. A disturbance in 
‘Turkey involving Russia would be the signal for an at- 
tack by Japan in Manchuria. 


JAPAN’S COMMERCIAL INTERESTS IN CHINA. 


“The basis of the coming difficulty is neither senti- 
mental nor insignificant, and, moreover, it is one that 
diplomacy cannot alter or avert. 

‘‘ Japan has the largest shipping and carrying trade 
in Manchuria, having had 177 ships with a tonnage of 
163,000 entering the port of Newchwang in 1902, anda 
much larger proportion for the year 1903 up to the pres- 
ent time. Her imports at this port amounted to 2,160,- 
329 taels, and the exports from this port to Japan for 
the year 1902 amounted to 8,749,458 taels. 

‘‘ Russian shipping amounted to one steamer, and her 
imports and exports were—none. 

‘ Japan’s exports to Korea, in 1901, were 11,372,550 
yen, and her imports from Korea were 10,052,488 yen ; 
while Russian imports and exports were merely nom- 
inal. 

‘‘ Japan’s exports to all of China amounted, in 1901, 
to 42,925,579 yen, having doubled in four years, and her 
imports from China were 27,256,986 yen.” 


A CENTURY-OLD COMMUNITY. 


The interesting story of the Harmony Society, or 
Rappites, of Pennsylvania, whose property has recently 
been sold after the completion of a full hundred years 
of community life, is told by Mr. W. G. Davis.. The so- 
ciety reached its highest point of prosperity in the first 
third of the last century. It was made up of Germans, 
under the leadership of ‘‘ Father” Rapp. The first set- 
tlement was five miles north of the city of Pittsburg. 
After about ten years, the colony removed to the banks 
of the Wabash, in Posey County, Ind., where New Har- 
mony was founded ; but in 1825, having sold their Indi- 
ana property to Robert Owen, the Rappites returned to 
Pennsylvania and founded the town of Economy, seven- 
teen miles below Pittsburg, on the Ohio River. There 
they have remained, dwindling gradually in numbers, 
till the present year. It seems hard to account for the 
socialism of George Rapp, the leader of the movement, 
and equally difficult to explain the final failure of his 
experiment. The writer of the article denies that the 
supposed tendency of the communal life to idleness 
and laziness was responsible for the fate of the com- 
munity. 

‘It can, however, be said of the Rappists, as has been 
said of other socialistic ventures in this country, that 
when the communal life touches the edge of competi- 
tive environment, when the contrast between the two 
is seen from the viewpoint of actual experience in com- 
munity life, the fittest members of the community for- 
sake their ideals and take their places in the stress of 
the competitive industrial régime that is working out 
its own social salvation through the slow but sure laws 
of natural evolution. Then comes the end of the com- 
munity. The process may be longer or shorter, but 
the end is inevitable. It has always been so. It was 
so with ‘Economy.’” 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are editorial articles in this number on “ Re- 
straint of Trade,” ‘‘The Tariff Problem in England,” 
‘“ America’s Share of the World’s Commerce,” and 
““New York’s Reform Administration and the Coming 
Election.” In connection with the settlement between 
Venezuela and her creditors, Mr. Hayne Davis con- 
tributes an instructive paper on the subject of ‘ For- 
cible Collection of Unadjudged Claims Against a 
Nation.” 


FOUR AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


HERE are some indications of a return of the quar- 
terly review to something like its former vogue 
and prestige among American periodicals. For some 
years, Great Britain was permitted, with one or two 
notable exceptions, to monopolize this type of review 
literature. Even now, the American quarterlies differ 
materially from the British. The tendency to build a 
book review into an elaborate treatment of some topic 
of current interest is far less pronounced here than in 
England. Signed articles, too, are the rule rather than 
the exception in our quarterlies. It happens that in 
the current issues of four of our leading quarterlies, 
before us as we write, not one of the articles is unsigned 
or signed with a pen-name. In the average number of 
the London Quarterly Review, on the other hand, per- 
haps half of the contributions give no external clue to 
their authorship. 

The distinctive feature of the Forwm, in its quarterly 
form and garb, is its series of summaries of current de- 
velopments in politics, finance, applied science, litera- 
ture, the drama, archzology, and education, each of 
these departments being covered, each quarter, by a 
specialist. Something of this kind is attempted, it is 
true, by some of the foreign reviews, but in no case on 
so ambitious a scale, nor by a method so systematic. 
In the current number, Dr. J. M. Rice, the editor, de- 
scribes the lately organized “Society of Educational 
Research,” sketching a few of the investigations that 
this body is about to undertake. 

Of the two special articles contributed to this num- 
ber of the Forum, that on “ Kishineff,” by Professor 
Gottheil, has been reviewed in our department of ‘‘ Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month.” The other article, by Prof. 
George T. Ladd, of Yale, is in answer to the question, 
‘* How Shall the College Curriculum Be Reconstructed?” 
To his discussion of this problem, Professor Ladd ap- 
pends a tabular statement of a three years’ course, sug- 
gested as a type. 

Tosummarize the contents of the International 
Quarterly (Burlington, Vt.) is like trying to review a 
shelf-full of new books on a wide range of topics. Every 
article in the International is a monograph, complete in 
itself, prepared by a special investigator. How can we 
better illustrate the Internationals quality than by 
simply enumerating the articles in the current num- 
ber? The Baroness von Heyking writes on Herman 
Grimm, the greatest commentator of Goethe; Professor 
Giddings, of Columbia University, contributes an im- 
portant essay on ‘‘The American People ;” Professor 
Sanford, of Clark University, describes ‘‘The Psychic 
Life of Fishes ;” Mr. Joseph B. Bishop attempts an 
answer to the question, ‘Are American Legislatures 
Declining?” Other topics treated in this number are: 
“The Theory of the Comic,” William Norman Guthrie ; 
‘“‘The Dramas of Paul Hervieu,” Edouard Rod ; ‘‘The 
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Philosophical Meaning of Energy,” Wilhelm Ostwald ; 
‘The Goncourts,” L. Marillier; ‘‘The Exploration of 
Tchad,” Paul Pelet; ‘‘The Present and Future of 
Spain,” G. de Azcarate ; ‘‘ Administration of Charity in 
England,” Helen Bosanquet; ‘‘The Sweat Shop and 
Its Remedies,” Eugen Schwiedland ; and ‘“‘ The Pacifi- 
cation of Batangas,” Herbert A. White. 

The Political Science Quarterly, which is edited by 
the faculty of political science of Columbia University, 
has its usual complement of excellent papers by students 
of American and foreign institutions. Mr. W. C. Jame- 
son Reid sets forth ‘‘The Asiatic Problem and Its Rela- 
tion to the United States ;” Prof. Emory R. Johnson 
examines in detail the terms of the Panama Canal 
treaty between the United States and Colombia; Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, one of the members of the recent 
commission on bimetallism appointed by President 
Roosevelt, discusses ‘‘The Future of the Limping 
Standard ;” Prof. W. M. Sloane contributes a second 
paper on ‘‘ Radical Democracy in France ;” Prof. Mun- 
roe Smith begins a series of articles on ‘‘ Customary 
Law ;” Mr. Lincoln Hutchinson analyzes the results of 
our experiment at reciprocity with Brazil in the years 
1891-95 ; and Prof. W. Z. Ripley offers a defense of the 
Industrial Commission’s report on transportation. 
There is also a valuable ‘‘ Record of Political Events,” 
covering the period from November 10, 1902, to May 25, 
1903, compiled by J. W. Garner, together with numerous 
book reviews,—the whole forming a capital résumé of 
current political discussion. 

One of the latest candidates for the favor of the read- 
ing public hails from Trinity College, at Durham, N. C., 
and is known as the South Atlantic Quarterly. This 
is a dignified and scholarly journal, edited partly on 
the lines of the Sewanee Review, which for the past ten 
years has been practically the only high-class periodical 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The new quarterly 
seems to be even more vitally concerned than its senior 
with the pressing economic and social problems pecul- 
iar to the South. To the current number, Dr. H. B. 
Frissell contributes an enlightening account of ‘‘Educa- 
tional Progress in Virginia.” Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips 
writes on ‘‘ The Economics of the Plantation,” and Mr. 
Daniel C. Roper on ‘‘ The Census Office Cotton Report 
and the Development of the Cottonseed Oil Industry.” 
In the field of State and local history, there is an 
interesting story of the peace movement in Alabama in 
the latter years of the Civil War. 

Some of the articles included in this number appeal 
with almost equal force to the reader of Northern ante- 
cedents and sympathies. Nothing could be more ap- 
preciative, fair, or free from any bias of partisanship 
than the paper on ‘The Reform Movement in New 
England,” by Dr. Edwin Mims. Speaking of the char- 
acteristic writers of the movement—Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell — this Southern critic can say, with 
evident sincerity: “Apart from any consideration 
of the merits of the question of slavery or secession, 
one can but admire the spirit of self-sacrifice, the 
freedom of thought, and independence that these men 
displayed.” 

Dr. John Spencer Bassett, the editor of the new quar- 
terly, writing on ‘‘Two Negro Leaders ”— Booker T. 
Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois—gives expression to 
the saner Southern view on the race question, and ap- 
peals from the “crude animalism of the passion-wrought 
masses” to the saving remnant of Southern chivalry 
and justice. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE July number of the Contemporary Review has 
an important article by Lord Welby on “Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy,” and two articles on 
Servia, which we notice elsewhere. Mr. Robert Donald, 
writing under the significant title, ‘‘The Trust or the 
Town,” warns England against the perils of franchise- 
grabbers and falls back on Ameri@an cities for a select 
assortment of horrible examples. Private corporations 
for the provision of public services have been extensively 
organized in Great Britain, quite on the American plan. 
Mr. Donald points to the domination of our great cities 
by the street-railway, gas, and electric-light syndicates, 
and seems to think that a like fate is impending in 
many of the English towns. 


‘*4’ FAMOUS WAR SCARE.” 


Mr. Charles Lowe contributes a paper under the 
above heading which is not very complimentary to 
the late M. de Blowitz, and still less complimentary 
to the London Times. The famous war scare is that 
of 1875, when war between Germany and France was 
supposed to be imminent, and to have been averted 
owing to M. de Blowitz’s famous dispatch to the 
Times, which led to Russian and British intervention. 
According to Mr. Lowe, who cites documents innumer- 
able, the scare was a ‘‘fake,” for which Prince Gort- 
chakoff’s vanity and the credulity of French diploma- 
tists were chiefly responsible. Early in 1875, Herr von 
Radowitz, German minister at Athens, was sent on an 
extraordinary mission to St. Petersburg to take the 
place of Prince Reuss during the latter’s illness. 

‘‘Bismarck had found Gortchakoff wanting in some 
matters of diplomatic form—which he specifies in his 
‘Reminiscences’—and sent Radowitz as ‘a counter- 
move against him of a personal more than political 
character.’ In order to conceal his chagrin at this re- 
buff, or rather reproof, Gortchakoff found it necessary 
to offer some other explanation of the Radowitz mis- 
sion to the foreign diplomatists, and thus caused it to 
be whispered about that Radowitz had come to sound 
Russia and offer her a free hand in the East as the price 
of her neutrality in the event of Germany declaring war 
on France !” 

This was the origin of the great scare, and Mr. Lowe 
shows that the Times at first discredited Blowitz’s let- 
ter, and after his death claimed that it was genuine, 
and that he alone had averted war. The prolonged 
intrigue and misunderstanding described by Mr. Lowe 
is too detailed to be summarized here, but his article is 
well worth reading. 


FRUITS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


Captain Fletcher-Vane has a paper on ‘“ The Fruits of 
the War in South Africa.” 

“Undoubtedly and most obviously, the spirit of Afri- 
kanderism has been enormously strengthened. The 
gallant defense of the republics has made the blood stir 
in the veins of every Cape Dutchman from the Zambesi 
to Cape Agulhas. Photographs of De Wet, of Botha, 
of Delarey, of Danie Theron, are to be found in every 
homestead in Cape Colony. These have become na- 
tional heroes and are creative of nationality. If a 
South African poet arose now, their deeds would be 
sung throughout the length and breadth of the con- 
tinent. 

“ Alongside of this purely Dutch spirit there is no less 
another new growth—the Afrikander spirit among 
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English colonials. This, of course, has been germinat- 
ing for decades, but it has not boldly forced its way 
through the earth heretofore, owing to the fact that 
the two races had been in antagonism, and therefore 
the more purely insular patriotism had been worked as 
an antidote to the South African one.” 

Captain Vane makes the following severe comments 
on the conduct of the colonials : 

‘‘There is no person on earth that the Dutchman de- 
spises as much as he does the colonial soldier, whether 
he is an over-sea colonial or one of his own breed. The 
reason is not, as some have tried to show, that he re- 
sents the interference of these outsiders in colonial af- 
fairs, and all the more resents the action of his brother 
Afrikander. Any one who accepts this version of the 
story will be misled. The Dutchman does not object to 
the colonial soldier simply on account of his colonialism, 
though in respect to his own compatriots he wonders 
why they took up a line against him. But he strenu- 
ously objects to the manner in which the colonial has 
waged war. We who have been through it know that 
our colonial comrades were, in fact, little better than 
English-speaking Bashi-Bazouks.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N the Nineteenth Century for July, the condition of 
] the Danes in North Schleswig is dealt with by Mr. 
W. Hartmann, who describes the unavailing attempts 
at Germanization made by the Prussian Government. 
Teaching in the schools is carried on in German, and 
the elder children are forbidden to speak Danish even 
in the playground. The public hoisting of the Danish 
flag is forbidden, but every Danish house contains a 
miniature flagstaff with the ‘“‘Dannebrog” displayed. 
The Danish press is persecuted, and imprisonments of 
editors are common. Expulsion from the country is 
another means of terrorism. As the result, the Danish 
language is heard everywhere except among officials 
and immigrants. 

RADIUM. 


Sir Oliver Lodge writes on ‘‘ Radium and Its Lessons,” 
mentioning many curious facts. Radium, for instance, 
when brought near a diamond in the dark, will make it 
glow, whereas it has no effect upon a paste diamond. 
Sir Oliver Lodge protests against the current idea that 
the discovery of radium in any way shakes the long- 
accepted laws of science. On the contrary, it confirms 
them, as the instability of matter which radium proves 
was theoretically required if the electric theory of its 
constitution were true, and.«radium completes this 
theory instead of destroying it. Radium gives us, in 
embryo, a transmutation of the elements. 

“The recognized elements which we know so well 
must clearly be comparatively stable and persistent 
forms, but it does not follow that they are infinitely 
stable and perpetual ; the probability is that every now 
and then, whether by the shock of collision or other- 
wise, the rapidity of motion necessary for instability 
will be attained by some one atom, and then that par- 
ticular atom will fling off the fragment and emit the 
rays of which we have spoken, and begin a series of 
evolutionary changes of which the details may have to 
be worked out separately for each chemical element. 
If there be any truth in this speculation, matter is an 
evanescent and transient phenomenon, subject to grad- 
ual decay and decomposition by the action of its own 
internal forces and motions, somewhat as has been sus- 
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pected, and to some extent ascertained, to be the case 
for energy.” 
BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. George Shann, in a paper on “St. Luke and Budd- 
hism,” shows the many close resemblances between the 
mythical origins of Buddhism and Christianity. 

‘In the first place, there is a curious correspondence, 
not only between the facts recorded concerning the or- 
igin of the two lives, but also in respect of the way of 
presenting these facts; Gautama Buddha was said to 
have been supernaturally begotten, yet he is called the 
son of a king because Suddhodana, the husband of his 
mother, is styled a king ; in the same way, Jesus Christ 
is called the son or descendant of King David, although 
the pedigree from David is traced only to Joseph, who, 
as we are distinctly told, had nothing to do with the 
birth of his wife’s first-born son. 

“Again, Gautama, who was also a first-born child, 
came into the world when his mother was away from 
home on a journey, a circumstance to which Buddhist 
writers attach great importance, since it was one of the 
essential conditions of Buddhahood ; St. Luke, alone of 
the Evangelists, thought it necessary to record the fact 
that Jesus also was born while his mother was away 
from home and on a journey. We learn, too, from 
Buddhist writings that when Gautama was born there 
was rejoicing among the devas, or spirits of the upper 
air; while, according to St. Luke, the shepherds of 
Bethlehem witnessed a similar rejoicing of the angels 
at the birth of Jesus. When the new-born Gautama 
was first formally presented to his ‘father,’ Suddho- 
dana, there was among the spectators an aged saint 
who adored the child and prophesied that he would be 
a Buddha and would show the way of salvation to men ; 
St. Luke tells us that Jesus was presented in the Temple 
while still an infant, and that a similar prophecy was 
then uttered by Simeon, who was apparently an old man. 

“During his youth, Gautama was not appreciated at 
his true worth, but on one occasion, being put to the 
test by the elders of his tribe, he astonished them, not 
only by his skill in manly exercises, but also by his wis- 
dom ; it is recorded in Luke that Jesus also, at the age 
of twelve, astonished the doctors in the Temple by 
his understanding and answers. When the -ime ap- 
proached for Gautama to attain his Bnddhahood and 
to exercise its functions he was moved to leave his 
home and to go out into the wilderness, where he 
underwent much fasting and many temptations; on 
one occasion, the tempter Mara appeared to him and 
promised him universal dominion if he would only give 
up his quest for enlightenment, and at the crisis of his 
attainment to Buddhahood it is recorded that he fasted 
seven times seven days and seven nights, during which 
time he was again tempted by Mara, who tried to in- 
duce him to break his fast prematurely : but he over- 
came this temptation also, and after his fast the spirit 
Brahma came and ministered to him. Very similar 
events are recorded in Luke concerning the prepara- 
tion of Jesus for his public ministry.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Lionel G. Robinson writes on ‘Constitutional 
Government in Hungary.” Mr. C. Milnes Gaskell com- 
plains of ‘‘The Pollution of Our Rivers,” and mentions 
that on the Calder River, in time of flood, forty dead 
dogs would pass one spot ona single day. Mr. R. Bos 
worth Smith has one of his charming natura) history 
papers. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

HE Fortnightly for July leads off with sixty-six 
pages equally divided between the condemnation 
and advocacy of protection. Which means that the 
miscellaneous papers are less numerous than usual, 
though not, on the whole, less interesting. We have 
dealt elsewhere with the Zollverein controversy, and 

with Miss Sellers’ character sketch of Herr Bebel. 


THE BICENTENARY OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


Miss Mary J. Johnston paints a vivid picture of ‘‘ The 
Building of St. Petersburg.” St. Petersburg was built 
on an uninhabited swamp. Workmen had to be brought 
from all parts of Russia, and what with floods, disease, 
and starvation, one hundred thousand of them died 
during the first year. The city was peopled by wkaz, 
hundreds of nobles, merchants, and tradespeople being 
ordered to leave their comfortable homes in Moscow 
and elsewhere to live in wooden huts in the new capi- 
tal. Apparently insuperable difficulties were got over 
by the energy of the Czar. When stones were wanted, 
every large vessel entering the port was commanded to 
bring in thirty blocks, and every peasant’s cart entering 
the city had to bring in three blocks. To encourage 
seamanship, no rowboats were allowed on the river. 
Twenty-five years after the foundation of the city, it 
contained a population of seventy-five thousand. But 
as late as 1714 wolves prowled about the city in search 
of food. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE. 


Mr. Frederick Lees has a paper entitled ‘‘Some Pro- 
moters of Anglo-French Amity.” He credits a good 
deal of the recent rapprochement to M. Delcassé, whom 
he describes as a resolute and sagacious statesman. 
After M. Delcassé, he mentions M. Cambon, the French 
ambassador. Dr. Barclay is the most prominent of non- 
official propagandists. M. Passy’s services are to the 
cause of peace in general. Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant presides over a group of one hundred French 
Deputies formed to support the cause of arbitration in 
Parliament. M. Leroy- Beaulieu, M. Lavisse, and M. 
Molinari support the cause in their writings ; but why 
does Mr. Lees omit M. Finot, who has propagandized in 
favor of an Anglo-French alliance more recently and 
more vigorously than any of these? Finally, there is 
the considerable group of Frenchmen, headed by M. de 
Coubertin and M. Demolins, whose admiration for Eng- 
lish educational methods makes them strong advocates 
of better relations. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE Westminster Review for July is a very good 
number. It opens with a sarcastic paper upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ignorance of the Zollverein. The 
writer quotes a mild expression of regret by a moderate 
Liberal Hamburg editor that the British colonial secre- 
tary should not know that free trade within the German 
states is an institution which does not belong to the 
competence of the several federated states, and that he 
has not even heard that Hanover lost its quality asa 
state as long ago as thirty-seven years. 

Mr. J. G. Godard has a long and powerful paper enti- 
tled ‘‘ Benevolent Despotism,” the moral of which is 
that there is no such thing. Despotism cannot be be- 
nevolent ; 1t must begin by conquest and continue to 


exist by studying its own interest and sacrificing re. 
morselessly the welfare of the subject populations. 


HOME RULE AND THE KING’S VISIT. 


There is another paper of considerable interest, by 
Mr. Crosby, entitled ‘‘ Home Rule and the King’s Visit 
to Ireland.” Mr. Crosby thinks that the proper thing 
to do would be for the King to announce in the next 
speech from the throne the appointment of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the best means of giving Ireland 
the management of her own affairs consistent with 
justice to all classes alike and the safety and welfare of 
the empire. The royal commission would at once sum- 
mon a conference in Dublin, which would discuss home 
rule as the recent conference discussed the land ques- 
tion. Their decision would be submitted to the royal 
commnission, which in turn would report to Parliament 
what ought to be done. Thus, the responsibility for 
bringing forward the measure of home rule would be 
taken entirely away from the imperial Parliament. All 
representative men in Ireland would be able to make - 
their views known at the conference, and any scheme 
backed by all Ireland would have a good chance of ac- 
ceptance by the imperial Parliament. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Franklin Thomasson writes once more upon the 
wickedness of private land monopoly. He is persuaded 
that the level of the wages of unskilled labor will always 
be kept down to the barest minimum by the necessity 
laborers are under of paying competitive land rent for 
permission to make use of the natural materials and 
forces of the globe. 

There are a couple of papers dealing with the question 
of women, one by ‘‘ Ignota” reviewing M. de Morsier’s 
statement of the women’s question from the French 
point of view, and Mrs. Montefiore’s paper on “ The 
Economic Independence of Women in the Nineteenth 
Century,” which appeared in L’Humanité Nowvelle. 
Mrs. Diggs deals with Mrs. Woolsey in her review and 
rejoinder to her book on “‘ Republics versus Women.” 


BLACKWOOD. 


HERE is a great deal of quaint and curious read- 
ing in the July number of Blackwood. Its most 
serious article is the last, on “A Self-Sustaining Em- 
pire.” It laments England’s having rebuffed the Shah of 
Persia in such a way as to cause him to fling himself 
into the arms of Russia, with Russian ascendency at 
Teheran as a consequence ; and it earnestly enforces by 
right of England’s historical position and present trade 
in the Persian Gulf Lord Lansdowne’s declaration, that 
any attempt to establish a foreign naval foothold in the 
gulf would be resisted with all her powers. 

The author of ‘‘ Musings Without Method ” endeavors 
to gibbet Sir James Crichton-Brown for his attack 
upon Mrs. Carlyle. In the course of much satiric ad- 
vice to young journalists, he reminds them that already 
the star of the journalist is paling before the supremacy 
of the advertiser. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, after exposing the ruthless massa- 
cre of prisoners by Covenanters and those under the in- 
fluence of Covenanting preachers, describes, under the 
heading of ‘‘ A Christian Under the Covenant,” the more 
merciful policy of Sir James Turner, the original of 
Scott's ‘‘ Dugald Daigetty.” 
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Mr. Harold Parsons revives the memory of Captain 
John Smith of Virginia, whom he describes as the 
founder of the United States, and as the Jacobean coun- 
terpart to the Elizabethan Drake. 

A review of a history of Scottish literature remarks 
with pleasure that ‘the period of the kailyard assault 


LA REVUE. 


“6 A REVUE?” for June 1 opens with a paper by 
_, Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, M.P., on “Ireland: 
Its Language, Its Liberty,” which places the main facts 
of the Gaelic revival before the Continental public. 
Mr. O'Donnell records that since 1893 the Gaelic League 
has founded 412 branches, and that in 1901 it published 
250,000 copies of Gaelic works of various kinds,—that is 
to say, double the amount of English publications in 
Ireland in the same year. ‘ 
Prof. J. Jussieu, writing on ‘‘ Le Krach de I’Intellec- 
tuelle,” records the failures of feminism, and of coeduca- 
tion in particular. He points out that even women’s 
colleges recruit their professorial staffs from among 
men, and claims that women have shown themselves 
decidedly intellectually inferior. The question of the 
rights of women has nothing to do with the question 
of intellectual equality. Legitimate feminism’s object 
is to see that society shall make women suffer as little 
as possible from their natural inferiority,—in other 
words, shall play the part of a Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. But intellectual feminism as 
tested in America, says M. Jussieu, has proved a failure. 
This article is appropriately followed by a paper on 
“Nos Droits sur ’Animal,” in which M. Camille Mé- 
linand shows good reason for thinking that animals are 
not really inferior to men. The fact that they do not 
progress is merely proof that they have attained the 
perfection of their species, a perfection which we are 
far from. 
BRITTANY. 


Count Austin de Croze writes on ‘“‘ The Great Misery 
of Brittany,” apropos of the recent famine, which he 
declares was not due to the failure of the sardine fish- 
ing, which occupies only a small part of the people, but 
to lack of foresight, indolence, routine, clerical exploi- 
tation, and alcoholism, which he declares are national 
vices. The average Breton is of an apathy and improvi- 
dence incredible. The fishers never insure their boats, 
and lose heavily every year ; they specialize in one kind 
of fishing, and are helpless when it fails, and the coun- 
try is overrun with publicans. Famine is therefore 
periodical, and returns each winter without exception, 
and Count de Croze denounces the appeal for assistance 
of last winter as a mere political maneuver. 


SERUM IN POWDERS AND PASTILLES. 


Dr. R. Romme describes the new methods invented 
by Drs. Martin and Calmette for replacing the subcu- 
taneous injection of anti-diphtheritic and anti-tetanic 
serum. Dr. Martin administers serum in the form of a 
pastille which destroys all bacilli in the throat of a 
diphtheritic patient. Dr. Calmette hasinvented a pow- 
der which, when laid on a wound within a short time 
after infection, effectually prevents lockjaw, a com- 
plaint which Dr. Romme asserts kills one-fifth of the 
children born in hot countries, in Indo-China, and in 
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THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 
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on the dignity of Scottish literature synchronized with 
the beginning of a remarkable development of interest 
in the older vernacular literature.” 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Personalia,” ‘‘Sigma” con- 
tributes several pages of gossip about noted or eccentric 
lawyers of bygone days. 








Africa. The serum acts exactly in the same way as when 
injected under the skin, and keeps its anti-tetanic quali- 
ties indefinitely ; and the operation is as simple as the 
laying of a pinch of powder on a cut. 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 


The second number opens with an important article 
by M. Messimy on ‘“‘The Armed Peace,” the burden of 
which, he alleges, France can alleviate. Compared with 
America, he says, Europe is in the situation of an old 
business house, burdened with heavy debts, encum- 
bered with a uselessly great staff, competing with pow- 
erful and young houses which have reduced their ex- 
penses to a minimum, are perfectly equipped, and have 
no debts. France is, of course, most burdened of all, 
for she spends 35 per cent. of her resources on military 
preparations. Every Frenchman is born into the world 
with a debt of 750 francs ($150) upon his shoulders. For 
every million Frenchmen, 5,620 are annually called un- 
der the flag, as against 4,120 Germans and 2,810 Rus- 
sians. M. Messimy states that to get these recruits, 
weaklings have to be taken, and he says that the mor- 
tality in the French army is three and one-half times 
greater than that of the German. In view of the non- 
increase of the French population, M. Messimy recog- 
nizes that this is inevitable if France is to keep up as 
large an army as her rivals. His recommendation is to 
abandon this ambition, and to reduce the army by at 
least 100,000. He also urges that the number of gener- 
als should be cut down by half, and younger men ap- 
pointed. The military budget would fall from 910,000,- 
000 franes to 775,000,000 francs ($155,000,000), and the 
army as a fighting machine would be superior to the 
present. 

THE INSURANCE OF FUTURE CHILDREN. 


Augusta Moll-Weiss, in a short paper entitled ‘‘To 
Conquer the Mothers,” suggests that every couple before 
marrying should compulsorily insure the future of their 
children. She suggests that five centimes (about one 
cent) a day would be a sufficient premium. At every 
birth, the mother would receive a certain sum, which 
would diminish as the child grew older and capable of 
shifting for itself. She demands, also, the foundation 
of ‘‘schools of mothers,” where young girls should be 
taught, in addition to housekeeping, how to bring up 
children. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE visit of King Edward to Portugal has inspired 

M. Chaumie to describe at some length, in the 
Revue de Paris, the relations which have so long bound 
that country to Great Britain. The writer considers © 
that the day may come when the British Empire will 
not only absorb the Portuguese colonies, but also Por- 
tugal herself! In any case, he severely blames the 
French Government for having practically neglected 
its country’s interests in Portugal, and he wishes to 
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point out how dangerous it is for a small country to 
link its destinies in any way to one which is mighty 
and ambitious. It would appear as if the Revue de 
Paris had become quite definitely the organ of the 
French colonial party, for out of fifteen articles pub- 
lished in the two June numbers, three deal directly or 
indirectly with foreign and colonial affairs. Of the 
three, the least important is that on Portugal and her 
relations with England, while the most interesting is 
undoubtedly M. de Guzman’s paper on the several parts 
played by French capitalists and French colonists in 
Tonquin. 
FRENCH COLONIAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


Perhaps because the French are such thrifty and in- 
dustrious people, they attach great importance to the 
possession of capital. There are few examples in France 
of the boy who, starting out with half a crown in his 
pocket, lives to become a millionaire. The French lad 
possessed of only half a crown would certainly be lack- 
ing in the spirit of enterprise, one might almost say the 
spirit of gambling, which sometimes enables the shrewd 
Scotch boy gradually to accumulate from the humblest 
beginning a vast fortune. On the other hand, a French- 
man is content to start in business with far less capital 
than would elsewhere be considered safe or wise, and 
M. Guzman believes that with the sum of $2,000 a 
Frenchman can emigrate to Tonquin, and, after an in- 
terval of comparatively few years, accumulate many 
thousands of dollars. He admits that, in order to in- 
sure success, the kind of man he has in his eye must be 
himself a strong and determined worker, full of hope 


and determination, and willing to put his own shoulder 
to the wheel. 

The French Government offers every kind of conces- 
sion to the right kind of colonist ; still, the writer gives 
a very melancholy, and obviously a very true, picture 
of the many difficulties which meet from the outset the 


Frenchman who goes to Tonquin. He points out that 
many Frenchmen arriving at Hanoi are eager at once to 
accept far larger concessions than they can have any 
hope of turning to profit without a more practical knowl- 
edge of the country, and of its possibilities, than they 
are likely to acquire in a few months’ stay in the capi- 
tal. He very warmly recommends a would-be colonial 
landowner to take a subordinate position on the estate 
of a French planter who is known to be successful, for 
after an apprenticeship of two years so spent he will be 
able to place a few hundreds of dollars to far better ad- 
vantage than he could have done thousands at an earlier 
stage of his knowledge of Tonquin. The man who can 
start with a capital of some $25,000 or $30,000 he advises 
to go in for rice culture, but he apparently considers 
equally profitable the raising of rice, coffee, tea, and cot- 
ton. The whole article is interesting, as it strikes, al- 
most for the first time in the French press, the warning 
note which may be briefly summed up by the words, 
‘“No man who is rich and idle, or who is industrious 
and penniless, can hope to make a fortune in Greater 


France.” 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 
“T°HE only really interesting and noteworthy article 
in the two numbers of La Newvelle Revue is that 
which deals with the lot of the half-million children 
workers of France. In this matter, France is now in 
the same position as was the England of 1803, and had 
it not been for the efforts made by such philanthropists 
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as the late Lord Shaftesbury, the latter country might 
still be undermined by this most horrible evil.. Indeed, 
have we not seen honored members of the theatrical] 
profession coming forward quite recently to defend the 
practice of allowing little children to take part in the- 
atrical performances ? 

CHILD LABOR IN FRANCE. 


M. Dagan, the writer of this excellent paper, has 
made the subject of the child worker one of exhaustive 
inquiry. He finds that an extraordinary number of 
children are employed in the delightful cake shops and 
confection factories which are one of the glories of mer- 
cantile Paris. Sometimes the poor little creatures 
engaged in this branch of trade work from twelve to 
seventeen hours a day, and in some cases they are ex- 
pected to be up all Saturday night preparing for 
Sunday’s work, for the Paris confectioner does most 
business on the day when other people are idle. 
Strangely enough, the children employed by confec- 
tioners are in almost every case apprentices ; not only 
do-they earn nothing, but often a premium of from $40 
to $100 has been paid in order that they may learn the 
business. Yet another trade in which boys play a great 
part is that of printing; and many girl children are 
employed, at a wage of #4 a month, in all those busi- 
nesses which concern what may be called the luxury of 
clothes. The Bishop of Nancy lately made a determined 
effort to put an end to child labor in certain religious 
houses which make a specialty of fine needlework, and 
the letter written by the bishop to the cardinal-prefect 
of the Roman Tribunal, which had for difficult task 
that of deciding between a certain convent which em- 
ployed child workers and its ecclesiastical superior, is 
quoted at great length. It is to be hoped that M. 
Dagan’s eloquent pages will cause the French Govern- 
ment to look well into this question, so important for 
the welfare of the nation. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 


M. Cim, in his literary recollections, which are well 
worth reading by all those who care for the French lit- 
erature of the nineteenth century, gives an amusing 
account of the first women members of the famous So- 
ciété des gens de lettres. At first there was a very 
decided feeling against admitting ladies, but as at the 
time by far the most remarkable and popular writer in 
France happened to be “‘ that great-hearted woman and 
large-hearted man” known as George Sand, the men 
writers had toadmit the blue-stockings after all, and now 
the Société has a very large number of lady members. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


HE Civilta Cattolica (June 6) takes advantage of 

the recent visits of King Edward and the German 
Emperor to the Vatican,—visits which it hails with the 
highest satisfaction,—to publish one of its periodical 
articles in favor of the temporal power, but without 
bringing forward any fresh argument. The Nuova 
Antologia (May 16), on the other hand, points out how 
the visits demonstrate once again the entire independ- 
ence of the Holy See in the exercise of all its spiritual 
functions. But while it rejoices unreservedly over the 
visit of Edward VII., it voices a certain discontent felt 
in Rome at the unexpected splendor with which the 
German Emperor was pleased to invest his visit to the 
Vatican, making it appear as if this, and not his visit 














to the Quirinal, were the main reason for his presence 
in Rome. 

The same number of the Civiltd contains an exceed- 
ingly interesting account of the great ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” on which the Abbé Vigouroux,—now one of 
the secretaries of the new Biblical Commission in 
Rome,—set to work over a dozen years ago, and of 
which he has already superintended the publication of 
twenty-two out of the thirty-five parts. Mgr. Mignot, 
Archbishop of Albi, supplies the introduction, the illus- 
trations are numerous, and the work is in every sense 
up to date. A series of articles aims at showing how 
the Popes have invariably done their utmost to sup- 
press slavery ; another series discusses the Christianiza- 
tion of China in the eighth century, as proved from 
certain ancient Chinese inscriptions. 

English subjects receive even more than their usual 
share of attention in the Nuova Antologia, this month. 
Prof. C. Segré bases an article on Addison and Boling- 
broke on the volumes dealing, respectively, with these 
authors by W. J. Courthope and Walter Sichel, and the 
editor himself. Maggiorino Ferraris deals exhaustively 
with state-aided agriculture in Australia, and its pos- 
sible effects on Italian commerce, quoting largely from 
W. P. Reeves’ recent volumes on ‘‘State Experiments 
in Australia and New Zealand.” A summary is also 
civen of arecent article in the Bibliotheque Universelle, 
of Lausanne, on the interesting problem started by Dr. 
Engel, of Berlin, whether Shakespeare ever visited Italy. 
‘The probabilities seem all in favor of sucha visit, which, 
however, would seem to have been restricted to the 
northern provinces, as Shakespeare never introduces 
either Rome, Naples, or Florence. 

In the Rassegna Nazionale (June 1), Dr. Willoughby 
Wade discusses the frequent recurrence to the knife in 
Italian quarrels, and suggests that no one should be 
allowed to carry a knife with a blade more than four 
centimeters in length when sharpened at the point. 
With such a restriction, the wounds inflicted would 
scarcely ever prove fatal. 

The Rivista @ Italia is a comparatively new monthly 
review which hitherto has not_reached us. Its interests 
are rather literary than political, the number before us 
containing one article in honor of Carducci, and another, 
highly enthusiastic, in praise of d’Annunzio’s recent 
volume of verse, ‘‘Laus Vite,” which has just been 
placed' upon the Roman Index. The religious views of 
the magazine may further be gauged from an article by 
Professor Labanca, who, in urging the reéstablishment 
of chairs of theology in the Italian universities, in order 
that the subject should not be left wholly to ecclesias- 
tics, commends the teaching of Christianity on an his- 
torical and undenominational basis in all primary and 
secondary schools receiving state aid. 


A NEW POLISH PERIODICAL. 


“6 A POLOGNE CONTEMPORAINE?” is the title 

of a new fortnightly album published in French 
at Paris, but devoted, as its name implies, to Poland,— 
its politics, literature, and art. Although published in 
France, its contributors and illustrators are Poles of 
distinction, resident in Russian Poland, whose names, 
for obvious reasons, are withheld. The first number is 
admirably printed, and is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of Polish landscapes by Ruszcyc, Stanislawski, 
and others, and the literary matter is devoted to a very 
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interesting description of the history and resources of 
the divided kingdom. Poland, both politically and ar- 
tistically, is happily now undergoing a great renascence ; 
and the unity of culture and aspirations which contin- 
ues to exist, in spite, or because, of its political divi- 
sion, gives good cause for faith in its future. The Poles 
are at present beating the Prussians on their own 
ground ; they are holding their own in Austria, and 
in Russia they are progressing materially at a much 
greater speed than their masters, for it is one of the 
curiosities of Russian administration that the subject 
races are economically favored at the expense of the 
Great Russians. But the new Poland is hardly known 
in western Europe. Foreigners write about it igno- 
rantly, and Poles write about it in Polish. A period- 
ical, puhjished in a well-known language but written 
by Poles, is, therefore, just what is wanted, and La 
Pologne Contemporaine promises to fill the gap. It is 
pulished at 5, Rue de l’Odéon, Paris. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 

[* Onze Eeuw, Dr. Chantepie de la Saussaye has a 

powerful essay on the latter-day tendency to make 
a religion of almost everything ; he quotes the famous 
remark of Brunetiére on this subject, and shows us how 
this mental seeking after ideals, after something to 
worship, is likely to affect the human race. Will it 
finally bring every one to the belief in and the worship 
of an Almighty Power? is the kind of question which 
the thoughtful person will ask himself; it is highly 
probable. If-we make a religion of human suffering 
(as Brunétiere hints), then we are getting well on the 
road ! 

The question of state-controlled railroads is often 
touched upon by long-suffering travelers and others, 
and opinions vary (naturally !) on the advisability of 
handing over the railroads to the government. In the 
number under review, there is an article on this subject, 
and the author arrives at the conclusion that state ex- 
ploitation is not desirable. He believes that the balance 
of argument is against it, and mentions the Dutch strike 
in support of the contention. An essay on the political 
eloquence of Demosthenes contributes to the make-up 
of a good number of this excellent review. 

Vragen des Tijds gives us only two articles this 
month, but they are very long and very interesting 
ones of their kind. It is a characteristic of the Dutch 
reviews that they go very fully into their subjects, yet 
a review containing seventy pages and two articles 
would scarcely be appreciated on this side. The first 


“essay is on ‘‘ Adsthetic Problems,” and the writer deals 


with the subject effectively. The second contribution 
is of more general interest, for it treats of waiters. We 
are not all waiters, but we are all interested in them, 
for most of us come into contact with some of them, 
however little we travel about. People do not under- 
stand what a waiter’s life is like; they grumble about 
him, they make unfavorable comparisons between the 
waiters of one country and those of another, often in 
accordance with the condition of their liver at the par- 
ticular moment, and they grudgingly give him the ex- 
pected tip, but they know really very little about his 
trials and hardships. So the writer goes into details,— 
into very many details,—and tries to inculcate a better 
comprehension of the life of a class which plays an im- 
portant part in the world. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 
PTs of the increasing interest in all East In- 

dian affairs awakened by the great Durbar at Delhi, 
Miss Eliza R. Scidmore, the popular writer on Oriental 
topics, has given us an entertaining account of ‘‘ Win- 
ter India” (Century Company). Inasmuch as an 
increasing number of American tourists are likely to 
include Delhi in their itineraries as long as Isord and 
Lady Curzon hold the vice-regal office, Miss Scidmore’s 
suggestions regarding details of travel will be appreci- 
ated. One is dismayed to read her statement that the 
worst hotels in the world are in India, but some en- 
couragement is offered 
by the prediction that 
from this time on the 
country will become 
better suited for lux- 
urious travel. Miss 
Scidmore’s descriptions 
of scenery and of social 
life in India are vivid 
and thoroughly enjoy- 
able. 

“Down the Orinoco 
in a Canoe,” by Sefior 
Pérez Triana (Crowell), 
is an account, by the 
son of an ex-President 
of Colombia, of an ad- 
venturous journey 
undertaken for politi- 
cal reasons. The book itself has nothing to do with 
Colombian revolutions, as might have been expected 
from its authorship, but deals rather with the natural 
scenery along the water-courses traversed and with the 
customs of the savage tribes dwelling in those regions. 
This was one of the first voyages ever made by civilized 
men down the entire course of the river, and is memor- 
able on that account. 

Americans interested in the development of Man- 
churia may read with profit a new volume, by Wirt 
Gerrare, on ‘Greater Russia” (Macmillan). This book 
is a revelation of the tremendous energy which animates 
modern Russia, especially in her expansion toward the 
far East. Mr. Gerrare writes with admiration for Rus- 
sian commercial shrewdness and diplomacy, and gives 
much detailed information regarding the Manchurian 
problem. 

While any study of modern Russia must of necessity 
look to the future, a work like that of Georg Brandes, 
‘Poland: A Study of the Land, People, and Litera- 
ture” (Macmillan), just as inevitably harks back to the 
past. To a writer of Brandes’ temperament, industrial 
problems make slight appeal; his are the impressions 
of a critic concerned more with the literature and art of 
the people than with the commercial life. At the same 
time, the social and political phases of Polish develop- 
ment have not wholly escaped Dr. Brandes’ observation. 
Along with the impressions derived from frequent visits 
to Poland, made during the past twenty years, Dr. 
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Brandes has recorded many interesting anecdotes and 
interpretations. The political dreams of past genera- 
tions of Poles have come to naught, and nothing is more 
sadly significant of this than the steadily increasing 
streams of migration to the United States. We are in- 
debted to Dr. Brandes for a shrewd and accurate an- 
alysis of the racial traits that are now contributing more 
sensibly than ever before to our own national fabric. 

Canon Rawnsley’s ‘‘ Lake Country Sketches” (Mac- 
millan), like the second volume of the same author’s 
“Literary Associations with the English Lakes,” is 
chiefly notable for its reminiscences of the poet Words- 
worth. Canon Rawnsley was at great pains to obtain 
interviews with a number of the Westmoreland rustics 
who remembered the poet as he dwelt among them. 
Their frank and quaintly expressed opinions regarding 
‘““Wudsworth,” as they called him, and Hartley Cole- 
ridge, tend, on the whole, to confirm the statements of 
most of the biographers regarding Wordsworth’s per- 
sonal peculiarities. 

Another book of English peasant lore is Mr. Frank L. 
Vosper’s “ Real Life Sketches from Devon and Corn- 
wall” (Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye), in which are in- 
eluded the writer’s historical and personal reminis- 
cences of actual occurrences. 

‘How Paris Amuses Itself” is the title of a volume 
of clever sketches by F. Berkeley Smith (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company). The author’s point of view in this vol- 
ume, as he states in the introduction, is that of the 
small boy who crawls under the circus tent. It was to 
gratify the curiosity of that large number of people who 
have read about Paris, but have never been there, 
that this volume, like its companion, by the same 
author, ‘‘The Real Latin Quarter of Paris,” was 
written. It seems to be the author’s sincere purpose 
to describe what he has seen exactly as he has seen 
it,—the shows, restaurants, theaters, and circuses of 
Paris are pictured for us in all the abundance of de- 
tail which the most inquisitive reader has a right to 
demand. 

‘“‘Washington : Its Sights and Insights,” by Harriet 
Earhart Monroe (Funk & Wagnalls), is a book about 
the national capital which may be read to advantage 
by any one intending to visit Washington, and with 
almost equal advantage by one who has already visited 
the city and wishes a convenient résumé of what he has 
seen there. The work of the various departments is 
well described, as well as the architecture and other 
external features of the capital city. Numerous anec- 
dotes of public men vivaciously told add to the interest 
of the book. 

Incidental to the great meetings of American teachers 
at Boston, last month, was the preparation of an excel- 
lent guide-book to the city by Edwin M. Bacon (Boston : 
Ginn & Co.). This little book was compiled from orig- 
inal materials, is conveniently arranged, brings the 
history of its subject down to date, and is provided 
with a series of extremely helpful sectional maps and 
diagrams. It is in all respects the standard Boston 
guide. 
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SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 

As related to the renewed discussion of the negro 
problem in this country, the little volume of essays and 
sketches entitled ‘‘ The Souls of Black Folks,” by Prof. 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co.), deserves a wide reading. Professor Du Bois has 
contributed to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and is known 
to many of our readers as a writer of scholarly and well- 
informed papers relating to the progress of his race. A 
graduate of Harvard and of the University of Berlin, 
Professor Du Bois has attained in a few years, with 
Booker T. Washington, the highest rank among Ameri- 
can negro educationists. In his present book, Professor 
Du Bois emphasizes the 
need of spiritual and in- 
tellectual culture for the 
negro rather than the 
more practical and utili- 
tarian ends kept so stead- 
ily in view by Mr. Wash- 
ington in his work at 
Tuskegee. Professor Du 
Bois is a man of the high- 
est culture, and he cannot 
overcome the sensitiveness 
natural to a man of fine 
feelings placed in the posi- 
tion that he occupies. 
There is a natural ten- 
dency on his part to interpret the aspirations of his 
people through his own individual strivings and emo- 
tions. The resultis truly pathetic ; but as a practical 
contribution to the solution of the educational pro- 
blem for the black race his essays cannot be regarded 
as of equal value with the widely published lectures 
and addresses of Mr. Washington. Nevertheless, they 
well repay reading, representing, as they do, a phase of 
thought that has, perhaps, been too long neglected by 
some of those who would deal with the problem as a 
whole. Of the literary quality of the essays too much 
cannot be said. No book of similar character has been 
printed in recent years that equals this little volume in 
power or grace of expression. 

Another race problem of very pressing importance 
forms the theme of a new book, by the Rev. W. C. 
Stiles, entitled ‘‘Out of Kishineff” (New York: G. W. 
Dillingham Company). In this volume are rehearsed 
the facts of the Kishineff massacre, with comments by 
the writer tending to set forth the duty of the Ameri- 
can people to the Russian Jew. As a contemporary 
account of an episode that is likely to have some im- 
portance in history, the final chapter of addenda is of 
interest, containing, as it does, many of the expressions 
of opinion called out in this country by the outrages in 
Russia. 

A calmer review of the same subject is presented in 
‘Antisemitism, Its History and Causes,” by Bernard 
Lazare, translated from the French (New York: The 
International Library Publishing Company, 23 Duane 
Street). While the writer of this work regards anti- 
Semitism as a narrow, one-sided view, still he believes 
that such a view was not born without cause, and he 
has presented in this volume what he believes to have 
been the cause. 

As regards the racial composition of its population, 
perhaps no American city has been so thoroughly 
studied as Boston. The work done by residents of the 
South End House, bearing fruit in the volumes en- 
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titled ‘‘The City Wilderness” and ‘ Americans in Pro- 
cess,” brought to light the social and ethnic conditions 
in the New England metropolis in a startling manner. 
An even more ambitious investigation has more lately 
been carried on by Dr. Frederick A. Bushee, and the 
data and conclusions which he obtained have been pub- 
lished in a monograph entitled ‘‘ Ethnic Factors in the 
Population of Boston,” in the series of publications of 
the American Economic Association (Macmillan). The 
area covered by this study is larger than that described 
in ‘‘Americans in Process.” Dr. Bushee discusses 
“Causes of Immigration,” ‘Characteristics of Immi- 
grants,” “Standard of Living,” ‘ Vitality,” ‘‘Occupa- 
tions,” ‘‘ Poverty,” ‘‘Crime,” ‘ Naturalization,” and 
“Tntermarriage.” 

A valuable exposition of Spinoza’s political and ethical 
philosophy is contained in the volume by Robert A. 
Duff, M.A., lecturer in the University of Glasgow (Mac- 
millan). This work is inno sense a criticism, but rather 
an elucidation of Spinoza’s ideas in their mutual rela- 
tions, and an account of his view of the world and man. 
Professor Duff accords no separate treatment to the 
metaphysics of Spinoza, holding that Spinoza, indeed, 
had no interest in metaphysics for its own sake, while 
he was passionately interested in moral and political 
problems. Professor Duff’s volume forms an entirely 
new interpretation of Spinoza’s thought. 

The second annual number of the excellent ‘“‘ Review 
of Legislation” issued by the New York State Library 
(Albany: University of the State of New York), con- 
tains contributions from specialists in all parts of the 
country reviewing governors’ recommendations and the 
laws enacted on each important subject of general in- 
terest. This bulletin has become almost indispensable 
to all students of American social progress. 

In a volume entitled ‘“‘The Anglo-Saxon Century” 
(Putnams), Mr. John R. Dos Passos, of the New York 
Bar, advocates the union of all English-speaking peo- 
ples. Asa first step to this end, Mr. Dos Passos urges 
the voluntary incorporation of Canada with the Amer- 
ican republic. He believes that, on broad principles, 
this incorporation ought not to be difficult, seeing that 
the federal idea, when happily developed in the existing 
Canadian institutions, corresponds in a large degree 
with our own. Recognizing the existence of a strong 
sentiment adverse to the surrender of a separate na- 
tional existence, Mr. Dos Passos proposes the establish- 
ment of acommon, interchangeable citizenship between 
all English-speaking nations and colonies by the abro- 
gation of the naturalization laws of the United States 
and the British Empire, so that the citizens of each can 
at will, upon landing in the other’s territory, become 
citizens of any of the territories dominated by these 
governments. To make the union permanent and in- 
dissoluble, Mr. Dos Passos would introduce free trade 
between the United States and the British Empire, the 
same as exists between the several States of our Union. 
To this he would add the adoption of the same stand- 
ards of money, weights, and measures. To render 
armed conflict impossible, in the event of any differ- 
ences arising between the countries he would establish 
an arbitration court, with full jurisdiction to determine 
finally all disputes which may hereafter arise. 

Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey has written a striking 
and vivacious little book entitled ‘‘ Republics versus 
Woman” (New York: The Grafton Press), the purpose 
of which is to contrast the treatment accorded to women 
in aristocracies with that meted out to her in democra- 
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cies, greatly to the advantage of the former. Mrs. Wool- 
sey points to the fact that woman in Russia has a status 
as a property-holder, as well as a voice and vote in all 
municipal affairs. She also proceeds to show how in 
many American States the position of woman as regards 
her social and economic status is decidedly below that 
attained by them in European countries. She cites the 
conclusion of the late Li Hung Chang, that the differ- 
ence in the condition of the two sexes is vastly greater 
in a republic than in a monarchy, and that there is no 
government that is necessarily so antagonistic to women 
as a republic, no one in which the entire female sex 
may logically hope for so little. 


PROFESSOR ELY ON INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION. 


A novel attempt to popularize various abstruse topics 
is a volume of ‘*‘ Studies in the Evolution of Industrial 
Society,” by Prof. Richard T. Ely (Macmillan). The 


field traversed by this book, as the author well says in “7 


his preface, belongs largely to that general borderland 
where economics, ethics, biology, and sociology meet. 
It is Dr. Ely’s belief that this borderland will prove 
scientifically fruitful territory, and that if it is well 
worked by men approaching it from the viewpoint of the 
different sciences mentioned, the scientific products will 
vary, but will constitute a harmonious whole. It has al- 
ways been Dr. Ely’s conviction that scientific work in the 
field of the humanities 
may generally be made 
interesting to intelli- 
gent citizens, and the 
‘*Citizen’s Library,” of 
which Dr. Ely is the 
editor, and to which the 
present volume is the 
latest contribution, has 
been developed with 
that aim steadily in 
view. In treating of in- 
dustrial society, Dr. 
Ely first gives a general 
survey of the evolution 
of industry, and then 
treats of specific prob- DR. RICHARD T. ELY. 

lems of industrial evo- 

lution. The author has succeeded remarkably well 
in restricting his treatment to the space limitations of 
a single small volume, and the book throughout is 
remarkable for the clearness of statement and literary 
style which distinguishes all of Dr. Ely’s published 
work. Among the topics of great popular interest 
covered by the book are ‘‘ Monopolies and Trusts,” 
‘*Municipal Ownership of National Monopolies,” ‘‘ Con- 
centration and Diffusion of Wealth,” ‘Inheritance of 
Property,” ‘Industrial Peace,” ‘Industrial Liberty,” 
and ‘The Possibilities of Social Reform.” Professor 
Ely is one of the very few American economists of note 
who can illuminate the scientific discussion of such 
subjects without in any way sacrificing the interests of 
science to popularity. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, 


“The Story of a Grain of Wheat” has been told in an 
entertaining way in a little volume by Mr. William C. 
Edgar, the editor of the Northwestern Miller (Apple- 
ton). The increasing importance of wheat as an Ameri- 
can staple product, for which abundant evidence is fur- 
nished by the article on the Kansas wheat harvest, ap- 














pearing elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW or 
REVIEWS, makes all the more necessary a brief and in- 
telligent survey of the subject such as Mr. Edgar has so 
successfully accomplished. For Eastern and South- 
ern readers especially, many of whom may never have 
seen a Western wheat farm, Mr. Edgar’s chapters on 
“Wheat in Modern 
Times,” ‘“‘The Wheat 
Fields of To-day,” and 
“The Wheat Fields of 
To-morrow” are especi- 
ally enlightening, while 
such topics as “The 
Milling of Wheat,” 
“Progress of Milling,” 
and “Transportation 
and Tariffs” receive at 
Mr. Edgar’s hands the 
treatment of an expert. 

The fifth volume in 
Nelson’s ‘Wall Street 
Library” (New York: 5. 
A.Nelson,16 Park Place), 
is entitled ‘‘ The A BC 
of Stock Speculation.” 
This little book presents 
the theory of speculation evolved by the late Charles 
H. Dow, and contains several chapters of excellent ad- 
vice to amateurs on the Stock Exchange. 

A phase of the tariff question that is yearly becoming 
more important is discussed in a volume on reciprocity 
by Profs. J. Laurence Laughlin and H. Parker Willis 
(New York: Baker & Taylor Company). These writers 
give interesting historical résumés of our reciprocity 
with Canada and Hawaii, as well asthe principal points 
in the discussions related to the sugar question, the 
McKinley Act, the Dingley Act, the Kasson treaties, and 
the struggle for reciprocity with Cuba. The contention 
of the authors is that reciprocity is desirable only if 
widely extended. The volume is valuable as a work of 
reference, containing, as it does, in an appendix all the 
reciprocity treaties and agreements entered into by this 
country, together with important statistics of Cuban 
sugar, and other data of great interest in connection 
with the debate on reciprocity that is to be resumed 
during the coming fall months. 


MR. WILLIAM C. EDGAR. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


‘Trust Finance,” by Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph.D. 
(Appleton), is a study of the genesis, organization, and 
management of industrial combinations. Taking up 
the trust question in its purely financial aspect, Dr. 
Meade discusses first the nature of the competitive situ- 
ation out of which the trust arose, the motives to which 
the trust promoter appealed in formulating his propo- 
sition, the assistance rendered by the underwriter, and 
the methods employed to sell the trust stock to the 
public ; (2) the adequacy of the amounts which the new 
companies have reserved for extensions and_better- 
ments out of the large profits of the past four years, 
and the methods which they have employed to obtain 
new capital ; and (3) the legitimacy of the capitalization 
of the trusts. The freshness and range of the facts 
gleaned by Dr. Meade from the industrial world, and 
used as the basis of his investigation, give a unique 
value to the work. 

A philosophical dissertation on trusts, from the point 
of view of a foreign student, is contained in a little vol- 
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ume, ‘‘Cartels et Trusts,” by Et. Martin Saint-Léon 
(Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre). American readers 
will be chiefly interested in those chapters of this book 
which deal with the trusts and cartels formed in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

In the ‘‘Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics, and 
Sociology,” edited by Professor Ely (Macmillan), Dr. B. 
H. Meyer has written a volume on ‘“ Railway Legisla- 
tion in the United States.” This writer has analyzed 
the private and public laws governing railways in the 
United States, and the important decisions relating to 
interstate commerce. This work has been carefully 
and accurately done, and, in the form presented, is a 
useful compendium for the student of the various prob- 
lems connected with railroad regulation. 


CITY GOVERNMENT AND BETTERMENT. 


Among recent studies in municipal government, one 
of the most serious importance is Dr. Howard Kemble 
Stokes’ account of ‘The Finances and Administration 
of Providence ” (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press). 
Regarding Providence as a typical modern American 
city, Dr. Stokes traces in outline the social and economic 
forces underlying the present structure of local govern- 
ment during the first 
one hundred and fifty 
years of the city’s his- 
tory and during the 
last fifty years, sets 
forth the effects of 
personal, political, or 
corporation motives 
upon the develop-_ || 
ment of the adminis- 
tration, and the in- 
come and outgo of the 
city in more.complete 
detail. The viewpoint 
taken by Dr. Stokes 
is that of the busi- 
ness aspects of munic- 
ipal corporations. In an appendix appear tables of rev- 
enues, expenditures, debt operations, and the population 
of Providence for the years 1800-1901. Accompanying 
these figures are diagrams picturing the more important 
financial operations of the city. 

Mr. Alfred Hodder, one of the group of young college 
graduates who have been associated with District At- 
torney Jerome, of New York City, in his work for good 
government, has written a spirited account of Mr. Je- 
rome’s remarkable campaign, two years ago, which he 
calls “‘A Fight for the City” (Macmillan). Mr. Hod- 
der’s story is as direct and straightforward as Mr. Je- 
rome’s own campaign speeches. He never hesitates to 
put his finger on the weak spots in the various organi- 
zations concerned in that memorable struggle, and, in 
fact, the average politician’s caution seems an element 
quite foreign tohismake-up. Theinspiring thing about 
Mr. Hodder’s book is that the fight for the city that he 
describes was a winning fight, and that, for all time to 
come, it offers grounds of hope for similar victories in 
any cause that can prove itself as just. 

Something of what has been accomplished in the im- 
provement of tenement-house conditions in New York 
is related in a little book by Jacob A. Riis, entitled 
‘“The Peril and the Preservation of the Home” (Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co.). This book is made 
up of lectures delivered by Mr. Riis on the William L. 
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Bull Foundation, at the Philadelphia Divinity School. 
In this, as in all the other books by this writer, the note 
of optimism is so strong that even the worst of the con- 
ditions described have no real terror for the earnest re- 
former who reads the lessons. 

While Mr. Hodder deals with the political side and 
Mr. Riis with the social side of the modern - city 
problem, it is left for Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson to 
treat of the esthetic 
aspects of modern mu- 
nicipal progress in the 
work entitled ‘‘Modern 
Civie Art, or the City 
Made Beautiful” (Put- 
nams). This, also, is an 
inspiring book that 
points out what might 
be done, not in one city 
only, but in many mod- 
ern cities, to transform 
the dingy conditions of 
the present into some- 
thing resembling artis- 
tic unity. Mr. Robin- 
son’s suggestions are 
specific and practical. A systematic effort is made to 
meet the requirements of the average city on all 
sides. A chapter is devoted to the water approach, 
another to the land approach, and a third to the admin- 
istrative center. In considering the business district of 
the city, suggestions are made regarding the street 
plan, the architecture, the furnishings of the street, and 
the adorning with fountains and sculpture. Treating 
of residential sections, Mr. Robinson keeps in view not 
only the great avenues and more pretentious streets, 
but also the tenement sections ; and in his discussion of 
the city at large, attention is given to open spaces, 
parkways, and park development. 

A book that should fill a want that is real, whether 
long felt or not, is a volume on “Municipal Public 
Works,” by S. Whinery (Macmillan). This work, by ¢ 
civil engineer, is intended for an inexperienced city offi- 
cial who is suddenly called upon to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of 
office in connection with 
the management and con- 
duct of municipal public 
works. The writer has 
avoided technical treat- 
ment of the subjects, 
choosing to deal with 
principles rather than 
with details of practise. 
Some of the important 
subjects treated are: 
“Direct Work versus 
Contract Work,” ‘ Ad- 
vertising, Opening Bids, 
and Awarding Con- 
tracts,” ‘The Supervision 
W ork,” 
“ Guaranteeing Public Work,” ‘Special Assessments,” 
‘Municipal Accounts and Uniform Accounting,” 
‘“Municipal Ownership,” and ‘‘Quasi-Public Corpora- 
tions and Their Control.” The author has brought to- 
gether a great deal of suggestive and useful material on 
these various topics, and his book cannot fail to interest 
the average citizen as well as the municipal official. 
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Land forces of Great Britain, A. W. A. Pollock, Temp. 
— problem, Scheme for pid En the, C. H. Tripp, 
Nat 
“cont ipal affairs: The trust or the town, R. Donald, 
Yontem 
Naval administration, Recent, H. L. aes MonR. 
Naval reform ; the ace ountant branch, US» 
Naval volunteers, USM. 
Pollution of English rivers, M. Gaskell, NineC. 
Property in land and poverty, F. Thomasson, West. 
Selborne, Lord, Critics of, J. S. Corbett, MonR. 
South Africa, Fruits of the war in, F. P. Fletcher-Vane, 
Contem. 
Steamship subsidies, Report of the select committee of 
the House of Commons on, F. L. McVey, JPEcon, eee 
Tariff scheme of Mr. C hamberiain, Gunt; H. Cox, NAR. 
Unionist party, Crisis in the, NatR. 
Victoria Cross, Decline of the, USM. 
Zollverein, Mr. Chamberlain’s knowle -dge of the, West. 
Greenland, Wrecked on, S. P. Orth, O 
Griffin, Thomas, C. B. Galloway, Meth. 
Grimm, Professor Her man, Elizabeth von Heyking, Int. 
Growing Old, H. de Varigny, BU. 
Hallam, Arthur, Some letters from, Col. Brookfield, Fort. 
Hammurabi; who was he? W. H. Ward, Cent. 
Hampstead, England, F. M. Holmes, Cass. 
Hawaiian Islands, Christianity and the, D.L. Leonard, MisR. 
Hayti, Truth about, J. N. Léger, NAR. 
Health, The public, H. Monod, RPar, June land 15. 
Hebrews and Babylonians, Literatures of the, E. Konig, 
om. 
Hervieu, Paul, Dramas of, E. Rod, Int. 
Hever Castle and Anne Boley n, O. Tristram, PMM. 
Hewit, Very Rev. Augustine F., H. E. O’Keeffe, ACQR. 
Highland tourist a hundred years ago, Cham. 
Hofer, Andreas, A night in the room of, J. Heard, Scrib. 
Horse breeders and breeding, Bad. 
Household, Dividing the expenses of a, Martha Martin, Cos. 
Human form, The, W. Smith, NC. 
Human personality, Survival of, A. F. Chamberlain, Harp. 
wes AN Cc onstitutional gov ernment in, L. G. Robinson, 
NineC 
Hurd, Bishop, J. M. Attenborough, Temp. 
Ides alism, Personal, G. H. Howison, 
Immigration, This year’s high tide of, Ss. E. Moffett, AMRR. 
Immortality and divine revelation, W.H. Mayhew, NC. 
India, Burning of widows in, Marie von Bunsen, DeutR. 
India, Industrial regeneration of, J. Wallace, CasM. 
Indians, uaker, Bullying the—II., C. F. powder sg OutW. 
Indians: The exiles of Cu a, G. W ‘allace, OutW. 
Induction, Theory of, F. Thilly, Phil. 
Industrial conference of the Watiennt Civic Federation, J. 
Cummings, JPEcon, eu 
Industrial efficiency—III., J. B. C. Kershaw, Eng. 
Injunctions, Abuses of, E. H. Crosby, Arena. 
Ireland, T. O’Donnell. Revue, June 15. 
Ireland, Land purchase in, G. McDermot, ACQR. 
Ireland; why is she disloyal? J. H. Kirkland, Meth. 
ee S$ vocation, Mr. George Moore and, R. Y. Tyrrell, 
ac. 
Italian literature, Plimpton collection of, T. W. Koch, BL. 
Italy, Power of the crown — parliamentary government 
in, A. Marazio, RasN, June 1 
Italy, Stabbing in, W. Wade, RasN, June 1. 
Japan, Russia and, Gunt. 
Jerusalem of David and Solomon, G. A. Barton, Bib. 
Jesus, The sisters of, E. R Hendrix, Meth. 
Jew, The, in history, H. S. Q. Henriques, West. 


S. A. Cosby, 














Jewish world, Glimpse into the, R. Gottheil, ‘ge 
Jew -" Treatment of the, in the middle ages, D. S. Schaff, 


S. 

Job, The book of, and the revelations of the Messiah, J. ¢. 
Morris, Meth. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, and John Wesley, E. Mims, MethR. 

Jones, Inigo, Masques of, E. Rhys, NineC, 

Jones, Sir Alfred Lewis, J. W. Mitchell, NatM. 

Journalism and the university, A. H 0 Oe Colquhoun, Can. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II., G. H. Schwab, CasM. 

King’s Mountain, the decisive battle of the Revolution, 
AMonM, June. 

Kohlsaat, Herman Henry, E. Flower, Cos. 

Labor organization, A. Millerand, -s June. 

Labrador, Among the Vikings of, W. T. Grenfell, MisR. 

Lake Titicaca, E. C. Rost, Har 

Lamb, Charles, Sidelights on, > F, Bicknell, Dial, July |. 

Lansing skeleton, More about the, Luella A. OW en, BibS. 

* Last ‘Days of Pompeii,” Contemporary critics of” A. B. 
Maurice, Bkman. 

Law, Customary—I., M. Smith, PSQ, pave. 

Lebanon, Cedars of, L. G. Leary, Scrib 

oe American ; are they declining ? J. B. Bishop, 


Satan Levi Zeigler, S. E. Moffett, Cos. 

Librarian, Day’s work of a, Adele M. Shaw, WW. 

Lick Observatory, Life at, Ethel F. Hussey, Atlan 

Lincoln, Abraham, Side- lights on, J. M. Scov el, NatM. 

——— Comparative ;” what is it? C. M. Gayley, 

tlan. 

Literature at gf Dial, July 1. 

London, Aldwych i mae . Gomme, Mac. 

London fire brigade, H. i, Spender, PMM. 

London, Literary, W. yan, Mun. 

Love; what it is, ES, art, Cos. 

Luke addressin John the apostle, A. N. Jannaris, MonR. 

Luke and Buddhism, G. Shann, Nine 

Lytton, Lord, a second-rate novelist, Dial, June 16. 

Lytton, Lord, Novels of, F. Gribble, ‘Crit. 

Macedonia, V. Berard, RPar, June 15. 

McCosh, James, A. T. Ormond, PTR. 

— Maurice, as a dramatist, G. Blechman, Nou, 
June 1. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice ; his ‘Jo oyzelle, ”M. Gerothwohl, Fort. 

Mangan, James C larence, R. F. O’Connor, ACQR. 

Manitoba, the prairie province, R. W ilson, Cham. 

Mankind in the making—IX., The organization of the 
higher education, H. G. Wells, Cos. 

Manufactures of the United States in the markets of the 
world, O. P. Austin, NAR. 

Manufactures, Twelfth census of, W. G. S. Adams, JPEcon. 

Manuscript, The *“* reader” and the, R. ws . Bowen, Gunt. 

Marine auxiliary machinery, J. E. Cooper, CasM. 

Mary, The passing of, ACQR. 

—— progress, Social conditions relative to, J. M. Anders, 


Medicine, State, W. H. Welch, San. 
Menelek, King, of Ab ssinia, W. T. Stead, Cos. 
Metaphysics, Ethical basis ae F. C. S. Schiller, IJE. 
Metaphysics, Problem of, F. J. E. Woodbridge, Phil. 
Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand, Betsy Meyer, DeutR, June. 
Milton and Dante, Harriet B. Bradbury, Mind. 
Ministerial education, C. P. Wiles, Luth. 
Ministry, Cardinal points of the, G. U. hdvg ~ Luth. 
Ministry, from a layman’ s point of view, A. Mason, NC. 
Ministry in the New Church, B.N. Stone, NC. 
Missions: 
= Darkest, twenty years ago and now, R. J. Dye, 
IVLIS 
Africa, Missionary experiences in, DeW. C. Snyder, MisR. 
Alaska, What missionaries have done for, S. Jackson, 
MisR. 
Blodget, Rev. Henry, D.D., MisH. 
Coan, Titus, Story of, A. T. Pierson, MisR. 
Foreign missions and the home ministry, R. J. Campbell, 
Mis 
Haskell, Mrs. E. B., of Salonika, MisH. 


Hawaiian Islands, Christianity and the, D. L. Leonard. 


MisR 
Japan, Twenty years ago and now in, J. T. win k, MisR. 
Labrador, Among the Vikings of, Wilfred T. Grenfell, 

Misk. 

Levant, Missionary policy in the, J. F. Riggs, PTR. 
Macedonia, Situation in, J. H. House, Mis 

Memorial arch at Oberlin, Dedication of the, MisH. 
Personal efficiency, C. C. Thayer, MisR. 

Thoughts, Great, from master missionaries, Belle M. 

Brain, MisR. 

Tyeeer Influence of an American college in, T. H. Norton. 

is 

Money, ideal; is it attainable? C.A.Conant, JPEcon, June. 
Money, The lust of, B. Winchester, Arena. 
Monotheism, F. Delitzsch, OC. 
Motor race in Ireland, E. C. Muir, Cass. 
Motor, The, and the highway, W.B. Woodgate. NineC. 
Motor cycle; what it offers, H. Norman, WW. 
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Mountains, How to climb, H. Spender, O. 
Music, Expression of emotions in, A. Gehring, Phil. 
Musical celebrities, Modern—IV., H. Klein, Cent. 
Napoleon, M. Pérés’s proof of the non-existence of, OC. 
National Economic League, R. E. Bisbee, Arena. 
Nature: July out-of-doors, Ev. 
Navy, The new American—x., J. D. Long, Out. 
Negroes, Treatment of the, A. M. Olmedilla, EM, June. 
Neter, the Egyptian word for God, E. A. W. Budge, Mon. 
New Englanders in New York, E. P. Powell, NewE. 
New York City: 
Artist Life in New York, W. H. Shelton, Crit. 
Kindergarten of the streets, Edith Davids, Ev. 
Literary landmarks of New York—X., C. Hemstreet, Crit. 
New York, a port of all the world, G. B. Fife, Harp. 
Reform administration and the coming election, Gunt. 
Newfoundland, Codfishers of, N. Duncan, WW. 
Nicholas II. of Russia, E. A. Start, Chaut. 
“Oaks, The,” a Long Island estate, A. R. Dugmore, CLA. 
Ontario, In the woods of, N. A. Kent, Out. 
Origin of species, New theory of the, A. Dastre, RDM, July 1. 
Oyster, The, at home, J. Cleveland, Str. 
i coast, Literary development of the, H. Bashford, 
Atlan. 
Panama Canal question, Colombian view of the, R. Pérez, 
Panama Canal; the title and concession, E. R. Johnson, 
PSQ, June. 
Panama Canal treaty in its religious and ecclesiastical bear- 
ings, J. T. Morgan, Meth. 
Paris to London by water, W. R. H. Trowbridge, Temp. 
Paris: Palais Sars, ye and preserft, W. L. McAlpin, Cass. 
Parker, Judge Isaac C., J. M. Oskison, FrL. 
Paul, Eschatology of, S. MacComb, Bib. 
Paul, Ethics of, R. Bren, IJE, 
Pauline manuscripts F and G., W. B. Smith, AJT. 
Pearl fisheries of Ceylon, W. A. Hardman, Pops. 
Pelagians, Sanctifying the, B. B. Warfield, PTR 
Pergamos—II., M. Zech, RGen. 
‘sia, England and Russia in, E. Fitger, DeutR, June. 
Persian Gulf, Black. 
Philadelphia—a study in political psychology, T. Baker, 
Arena, 
Philadelphia; corrupt and contented, L. Steffens. McCl. 
Philae, The passing of, D. Hunter, Cos. 
Philippines : 
Filipino death-warrant, A, JMSI. 
Labor question, E. Maxey, Gunt. 
Pacification of Batangas, H. A. White, Int. 
Spanish campaign in the Philippines, 1896-97—II., J MSI. 
Phillips Exeter Academy, R. H. Bowles, NewE; G. L. Kit- 
tredge, NAR. 
Philosopher, The penaten) man and the, R. B. Perry, IJE. 
Philosophy in Italy, G. Papini, Mon. 
Photography: 
Acid versus alkali, C. Jones, WPM, June. 
Artistic photography—II., A. H. Hinton, MA. 
Artistic photography, Essentials of, WPM, June. 
Fading in photographs, A. J. Jarman, WPM, June. 
Gold chloride, preparation of, H. C. Standage, WPM, June. 
Negatives, Stripping gelatine, H. Holcroft, WPM, June. 
Photogravure for portraiture, WPM, June. 
Still, Automatic, for a dollar, H. F. Swartz, WPM, June. 
Temperature and exposure, WPM, June. 
Willard, S. L., Work of, E. A. Ray, BP, June. 
Picnics and outdoor fun; a =. LHJ. 
Pilot’s life, The, V. Slocum, Out. 
Pistol, Parabellum automatic, J MSI. 
Plant and animal intelligence, N. S. Shaler, Harp. 
Plants, Comparison of land and water, G. J. Peirce, Pops. 
Plants, New Ideals in the improvement of, L. H. Bailey, CLA. 
Poetry, French, Thirty years of, F. Charmes, RDM, June 15. 
Poetry, German, More translations of, J. Lindsay, Bibs. 
Poetry, Greek, T. Yergate, Revue, June 1. 
Political affairs, American, H. L. West, Forum. 
Portugal a vassal of England, J. Chaumié, RPar, June 1. 
Poultry, Some hints on feeding, J. E. Rice, CLA. 
Powder, Smokeless, and intrenchments, USM. 
Preaching to men, F. H. Foster, Hom. 
Pronunciation in English, Standard of, T. R. Lounsbury, 





“Harp. 


Pp. 
Psalms, Poetry of the, W. T. Allison, Bib. 
Rabbit, Story of a, E. K. Robinson, Corn. 
Racing seat of the future, F. Trevelyan, O. 
Radium and its lessons, O. Lodge, NineC. 
Rappists, The passing of the, W. G. Davis, Gunt. 
Rattlesnake, The, W. Seton, Cath. 
Realf, Richard, J. W. Stimson, Arena. 
Reformation, Dr. H. C. Lea on the causes of the, H. Thur- 
ston, ACQR. : 
Reformation theologies, The two.—II., J. W. Richard, Luth. 
Reincarnation, F. D. Mitchell. Mind. 
Religion; how shall we teach it? A. A. Berle, Bibs. 
Religious instruction, Natural and the supernatural in, D. 
Beaton, Bib. : 
Revelation or discovery, A. C. Zenos, PTR. 
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Revolution, The romance of the, Alice B. Bartram, AMonM. 
Rockies, Disaster at Frank in the, D. A. Stewart, Can. 
Roman Forum, Recent excavations in the, J. C. Egbert, Jr., 
Forum. 
Roman Forum; The tomb of Romulus, M. Reader, BU. 
Rome, An American housekeeper in, Maud Howe, Lipp. 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” A. Symons, Harp. 
Roosevelt, President, The men about, D. A. Willey, Mun. 
Rostand, Edmond, G. Hahn, Nou, June 1. 
Ruskin, John; his letters to a young lady, A. Scot, NAR. 
Russia: 
Internal political situation, USM. 
Japan, Russia and, Gunt. 
Jewish massacres and the revolutionary movement, A. 
Cahan, NAR. ; 
Kishineff, R. Gottheil, Forum. { 
Nicholas II., E. A. Start, Chaut. 
Russia and the nations, W. M. Ivins, Jr., WW. 
Sailor, The deep sea—III., The Ocean tramp, B. Brandenburg, 


rL. 

St. Louis, The Fair at, E. H. Abbott, Out. 

St. Petersburg, Building of, Mary F. Johnston, Fort. 

Salmon, Landlocked, of Grand Lake, H. W. Lanier, O. 

Santiago, Battle of, J. D. Long, Out. 

Santo Domingo question, J. Becker, EM, June. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and Ontario, F’. M. eres NatM. 

a Historical reintegration of, R. Mariano, NA, 
June 1. 

Science and philosophy, Problems of, J. H. Hyslop, Phil. 

Science, Applied, H. Hh Suplee, Forum. 

Scientific spirit, C. Mauclair, Revue, June 1. 

Scott, Irving M., C. F. Lummis, OutW. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Unpublished letters by—I., Cent. 

Semitic, Anti-, troubles, M. Gorky, Revue, July 1. 

Semitic origins, H. Radau, Mon. 

Serum, R. Romme, Revue, June 15. 

Servia and the rival dynasties, E. J. Dillon, Contem. 

Servia: Clairvoyant vision of the assassinations, RRL. 

Servian revolution, Contem; H. Vivian, Fort: C. Johnston, 


NAR. 

Ska Resvenre had he read the Greek tragedies? J. C. Col- 
ins, Fort. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, and Mary Godwin, Love story of, R. 
Le Gallienne, Cos. 

Shrewsbury, Arthur, Tribute to, R. H. Lyttelton, NatR. 

Shrewsbury, Battle of, A. G. Bradley, Mac. 

Shrubs and where to put them, L. H. Bailey, CLA. 

Siam, Unknown, E. Young, Revue, July 1. 

— treasures, Historical revival in—I., F. W. Parsons, 

Yath. 

“Silva of North America” by Charles Sprague Sargent, J. 
Muir, Atlan. ; 

Silver standard, The limping, C. A. Conant, PSQ, June. 

Slavs, Among the Southern, G. Cora, NA., June 1. 

Smith, Captain Joseph, of Virginia, H. G. Parsons, Black. 

Snake, The story of the, A. W. Rolker, McCl. 

Social reform, W. J. Kerby, ACQR. 

Social theater of Brieux, E. de Morsier, RSoc, June. 

Socialist systems, J. Jaurés, RSoc, June. 

Society and the occult sciences, V. du Bled, RGen. 

Soul, Survival of the, J. H. Muirhead, Contem. 

Sovereigns I have met—I., Héléne Vacaresco, Str. 

Spain, Future of, Cham. 

Spain, Present and future of, G. de Azcarate, Int. 

Sponge-fishing in Florida, A. W. Dimock, CLA. 

Sport, Famous homes of—II., A. E. T. Watson, Bad. 

Stage, The, as a moral institution, H. Davies, Crit. 

Stage, The leisured public and the, Madge Kendal, Cos. 

ee Oil Company, History of the—IX., Ida M. Tarbell, 
McCl. 

Stillman, James, E. Lefévre, Cos. 

Streets, Kindergarten of the, Edith Davids, Ev. 

Structural work, Use of iron pipe in, E. P. Watson, Eng. 

Submarines, E. F. T. Bennett, Bad. 

Suburban life in America, W. Fawcett, Cos. 

Sweat-shop and its remedies, E. Schwiedland, Int. 

Swedenborg, A German estimate of, J. E. Werren, NC. 

Swimming; scientific and otherwise, L. P. Corbin, O. 

Switzerland, Mountaineering in, without guides, A. '. 
Abraham, McC1. 

Switzerland, School-girl life in, Miss M. Butts, LeisH. 

Tchad, Exploration of the, P. Pelet, Int. 

Tennis, Renaissance of, C. P. Sawyer, CLA. 

Tennysonian sea-echoes, C. Coupe, ACQR 


R. 
-Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the King,” J. T. Littleton, Meth. 


Terry, Ellen, S. Dark, Cass. 

Texas trail, The, M. J. Reynolds, Mun. ; 

Thackeray—an appreciation, C. L. Eastlake, NineC. —_ 

Thackeray; his kindness to children, Mary K. Clarke, Crit. 

Theater of the people, M. Pottecher, RDM, July 1. 

Theodicy, J. Cooper, BibS. 

Tonkin, Capital and colonists in, E.-P. de Guzman, RPar, 
June 15. 

Trade, Restraint of, Gunt. 

Traherne, Thomas, a rediscovered poet, W. D. MacClin- 
tock, Dial, June 16. 





Transportation, {ndustrial Commission on, W. Z. Ripley, 

PSQ, June. 

Trolley, Short vacations by, A. B. Paine, WW. 

Trotter, The American, H. Davenport, 0. 

Trusts: The corruption of government by the corporations, 
B. O. Flower, Arena. 

Tunis, An artist in, A. uae Eeatnas, AJ. 

Turner, Sir James, A. Lang, Black 

Typhoid fever, Prevention of, J. C. Bayles, WW. 

Uganda, American invasion of, J. M. Rogers, AMRR. 

Ulster squire, An, Margaret Caulfield, MonR. 

United States; its soils and their products, H. W. Wiley, 
NatGM. 

Uruguay in 1902, P. M. Marabotti, RasN, June 

Vatican, Germany and Russia at ‘the, J.T. Murphy, 

Venezuela, Anglo-German intervention in, W 
NAR. 

Venezuela: The unknown Caura, W. Thorp, FrL. 

Victor, Frances Fuller, W. A. Morris, BL 

Victoria Falls, Harnessing the, C. Brown, Cass. 

Virginia; when it was a royal province, E. A. Forbes, BL. 

Vocation and avocation, J. H. Canfield, Cos. 

War Department; administration of civil government, C. E. 
Magoon, Scrib. 

War of Americ -_ independence, E. Reich, NAR. 

War of 1812- thay yA Can. 

War-scare, A ‘famous, € . Lowe, Contem. 

Warfare: 

Ammunition supply in battle, J. H. Parker, JMSI. 

Lance in modern warfare, F. H. Tyrrell, USM. 

Land defense of a coast fortress, C. G. Vereker, JMSI. 

Lessons from the conduct of English mounted troops in 

South Africa, JMSI. 


Cath. 
Penfield, 
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Strategy and tactics in mountain ranges—XI., T. M. Ma. 
guire, USM. 

Water-supply for country houses, J. H. Fuertes, O. 

Weaving, Home, in country houses, Candace Wheeler, CLA, 

Weather Bureau and the recent floods, H. C. Frankenfield. 


NatGM. 

Ww eeds of the garden, Corn. 

“Welfare work” ina great industrial plant, J. R. Commons, 

AMRR. 

Wesley, John—I., C. T. Winchester, Cent. 

Wesley, John, asastudent and author, J. A Faulkner,MethR. 

Wesley, John, Journal of, P. F. Bicknell, Dee June 16. 

Wesley, John, Love-affairs of, L. A - Banks, 

Wesleyan University in the South. G By Mellen, MethR. 

West, Big things of the, C. F. Holder, NatGM. 

William, Emperor, as a theologian, J. J. Tigert, Meth. 

William, Emperor; his letter on Christ and revelation, A. 
Harnack, Meth. 

Willows, J. H. McFarland, Out. 

Wireless telegraphy, Hertzian wave—II., J. A. Fleming, 


Pops. 
“Woman, Republics versus,” Annie L. Diggs, West. 
Womanhood, Justice to, West. 
Women authors, E. Faguet, Revue, Jay 
Women, Education of, and feminism, C Woeste, RGen. 
Women, How athletics may develop style i in, Elizabeth Dry- 


den, O. 
Women; shall they preach, J. L. Neve, Luth. 
World’s Fair at St. ouis, 1904, F. C. Howe, Cos. 
Yacht, On a racing, C. T, Chapman, O. 
Yellow fever; the stegomyia and fumites, S. E. Chaille, San. 
Yellow fever, Transmission of, J. Carroll, San. 
Yellowstone Park, A walking tour in the, E. C. Smith, CLA. 




















































Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 














{Allthe articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly | Eng. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. NewE. New England Magazine, Bos- 
Review, Phila. a Era, Philadelphia. on. 
AHR. American Historical Review, | E Espana Moderna, Madrid. NineC. Nineteenth Century, London. 
ee . Everybody’s Magazine, N. Y. NAR North American Review, N.Y. 
AJS. American Journal ot Soci- iB Fort. Fortnightly Review, London. Nou. Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
ology, Chicago. : Forum. Forum, N. NA. Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
AJT. American Journal of The- | Frb. Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. Oc. Open Court, Chicago. 
ology, Chicago. | Gent. Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 0. Outing, e Y. 
ALR. American Law Review, St. | don. Out. Outlook, N .Y. 
Louis. | GBag. Green Bag, Boston. OutW. Out West, Los Angeles, Cal. 
AMonM. <7 rican Monthly Magazine, | Gunt. Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. Over. — Monthly, San Fran- 
Washington, D.C | Harp. Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of Hart. Hartford Seminary Record, PMM Pall ‘Mall Magazine, London. 
Reviews, N. Hartford, Conn. Pear Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. Hom. Homiletic Review, N.Y. Phil. Philosophical Review, N. Y. 
AQ. American Quarterly, Boston. IJE. International Journal = of Phot Photographic Times-Bulietin, 
Annals. Annals of the American Acad- Ethics, Phila. N.Y. 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, Int. International Quarterly, Bur- PSQ. Political Science Quarterly, 
Phila. lington, Vt. Boston. 
Arch. Architectural Record, N.Y. Ints. International Studio, N. Y. PopA. Popular Astronomy, North- 
Arena. Arena, N. JMSI. Journal of the Military Ser- field, Minn. 
AJ. Art Journal. London. vice Institution, Governor’s PopS Popular Science Monthly, N.Y. 
Atlan. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. Island, N. Y. PTR. Princeton Theological Re- 
Bad. Badminton, London. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, view, Phila 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. Chicago. QJEcon. Quarterly Tauneal of Econom- 
BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, ; Kind. Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- ics, Boston. 
Bib. Biblical World, ¢ ‘hie ago. ago. R. Quarterly Review, London. 
Bibs. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. KindR. Kindergarten Review, Spring- RasN Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 
BU. Bibliothéque Universelle, Lau- field. Mass. RetS. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
sanne, LH J. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. RRL. Review of Reviews, London. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- | Lamp. Lamp, N. Y. RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel- 
burgh. | LeisH. pon Hour, London. bourne. 
BL. Book-Lover, N. Y. Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. Revue. Revue, Paris. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. LQ. London Quarterly Review, RDM Revuedes Deux Mondes, Paris. 
BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. London. RGen. Revue Générale, Brussels. 
CDR. Camera and Dark Room, N. Y. Long. Longman’s Magazine, London. RPar. Revue de Paris, Paris. 
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